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PREFACE 


The present volume contains revised versions of the papers read at a sym¬ 
posium entitled “The Iconography of Northwest Semitic Inscribed Seals”, 
held at the University of Fribourg (Switzerland) on April 17-20, 1991. The 
symposium was planned as part of a research project headed by Prof. Othmar 
Keel, with Benjamin Sass as associate, and sponsored by the Swiss National 
Fund for Scientific Research (project no. 12-26253.89: “Origin and effect of 
the biblical image ban as reflected in inscribed Hebrew seals of the 9th to 6th 
centuries BC”). It took place under the auspices of the Biblical Institute of the 
University of Fribourg and the Swiss Society for the Study of the Ancient 
Orient. Othmar Keel initiated the symposium, selected the topics, invited the 
contributors, and chaired the working sessions. Dr Dominique Collon (Lon¬ 
don, The British Museum) and Dr Felice Israel (Universita degli Studi di 
Genova) participated as respondents. After three stimulating days of scholarly 
exchange, summaries of the papers and a synopsis of the symposium were 
presented at the spring meeting of the Swiss Society for the Study of the An¬ 
cient Orient. 

We recall with gratitude the atmosphere of friendship and fruitful scholarly 
discussion engendered by the warmhearted hospitality of Hildi and Othmar 
Keel-Leu. Financial support was generously provided by the Swiss National 
Fund for Scientific Research, the Swiss Society for the Study of the Ancient 
Orient, the Jean Nordmann Foundation (Fribourg), and the Biblical Institute. 

With the symposium’s successful culmination, it was decided to publish 
the papers in the “Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis” series. Significant revisions 
have been made in some of the articles. Furthermore, the editors have added 
numerous cross-references which, together with the cumulative bibliography 
and the indices, should enhance the volume’s utility for specialists and for 
scholars in neighbouring fields alike. The introduction and the concluding 
article have been written during the editorial preparation of the book, when it 
appeared that a synthesis, a review of some methodological issues and an out¬ 
line of religio-historical perspectives would be a useful complement to the 
volume. 
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PREFACE 


During the preparation of this book, we were fortunate to have the help of 
several people: Ines Haselbach and Andrea Jakle assisted us with the assem¬ 
blage and layout of figures and plates. (In order to facilitate the technical pro¬ 
duction of the volume and to lower costs, it was decided to present line draw¬ 
ings wherever possible. Note that these are not to a uniform scale.) Noga 
Z’evi, Hildi Keel-Leu, Ines Haselbach and Jurgen Rotner contributed nume¬ 
rous new drawings. To all of them, and to the authors, we express our sin¬ 
cere thanks. Othmar Keel, who relinquished the editorship of this volume be¬ 
cause of other duties, nevertheless maintained a keen and encouraging interest 
in our editorial progress; it is with great pleasure that we acknowledge our 
gratitude to him. 


Haifa and Fribourg, 
October 1992 


Benjamin Sass 
Christoph Uehlinger 
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From left to right: Eric Gubel, Julia Asher Greve (guest), Hildi Keel-Leu, Pierre Bordreuil, 
Dominique Parayre, Stefan Timm, Andrea Jakle, Felice Israel, Othmar Keel, Tallay Oman, 
Dominique Collon, Benjamin Sass, Ulrich Hubner, Andr6 Lemaire. 





INTRODUCTION: THE STATUS OF ICONOGRAPHY IN THE 
STUDY OF NORTHWEST SEMITIC INSCRIBED SEALS 


Christoph UEHLINGER 
Biblical Institute, Fribourg 


I. Before Galling: episodic attention 

II. Galling 1941: a landmark 

El. The decade after Galling: limited, but promising response 

IV. 1950-1975: no real progress 

V. 1975-1990: growing interest 

VI. The present status quaestionis 


More than fifty years ago, in 1941, Kurt Galling published his article on 
the iconography of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals, a study breaking new 
ground in several respects. Half a century later, we still benefit from what 
remains even today an impressive synthesis. The following introductory re¬ 
marks double thus as a tribute to the German scholar. 1 

I. Before Galling: episodic attention 

Earlier studies 2 had concentrated almost exclusively on the epigraphical 
aspects of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals, namely their palaeography and 
onomasticon, and confined the treatment of iconography to a mere descrip¬ 
tion. True, a few of the pioneering authors in the field, such as M. de Vogiie 
(1868), had devoted some real interest and knowledge in trying to elucidate 
not only the meaning of the personal names attested in the inscriptions, but 
also the possible religious significance of the seals’ figurative designs. The 


1. I would like to thank Dr Helga Weippert (Heidelberg) who, in a letter of October 18, 
1992, offered some important comments on Galling’s scholarly work on seals (see be¬ 
low, section II). Thanks are due also to Othmar Keel and Benjamin Sass for their re¬ 
marks, and to Stewart Watson for improving my English. 

2. See Bordreuil 1992: 129-134 for a general history of research on Northwest Semitic 
inscribed seals. 
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case of Phoenician seals with their abundance of representations of Egyptian 
religious symbols seemed especially intriguing to de Vogue, as it demon¬ 
strated a strong influence of Egyptian upon Phoenician religion long before 
hermetism (ibid.: 107f). And the presence of a striding bull on a Hebrew seal, 
to cite but one other example, attested to Israelite idolatry, namely the worship 
of Astarte (ibid.: 132). 3 But discussions like de Vogue’s remained episodic in 
the early days of Northwest Semitic glyptic research. Iconography and its 
bearing upon the study of the history of Levantine religions could not, at that 
time, be a subject of more serious scholarly attention. 

As a matter of fact, the learned world was then chiefly impressed by the 
continuing progress in understanding the Egyptian hieroglyphs and language 
and the growing success in deciphering cuneiform. Philology offered com¬ 
pletely new clues, avenues and horizons to the study of Ancient Near Eastern 
cultures, and consequently promised, for the first time, perspectives for an 
adequate understanding of Ancient Near Eastern religion as well. Philology 
was able to show, for instance, that the symbolical interpretation of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, which had been current in Europe since the Renaissance, was in 
fact nothing but pure speculation. At the same time, as philology was in con¬ 
stant move and progress, dies diem docet became a recurring motto of 19th- 
century research on Ancient Near Eastern cultures. 

Not surprisingly, the early study of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals also 
engaged almost exclusively in matters of philology, even if the number of 
Northwest Semitic inscriptions remained very limited when compared to the 
Egyptian records, and did not increase as quickly as the cuneiform docu¬ 
ments. The state of Ancient Near Eastern studies in general gave more credit 
to philological than to iconographical research, leaving the latter, based on 
comparatively mute sources, to archaeologists, art historians and collectors, 
whose interests were mainly in realia 4 or aesthetical in nature. 5 


3. Cf. infra, p. 278, note 70. 

4. See Keel 1992a: 361-369 on the use of iconography for the illustration of material 
culture, which rather bypassed Northwest Semitic inscribed seals but concentrated on 
Egyptian and Assyrian monumental art. Note that the following pages are designed as a 
summary introduction, and they follow only the main stream of research on Northwest 
Semitic inscribed seals along select publications of major importance for this field in 
particular. They do not aim at a comprehensive history of research, a task for which one 
would have to consider in detail numerous studies on individual seals, textbooks on 
“biblical archaeology”, and collections of pictorial sources from the Ancient Near East 
such as H. Gressmann’s “Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament” ( 2 1927). 

5. As one consequence of this state of affairs the study of Ancient Near Eastern icon¬ 
ography has been largely dominated by a pseudo-philological approach which confines 
itself to mere identification of motifs and figures and tends to interpret pictures exclus¬ 
ively according to what is known from literary sources. As a rule, however, pictures on 
seals - and elsewhere, even in books! - are not to be considered simple ‘illustrations’ to 
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Elucidating iconography was put on a coming generation’s agenda. “Die 
Kenntniss um diese letztere 6 steht in der That noch auf der ersten Stufe der 
Kindheit, und wenn man dies eingesteht, wird man uns gewiss nicht tadeln, 
dass wir uns nicht in weitlaufige Erklarungen iiber die Bedeutung der sym- 
bolischen Figuren auf unsem Denkmalem eingelassen haben”, wrote M.A. 
Levy in the introduction to his “Siegel und Gemmen” (1869: III). To be sure, 
Levy actually considered “Riicksichtnahme auf die Kunst, Ausschmiickung 
und symbolische Beigaben” to be useful, although never decisive, for the 
classification of the seals into various ethno-cultural sub-groups (ibid.: 3). 7 
But, in contrast to his sometimes bold philological interpretations where he 
felt clearly more confident, he addressed the subject of iconography only in 
the most cautious and descriptive terms. The same holds true for the work of 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau and M. Lidzbarski, to cite but two leading experts on 
Northwest Semitic inscribed seals of the 19th century. The prime interest of 
the seals - “ces petits monuments, qui constituent la menue monnaie de l’epi- 
graphie sdmitique archaique” (Clermont-Ganneau 1883: 123) - was the fact 
that they were inscribed. More than half a century later, D. Diringer’s corpus 
of 104 name-seals considered to be Hebrew (1934: chap. V) still offered no 
real alternative. 

If the descriptions and many of the illustrations published by the afore¬ 
mentioned authors remain valuable and necessary references for modem 
students, their approach to a group of artifacts whose specific significance re¬ 
sides precisely in the combination of image and inscription, text and picture 
was clearly one-sided and has to be considered obsolete in this respect. 

n. Galling 1941: a landmark 

With Kurt Galling’s 1941 article the study of Northwest Semitic inscribed 
seals entered a new era, 8 as it was now recognized at last that a truly archae- 


texts (cf. Keel 1992b: chapter I), but may be interpreted in their own right. It goes 
without saying that a ‘semantic’ and ‘syntactical’ analysis of iconography is not op¬ 
posed to, but presupposes the study of material, form, technique, style, etc. 

6. In Levy’s text, “diese letztere’’ refers to “semitische Archaologie” in general. 

7. As usual at that time, Levy distinguished three: Aramaic, Hebrew, and Phoenician (cf. 
ibid.: 3f; de VogUe 1868: 106). 

8. Strictly iconographical studies of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals are as sparse before 
1941 as after, and they do not make up a real line of research. However, some outstand¬ 
ing studies deserve special mention, such as G. Dalman’s 1906 editio princeps of the 
seal l > lSm < bn gdlyhw with its very sensitive interpretation of the iconography (cf. 
Sass, infra , p. 232ff with fig. 136), or I. Benzinger’s balanced treatment of seals in the 
subsequent editions of his “Hebraische Archaologie’’ (1894: 257-261; 1907: 225-229; 
1927: 223-229). 
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ological approach to decorated inscribed seals cannot ignore their iconogra¬ 
phy. The latter could prove helpful, if not occasionally indispensable, for the 
purpose of dating - a necessary prerequisite to any historical work. More im¬ 
portant, Galling attempted to serialize groups of seals according to their treat¬ 
ment of selected iconographical motifs (griffin, sphinx, lion, bull, worship¬ 
pers etc.) and style in order to distinguish workshops and possibly locate the 
respective areas of their activity. If the sub-title of his study placed all the dec¬ 
orated seals with Northwest Semitic inscriptions in the general orbit of Phoe¬ 
nician art, 9 his detailed discussion argued not only for workshops situated 
along the coast, but recognized others in inner Syria producing “dialectal 
variants” (ibid.: 170) of Phoenician art, and yet others in Palestine, i.e. Israel 
(especially at Megiddo and Samaria), Judah, Ammon, Moab, etc. Here he 
differenciated again between local workshops and privileged factories of 
Phoenician seal-cutters based in commercial colonies (cf. ibid.: 132-133 with 
a reference to 1 Kings 20:34). 10 This complex picture and the growing recog¬ 
nition of locally diverse glyptic trends and traditions resulted not only from 
Galling’s refined analysis of the often unprovenanced inscribed seals, but 
also from his constant reference to excavated stamp seals, fairly numerous by 
then, that had been unearthed in the course of half a century of archaeological 
research in Palestine. 11 

Galling’s work was an important step forward, 12 even if it had its own, 
deliberately set limits. These are to be understood against the background of 
the state of research fifty years ago. Aiming at complementary research in the 
formerly rather neglected area of iconography, Galling kept palaeographic 
discussions to a minimum. The divorce of epigraphy and art history, inherited 
from preceding generations, was thus not really challenged in his study. 
Galling clearly considered a seal’s figurative decoration and its inscription as 
two separate things, the first being of primary importance for locating the area 


9. Wherever possible, Galling draws on parallels from cognate artifacts such as decorated 
metal bowls, ivories or tridacna shells. Cf. Gubel, infra, pp. 107-108. 

10. See already Diringer 1934: 159; and cf. Reifenberg 1950: 11. Lemaire has noted that 
the the presence of the seal of pf’s (HD 41) at Samaria may be understood in this con¬ 
text: pt } s is an Egypto-Phoenician name, and the palaeography points to Phoenicia 
(Lemaire 1980: 496; 1986a: 93-94), while the iconography (a sitting falcon-headed 
sphinx with sun-disk and debased uraeus) has correlates in Israelite glyptic (Lemaire 
1990b: 100-101). 

11. See already his 1937 article on seals for the first edition of his „Biblisches Reallexi- 
kon“. 

12. Reading Galling’s 1941 article against the papers of the present volume, written fifty 
years later, one is struck by the many insights already formulated there in a necessarily 
seminal form. Compare Oman’s “preference for the depiction of mortals” (infra, pp. 
52-73) with Galling’s comment on the rarity of representations of gods or goddesses 
(1941: 168). 
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of manufacture. 13 Moreover, Galling chose not to enter into the discussion of 
the possible religious significance of the seals’ iconography because he 
wanted his approach to remain strictly archaeological. 14 

This restraint was based on methodological considerations - it should not 
be interpreted in terms of the author’s indifference or reluctance in principle to 
touch upon the field of religion and belief. 15 Even in his 1941 article. Galling 
marginally addressed the question of the religious meaning of specific motifs: 
Where a bull is represented on a seal, “wird man kaum an eine einfach natura- 
listische Wiedergabe zu denken haben. Das Tier stellt symbolisch die tiber- 
menschliche Kraft dar”, or “kann man bei L6we 16 und Stier 17 fragen, ob 
nicht eine Anspielung auf ein Gottertier vorliegt Oder ein Hinweis auf die 
ubermenschliche Machtigkeit, die im Sinne magischer Kraftubertragung dem 
Siegelbesitzer gilt, so dafi das Siegel in die Nahe des Amuletts riickt. Bei den 
Bildem des saugenden Muttertieres 18 diirfte eine Anspielung auf die vis natu¬ 
rae vorliegen” (ibid. : 138,168). Galling considered the representation of vari¬ 
ous hybrid creatures (“Mischwesen”) such as the griffin and the sphinx, the 
winged scarab, uraeus, and genii the most conspicuous and characteristic 
feature of “Phoenician” glyptic: “Man wird in diesen Mischwesen gute Oder 
bose ubermenschliche Machte und Geister gesehen haben, die schtitzen und 
abwehren. So hat das Siegel zugleich eine apotropaische Kraft” (ibid.: 169). 
For the reasons mentioned, however, Galling limited himself to such cautious 
comments and did not explore further the significance of the iconic designs 
for the history of Syro-Palestinian religions of Iron Age II. 

III. The decade after Galling: limited, but promising response 

Galling’s excellent article has been rightly acknowledged as a most com¬ 
petent and authoritative contribution to the study of Northwest Semitic in¬ 
scribed seals. Curiously, however, it does not seem to have stimulated much 


13. H. Weippert’s observation; note already Galling 1928: 236. Cf. below, p. xx and note 
44. 

14. This limitation becomes more apparent when Galling’s article is compared with the al¬ 
most contemporary, very influential work on cylinder seals by H. Frankfort (1939). 
Most obviously, very different presuppositions on what archaeology - or, for that 
matter, iconography - can or cannot, should or should not do, are at work in Gal¬ 
ling’s, Frankfort’s or Moortgat’s catalogues (on the latter, see briefly below). 

15. Note for instance the inclusion of decorated seals in his treatments of representations 
of goddesses (1937a, 1977). 

16. Cf. Oman, infra , p. 63; Sass, pp. 221-222. 

17. Cf. Hiibner, infra ., pp. 136-138; Sass, p. 225. 

18. Cf. Oman, infra, p. 63; Bordreuil, pp. 77, fig. 6, and 97, fig. 36; Hiibner, pp. 138 and 
159, fig. 21; Timm, pp. 170 and 192, fig. 6. 
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further research on iconography. Galling himself never returned to the subject 
in his published work, except for a note on the seal of ytm from Tell el- 
Kheleifeh - which he considered, by the way, to have been produced by an 
eighth-century Jerusalem workshop in spite of its southern find-spot (1967: 
132) - and some scattered general remarks. 19 

What were the reasons for the lack of response and initiative by other 
scholars? Of course, the article had appeared in the midst of the Second 
World War. 20 Moreover, one has to keep in mind that iconography as a disci¬ 
pline had no easy position in post-war Germany. In 1949, A. Moortgat 
published his mythological interpretation of Mesopotamian cylinder seals. 21 
The book was rightly, but harshly criticised by the leading Assyriologists B. 
Landsberger and F.R. Kraus, who both claimed an absolute priority of texts 
for understanding Ancient Near Eastern cultures 22 Their conjunct scholarly 
authority and skeptical stance to religio-historical research seem to have con¬ 
solidated, for some time to come, the mutual alienation of philologists and 
iconographers. Even in France, Britain or the United States, where icono- 
graphical research continued under the guidance of H. Frankfort, E. Po- 
rada, 23 B. Buchanan, and P. Amiet, it had no immediate impact on the study 
of decorated Northwest Semitic name-seals. 

As a matter of fact, Northwest Semitic glyptic research produced hardly 
more than a dozen strictly iconographical studies until the late seventies. 24 
One of the most notable exceptions, which deserves special mention here, is 


19. However, H. Weippert remarks that seals always remained an important subject in 
Galling’s teaching. He was the supervisor of Welten’s dissertation on the Imlk seal 
impressions, subsequently published as Welten 1969. (For a general appreciation of 
Galling’s work, see M. Weippert’s obituary in ZDPV 104, 1988, 190-194.) 

20. Another study on Palestinian inscribed seals, much more limited in scope and method, 
was published in Dutch by J. Simons in 1943 but remained largely unnoticed. It in¬ 
cluded a brief presentation of the seals’ form, function, and the possible significance of 
their iconography for the study of religious history, and discussed the problem of dat¬ 
ing by provenance, palaeography, etc. Simons was unaware of Galling’s research (even 
of his preliminary article of 1937) and did not consider the full potential of iconogra¬ 
phical studies. 

21. Tammuz. Der Unsterblichkeitsglaube in der altorientalischen Bildkunst, Berlin 1949. 

22. See Keel 1992b: 18-23, for a short review of the positions involved. 

23. See her treatment of Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian stamp seals, among them the 
seal of fygdh (Porada’s no. 790 = Ornan, infra , p. 69, fig. 74), in her catalogue of the 
Pierpont Morgan collection (1948: 96-100). 

24. For some references see below, note 29. One should not disregard, however, that first 
editions of seals usually included at least a short description of the iconic decoration; 
but the latter was seldom thought worthy of an elaborate discussion of its own, and 
the question of meaning and significance of the iconographic motifs was rarely ad¬ 
dressed. 
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A. Reifenberg’s treatment of iconography in his brochure on “Ancient He¬ 
brew Seals” (1950). Reifenberg not only discussed the origin of “Hebrew- 
Phoenician art” and various Egyptian or Mesopotamian influences on it, but 
also addressed the problem of reception and re-interpretation of foreign sym¬ 
bols by the Phoenician and Hebrew artists. In principle, he considered the 
borrowing of Egyptian motifs on Phoenician ivories to be “wholly archaistic, 
for the models have lost their significance and their religious symbolism has 
become meaningless” (ibid.: 18). With regard to the seals, this statement was 
somewhat attenuated, however: “here again these motifs are void of Egyptian 
religious symbolism and their new meaning is not always cleaf' (ibid.: 19, 
italics mine). But if Reifenberg possibly underestimated the Syro-Palestinian 
artists’ understanding of the symbols they were creating and processing, 25 he 
nevertheless showed great interest in the iconography of the seals and handled 
the issue of its religious meaning and significance with remarkable balance. 
Not only did he identify, as others before him, the winged sphinx 26 with the 
biblical cherub or the winged uraeus 27 with the seraph, but he also tried to 
understand the overall preference of the seal-cutters for winged beings, 
reasoning that “these strange animals should be interpreted as mediators 
between heaven and earth, between God and men. They were at the same 
time protectors of holy places (Gen 3:24) and the wings had a protective in¬ 
fluence on men, as is often stated in the Psalms...” (ibid.: 21) 28 

Suddenly, the seals opened new vistas on the biblical world and its re¬ 
ligious symbolism, and the biblical texts could in turn give the modem 
student useful hints to understand what seals actually meant to their original 
owners. 

IV. 1950-1975: NO REAL PROGRESS 

Unfortunately, Reifenberg’s sympathetic approach to iconography and its 
possible bearing on the history of religion and belief remained exceptional un¬ 
til the seventies 29 S. Moscati (1951: chap. V), the first scholar to present a 


25. Contrast the recent study by Holbl (1989) who reaches totally different conclusions. 
As a matter of fact, however, the reception of symbols of foreign provenance always 
implies a process of creative re-interpretation by the receiving culture, and if Egyptian 
symbolism may be the general matrix of Phoenician symbolism, the latter has to be 
understood within its own cultural context, having its particular concepts and coher¬ 
ence. 

26. Cf. Sass, infra , p. 226. 

27. Cf. Sass, infra , pp. 212-213. 

28. Compare the somewhat similar approach in GGG: §§ 148-153. 

29. Strictly iconographical studies were generally authored by non-epigraphers, such as the 
Egyptologists R. Giveon (1961) and W.A. Ward (1968), or archaeologists as W. 
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new corpus of inscribed Hebrew seals since Diringer, simply referred to Gal¬ 
ling, offering a synthetical list of motifs appearing on the seals he classified as 
Hebrew, and noting in passing the rarity, on Hebrew seals, of some motifs 
such as divine or human figures (ibid.: 47-50). 30 F. Vattioni’s lists of He¬ 
brew, Aramaic and Phoenician seals (VSE, VSA, VSF, 1969-1981) were pri¬ 
marily designed as a database for onomastic research and as a bibliographical 
tool. Useful as they are in this respect, they contributed further to limit the 
study of Northwest Semitic name-seals to pure philology, as the iconic de¬ 
signs present on more than half of the inscribed Northwest Semitic seals 
listed by Vattioni are not even mentioned in these catalogues. 31 

In 1979 appeared the well informed catalogue of inscribed seals from 
public collections in Israel by R. Hestrin and M. Dayagi-Mendels, a landmark 
in the study of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals as Hebrew, Ammonite, 
Moabite, Phoenician and Aramaic seals are clearly distinguished. This cata¬ 
logue presents a photograph of each seal and/or impression; however, it still 
contains only short descriptions of the iconic designs represented on the 
seals, resembling in that respect 19th-century publications. There are general 
introductions on the use of seals in antiquity, seals of officials, seals of 
women, and on each of the ‘ethnic’ groups of seals included, but no separate 
chapter on iconography. If the authors admit that the original meaning of 
many of the designs had been religious or magic, they consider these motifs 
to be ornamental and simply decorative (see ibid.: esp. pp. 56-57), 32 falling 
somewhat behind Galling and Reifenberg. The statement that precisely “the 
seals which bear only inscriptions, without any decorative designs,” should 
be considered worthy “of special interest” (ibid.: 9), comes as no surprise to 
the reader. To be sure: “Inscriptions reveal” 33 - but only inscriptions? 


Culican (see his collected studies, 1986) and A.D. Tushingham (1970, 1971). See also 
P. Welten (1969: 10-33) on the origin and meaning of the winged sun-disk and the 
four-winged scarab on the Imlk jar handle impressions, and the Judaean rosette impres¬ 
sions. 

30. Compare Sass, infra , pp. 228-238. 

31. Obviously Vattioni’s lists are today in bad need of revision. A new list of Hebrew 
seals has just been published as part of G.I. Davies’ corpus of “Ancient Hebrew In¬ 
scriptions” (1991: 119-256; and note the synopsis with earlier collections at the end of 
the book). The author rightly admits that a number of seals mentioned there may not 
be Hebrew (ibid.: xi-xii). No mention is made of the seals’ non-epigraphical character¬ 
istics, as the purpose of Davies’ book is strictly philological. Yet another list, de¬ 
signed as an update of VSE, is being prepared by F. Israel, to be published in ZAH. 

32. Such comments are produced in the chapter concerning Hebrew seals, whereas the 
iconography of Ammonite, Moabite, and Phoenician seals does not even receive more 
than one or two standard phrases each (cf. ibid. : pp. 123, 143, 151). 

33. The title of a much appreciated special exhibition and its catalogue at the Israel Mu¬ 
seum (1973). 
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V. 1975-1990: GROWING INTEREST 

One specific aspect of decorated Northwest Semitic inscribed seals, the 
most important for our present concern, lies precisely in the simultaneous ap¬ 
pearance of an inscription and one or several figurative designs, two comp¬ 
lementary media of communication, on a single artifact. In principle, both 
media, picture and text, should be considered equally worthy of scholarly at¬ 
tention, as both may contribute not only to a better understanding of the reli¬ 
gious history of Syria and Palestine, but of their social and cultural history in 
general. 

After a century of philological one-sidedness, it is fortunate that one 
should note a clear increase in interest in iconography among Northwest Se¬ 
mitic epigraphers, an interest which has partly grown parallel to the recog¬ 
nition of the relative limits of palaeographical analysis for the classification 
and dating of Northwest Semitic seals. True, studies on palaeography, 34 ono- 
masticon, 35 and linguistic aspects 36 of the inscriptions and their reference to 
titles and offices held in ancient society 37 continue to stand in the forefront of 
scholarly discussion on seals, and no one will dispute the need and value of 
such studies for the cultural history of the Northwest Semitic world (cf. 
Avigad 1985; 1987a; H. Weippert 1988: 674-678). At the same time, how¬ 
ever, more and more publications address iconography as a topic in its own 
right and acknowledge its value for the adequate interpretation of Northwest 
Semitic inscribed seals. 38 - 39 

Thorough discussions of iconographical issues are found, for instance, in 
studies published by P. Bordreuil and A. Lemaire since the mid-seventies. 


34. See, among others, Herr 1978, 1980a; Naveh 1970a, b, 1975, 1982, 1985; van der 
Kooij 1987; Timm 1989a: 277-302, and the discussion of Lemaire, infra, pp. 4-7. 

35. See especially Jackson 1983b; Tigay 1986; Fowler 1988; Maraqten 1988; Zadok 
1988; Israel 1989,1991b, 1992. 

36. E.g., Jackson 1983a; Israel 1979a, 1984; Davies 1991 (see note 30). 

37. See the overviews, with references, of Avigad 1981, 1987a etc.; Hestrin 1983; 
Bordreuil 1992: 183ff. 

38. That this growing interest parallels the progress of O. Keel’s research on the iconogra¬ 
phy of Syro-Palestinian stamp seals in general (compare titles listed in the bibli¬ 
ography since 1977) is probably more than mere coincidence (cf. Lemaire 1988: 224 
and n. 60; Parayre 1990a: 269). Much recent progress in the study of Phoenician icon¬ 
ography in particular is due to the late W. Culican (cf. his collected papers, 1986) and 
E. Gubel. Regarding the identification of styles and schools in ivory carvings, of cru¬ 
cial importance also for glyptic research, the work of G. Herrmann and studies by I.J. 
Winter have to be explicitly mentioned (see infra , p. 266, n. 37). 

39. Faulty knowledge of iconography must lead to false results: in one particular instance, 
epigraphers have interpreted as an inscription what is clearly a figurative design 
(Uehlinger 1990). 
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Following up Galling’s earlier project (and note the important update of 
Galling 1937 by Welten 1977c), the latter scholar has repeatedly chosen icon¬ 
ography as a starting point for workshop studies (e.g., Lemaire 1979; 1986a; 
1990a; 1990b: 97-101), a line of research that is now further pursued by D. 
Parayre (1987; 1990a, b; see infra, pp. 28-51, and 259-260). P.R.S. Moorey 
has written informative introductions on typology and iconography of Iron 
Age stamp seals in the third volume of the Ashmolean Museum catalogue 
(Buchanan & Moorey 1988), 40 closely followed by H. Keel-Leu’s publica¬ 
tion of the stamp seal collection of the Biblical Institute in Fribourg (1991). 
R.W. Younker (1985, 1989) has discussed what he considers to be Ammon¬ 
ite, Israelite and Judaean royal iconography. 41 N. Avigad’s catalogue of He¬ 
brew bullae, which appeared in 1986, included a special section on icon¬ 
ography (pp. 118-119) despite the fact that only a slight minority of these 
bullae actually display iconic designs. In the same year, in an attempt to ident¬ 
ify characteristic features of Philistine glyptic, G. Garbini, known for pene¬ 
trating linguistic studies, even supported the opinion that ’’iconography is the 
best criterion for classifying seals, given the uncertainty of paleography and 
onomastics” (1986: esp. 444). 

The latter statement might sound surprising in view of the history of re¬ 
search of the past 125 years. 42 The present writer could easily endorse it if 
“classification” were understood in the sense of workshop studies as pion¬ 
eered by K. Galling. Obviously, it would then include the necessity of a com¬ 
bined study of inscribed and anepigraphic seals. 43 However, a caveat has to 
be raised immediately: As the iconic design and the inscription might well be 


40. The Northwest Semitic inscribed seals are presented together on pp. 44-46, where 
A.R. Millard contributed the discussion of the inscriptions. Comparison with preced¬ 
ing “Phoenician” stamp seals shows that while the separate grouping of inscribed seals 
may be a matter of convenience, it cannot be justified on typological or iconographical 
grounds. 

41. But see Moorey, op. cit .: 40-41; Hiibner, infra , pp. 140-141; see also Sass, infra , pp. 
214-217 for the relevant motif. 

42. Garbini’s own study seems to suffer from a certain confusion between icono- 
graphically founded workshop research and the aim for ‘ethnic’ classification on ono¬ 
mastic grounds: It starts from the identification of distinct iconographical features on a 
group of inscribed seals, namely (1) a four-winged scarab with drooping hind-wings (G 
57-58, 60-63 and M 17-18), and (2) the combined representation of winged disk, 
uraeus and falcons (G 49, 52-55, and M 20) on seals that are usually classified as 
Phoenician (e.g. Parayre, infra , p. 43, fig. 5; Gubel, p. 117, figs. 33, 37, 39; B 11), 
Aramaic (e.g. Parayre, infra , p. 40, no. 8; Bordreuil, p. 89, fig. 27), and Hebrew 
(rfmHp y rt y Lemaire, infra , p. 18). Garbini then arrives at a “Philistine” classification 
of these seals mainly on the basis of rather general assumptions, namely Egyptian in¬ 
fluence and mixed onomasticon. In practice, Garbini’s conclusions are thus only partly 
based on strict iconographical arguments, and these are certainly open to discussion. 

43. Cf. also Parayre, infra , p. 29; Gubel, pp. 11 Off. 
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the product of different workshops separated from one another in time or 
place - or both (especially in the case, attested several times, of inscriptions 
being added to originally anepigraphic seals) 44 - iconography and inscription 
have first to be studied separately if one should avoid the pitfalls of circular 
reasoning (cf. infra , pp. 258-261). One may easily imagine an ancient Israel¬ 
ite acquire an anepigraphic Phoenician or North Syrian seal and have his 
name added later by an Israelite seal cutter (see Gubel, infra, p. 107; Sass, p. 
228 with fig. 129; Uehlinger, pp. 261, 275-277 for some examples). 

In the meantime, it has to be recognized that the monographic argument is 
more and more used for the ‘ethnic’ classification of decorated seals, 45 a fact 
that certainly deserves some critical evaluation 46 Not surprisingly, then, two 
recent authoritative reviews of the status quaestionis in Northwest Semitic 
glyptic studies both consider iconography to be an essential issue, which they 
declare not devoid of methodological pitfalls, but sadly neglected since Gal- 
ling’s pioneering article (Avigad 1988: 14-16; Lemaire 1988: 223-224; and 
see now Bordreuil 1992). 47 

VI. The present status quaestionis 

As a matter of fact, the conditions for iconographical research are much 
better today than in the early fourties, when K. Galling had done his pion¬ 
eering research. First, the number of decorated Northwest Semitic inscribed 
seals has grown considerably during the past fifty years, 48 and so has that of 
anepigraphic Iron Age stamp seals from Palestine/Israel and adjacent 


44. To cite but one example, Lemaire has discussed this possibility for the seal / 'b ( dn bt 
sdd (or srr), where he argues for a fifth-century inscription having been added to an 
originally anepigraphic seventh-century seal (1990b: 106-109). 

45. Cf. Bordreuil’s catalogue of 1986, but also some more recent articles by Avigad (e.g., 
1985, 1989a, 1992c). 

46. Contrast Reifenberg’s statement that “the problem of attribution (cannot) be solved by 
the pictorial representations, as the same motifs were used by all the peoples con¬ 
cerned” (1950: 17). 

47. N. Avigad planned to return in detail to the iconography of Hebrew inscribed seals 
(1988: 16, n. 40). His passing away on January 28, 1992, regrettably leaves this pro¬ 
ject as an inheritance to other scholars. 

48. Galling’s article - limited to decorated seals with Northwest Semitic inscriptions - in¬ 
cluded 153 stamp seals. A rough estimate of the total number of seals known today, 
including those represented by impressions, amounts to ca. 1200; more than half of 
them bear iconic designs (Benjamin Sass, personal communication). These numbers 
may of course include a more or less important percentage of forgeries, on which see 
infra, pp. 270-271. 
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countries, albeit in somewhat more limited proportions. 49 Second, palaeogra¬ 
phy has seen tremendous progress since the early fifties. Today epigraphers 
are able not only to distinguish between the Aramaic, Phoenician and Hebrew 
scripts, but to differentiate various Transjordanian scripts which earlier had 
all been included in “Hebrew”. 50 An ongoing debate on Northwest Semitic 
linguistics, especially the “Canaanite” branch, seems to evolve towards even 
greater refinement with the differentiation of central vs. fringe dialects, with 
the possible recognition of distinct features of such fringe dialects as “Gilead¬ 
ite”. This state of affairs is of prime importance for glyptic research in gener¬ 
al, and also for iconographers, as one is now reasonably entitled to compile 
hypothetical ‘ethnic’ or - with regard to Ammon, Israel, Judah, and Moab - 
‘national’ glyptic corpora. 51 Do the decorated seals among these display spe¬ 
cific and characteristic features which in turn could allow us to classify those 
inscribed seals that do not display any diagnostic letter forms? 52 

The possibility of establishing ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ glyptic corpora could 
open the way to the compilation of corresponding ‘national’ iconographic re¬ 
pertoires. 53 On the other hand, the combination of iconographic and palaeo- 
graphic studies may allow us to define the distribution - more or less regional 
or international - of specific motifs or clusters of motifs. What could such 
research tell us positively about cultural diffusion and interaction, and, as a 
related aspect, cultural identity of a certain people or ‘nation’? May we detect 


49. Consequently, studies on both categories, inscribed and anepigraphic, urgently need a 
respective corpus. The “Corpus of Northwest Semitic Seals” prepared by the late N. 
Avigad will be edited by Joseph Naveh and Benjamin Sass for the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities. Another catalogue by Pierre Bordreuil is in preparation. On 
a corpus of excavated - or, at least, clearly provenanced - stamp seals from Palestine/ 
Israel, to be published by O. Keel, see infra , p. 269-270, note 50. 

50. A progress that is largely due to studies of N. Avigad (1952, 1970a, 1977a, b etc.) and 
J. Naveh (1966, 1970b, 1982). See also Herr 1978, 1980a; van der Kooij 1987. 

51. This has been attempted for the Ammonites by F. Israel (1987a), W.E. Aufrecht (CAI, 
1989) and U. Hiibner (see infra , pp. 130-160, esp. p. 131, n. 1), for the Moabites by 
Israel (1987b) and S. Timm (1989a: 159-264). Cf. Bordreuil 1992: 153-163. 

52. W.E. Aufrecht acknowledges the lack of scholarly discussion and wonders whether one 
is entitled to speak about “Ammonite iconography” at all. He poses numerous ques¬ 
tions: “(...) Did the artisans of Ammon employ distinctive and standard designs - ones 
not used by the designers of other nations (...)? Do the styles of animals, or even the 
choice of animals, give clues as to provenance? Can specific cultural influences ... or 
symbols ... tell us anything about Ammonite culture? And can the iconography con¬ 
tribute to dating of the inscriptions or complement the classification of the language 
which is inscribed with the picture?” without trying to look for an answer (pp. xxiv- 
xxvi). It is hoped that the present volume will offer at least some hints about how one 
could possibly deal with these problems. 

53. But see infra , pp. 258-263, on the methodological principle of the separate study of 
epigraphy and iconography. 
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specific choices that conditioned ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ repertoires at various 
periods? Could it even be possible to correlate such choices and the selective 
‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ repertoires to the history of a people’s or nation’s 
cultural “symbolic system” - of which religious symbols are a significant part 
- so that the iconographical study of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals could 
lead us towards a “thicker description” and a better understanding of ancient 
Syro-Palestinian cultures, including their religions? 54 Methodological pro¬ 
blems involved are complex and undoubtedly need thorough discussion. But 
time has come to put these questions on our agenda, and the Fribourg sym¬ 
posium was designed as a stimulus to that effect. 


54. Both terms, “symbolic system” and “thick description” are concepts borrowed from 
Clifford Geertz’s ethnographical and epistemological work on the interpretation of 
culture (Geertz 1973; cf. Rice 1980; Hofstee 1986). 



LES CRITERES NON-ICONOGRAPfflQUES 
DE LA CLASSIFICATION DES SCEAUX 
NORD-OUEST SEMITIQUES INSCRITS 

Andre LEMAIRE 
E.P.H.E., Paris 


I. Lieu de la decouverte 

II. Caracteristiques materielles 
ID. Paleographie 

IV. Disposition de la legende 

V. Langue 

VI. Onomastique 

VH. Hannonie ou contradictions des differents criteres: exemples 


Un des problemes fondamentaux de la sigillographie nord-ouest semitique 
du I er millenaire av. J.-C. est celui de la classification, du rattachement de 
chaque sceau a un royaume, une region ou une population precise, c’est-a- 
dire une “ethnie” du monde ouest-semitique, le terme “ethnie” designant ici 
simplement une population particuliere avec ses traditions culturelles (langue, 
religion...), sociales et politiques propres, et vivant habituellement sur un 
certain territoire. 

Une telle classification a l’interet de replacer chaque sceau dans son milieu 
humain et sa culture propre. Depassant la simple description materielle d’un 
objet, elle revele comment celui-ci est “humanise”, realise et utilise par des 
hommes d’une certaine epoque. Finalement une telle classification represente 
une etape necessaire pour reinsurer ces petits objets dans l’histoire. 

Concretement cette classification doit se baser sur certains criteres. Avant 
de laisser a d’autres l’etude du critere iconographique, nous voudrions evo- 
quer ici celui du lieu de la decouverte et des caracteristiques materielles; nous 
etudierons ensuite ceux directement lies a la presence d’une inscription: paleo¬ 
graphie, disposition de la legende, langue et onomastique. Enfin quelques 
exemples concrets illustreront quelques consequences de cette reflexion 
mdthodologique. 
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I. LIEU DE LA DfiCOUVERTE 

On pourrait penser que la classification ethnico-gEographique serait donnEe 
avec la provenance archeologique et gEographique du sceau. Cependant ce 
critere est souvent inutilisable du fait que la plupart des sceaux nord-ouest 
semitiques inscrits proviennent du marchE des antiquitEs. Ils sont done, le 
plus souvent, sans indication d’origine ou, lorsqu’une indication d’origine est 
mentionnEe par le marchand, celle-ci est evidemment sujette £ caution: elle ne 
peut etre utilisee, et encore de fa<jon prudente, qu’aprEs verification soit de la 
source meme de rinformation, soit de la concordance de cette indication avec 
les caracteristiques particulieres du sceau lui-meme. Le meme probleme se 
pose d’ailleurs pour les bulles et estampilles sur vase, meme si le pourcentage 
de bulles et surtout d’estampilles, essentiellement sur jarre, trouvees dans des 
fouilles regulieres est heureusement plus important 

De toutes fagons, le critere de l’origine, seul, ne peut etre un critere suffi- 
sant pour prEciser le rattachement ethnique d’un sceau, d’une bulle ou d’une 
estampille. Deja dans 1’antiquity, les sceaux pouvaient voyager, soit parce que 
leurs proprietaires eux-memes voyageaient de leur plein grE (commerce, 
diplomatic...) ou forces (deportation, exil...), soit parce que, considErEs com- 
me des objets personnels relativement prEcieux, ils pouvaient etre donnes en 
cadeau, transmis en heritage, ou meme pilles et revendus. 

Un probleme similaire se pose pour les bulles, liEes eventuellement a des 
lettres ou a des messages envoyEs a des destinataires plus ou moins lointains, 
ou k des actes notaries que l’interesse ou le successeur de 1’intEresse pouvait 
emmener avec lui, comme le montrent par exemple, les bulles des manuscrits 
arameens trouves dans une grotte du Wadi Daliyeh mais provenant, en fait, de 
Samarie (bibliographic dans Lemaire 1990d: 65, n. 205). II en est de meme 
pour les jarres estampillees dont le contenu pouvait faire l’objet d’un certain 
commerce, Eventuellement international, comme le montre le parallele des 
jarres rhodiennes a l’epoque hellenistique. 

Un exemple recent permet d’illustrer la prudence avec laquelle il faut uti- 
liser le critere de la provenance d’un sceau pour en deduire le rattachement 
ethnique. En 1982, lors du creusement des fondations d’une maison a Umm 
Udheinah, quartier ouest d’Amman, une tombe a 6l6 mise au jour contenant 
du materiel archeologique datant de la fin du VIII e h la fin du V e s. av. J.-C. 
Parmi ce materiel, on remarquait im scarabo'fde inscrit Iplfy bn m } S hmzkr, “a 
Paltay fils de Ma^oS, le ‘herault’” (fig. 1). Comme le fit remarquer F. Zaya- 
dine (1985b: 158), l’origine ammonite ne faisait apparemment aucun doute. 
Cependant un examen, meme rapide, de la paleographie et de l’iconographie 
caracteristiques de ce sceau nous conduisit immediatement a proposer de clas- 
ser ce sceau comme moabite ( ibid.: n. 25) et ce classement moabite a aussi £t£ 
retenu par la plupart des autres commentateurs: M. Abu Taleb (1985), P. Bor- 
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dreuil (La Voie royale: n° 170; 1987a: 285), F. Israel (1987b: n° XXV) et S. 
Timm (1989a: 217-219, n° 22; cf. infra, p. 184 et fig. 18), tandis que W.E. 
Aufrecht (1989) ne l’apas inclus dans son corpus ammonite. 

Cet exemple montre bien comment l’indication d’origine g6ographique et 
archeologique d’un sceau, quand elle existe, ne peut, k elle seule, et si utile 
qu’elle soit, determiner son classement ethnique et son cadre spatio-temporel 
de fabrication et d’utilisation. Cette indication n’a de valeur que dans la mesu- 
re ou elle est confirmee par les caract£ristiques du sceau lui-meme, en parti- 
culier, outre sa matiere, sa forme et ses dimensions, son inscription et son 
iconographie. 


II. CARACTfLRISTIQUES MATERIELLES 

Le premier travail de classement des sceaux, en particulier de ceux dont 
l’origine est incertaine, consiste a preciser leur aspect materiel: forme, ma¬ 
ture, dimensions. Ces caracteristiques peuvent deja orienter vers une culture 
precise, voire un atelier particulier. 

En effet, la forme du sceau (cylindre, scarabee, scaraboide, conoi'de, bou¬ 
ton, tampon, bague...) le rattache generalement a une certaine aire culturelle: 
le cylindre est plutot caracteristique de la Mesopotamie ou de la Syrie du 
Nord, le scarabee de l’Egypte ou du monde phenico-punique, le scaraboide 
de la Syrie-Palestine, le bouton du domaine hittite... 

La matiere des sceaux peut aussi aider a une classification en dtant plus ou 
moins caracteristique d’une region ou d’un atelier donne. L’exemple le plus 
clair est celui de 1’atelier de Tharros (Sardaigne) travaillant le jaspe vert pro- 
venant du Sud de la Sardaigne, essentiellement sous forme de scarab€es, aux 
V-IV es s. av. J.-C. (Pisano 1978: 37-56; Moscati & Costa 1982: 203-210; 
Moscati 1987:111-114). On connait par ailleurs l’importance de la production 
des conoides octogonaux en calcedoine dits “neo-babyloniens” aux VII-V 68 s. 
av. J.-C. II s’agit la de deux exemples de pierre semi-precieuse pouvant faire 
l’objet d’un commerce international. Le lien entre la matiere et le lieu de 
production 6tait vraisemblablement plus fort pour les sceaux realises dans une 
matiere commune comme le calcaire local (mizzfl) ou l’os, souvent utilises 
dans les ateliers judeens aux VIII-W 5 s. av. J.-C. (calcaire local: HD 51,71, 
73, 76-77, 80-81, 83-84; os: HD 34, 62, 91-96). 

Les dimensions du sceau et le fait qu’il soit perform ou non peuvent aussi 
orienter vers un certain classement car, dans un atelier, le travail en serie 
devait avoir tendance a se faire sur des sceaux de dimensions similaires. On 
rattachera ainsi probablement a la meme serie, pour des raisons de mati&re et 
de dimensions (confirmees par 1’iconographie), trois ou quatre gros scaraboi- 
des inscrits: 
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- l$>l : calcaire rouge-brun, 25 x 19 x 11 mm (Avigad 1954a: 236-237 = 
fig. 2), 

- Imnhn : calcaire jaune, 28 x 19 x 11 mm (VSE 182; Buchanan & Moorey 
1988: n° 291 = fig. 3), 

- Imqn : calcaire brun clair/rouge brique: 25 x 18 x 11 mm (Lemaire 1986: n° 
2 = fig. 4), 

- Ifdqy : schiste micace: 20 x 14 x 9 mm (provisoirement Zuckerman 1987: 
25-27 = fig. 5). 

Ces quelques exemples suffisent a montrer l’interet des caracteristiques 
materielles pour une classification des sceaux; en fait, l’utilisation de ce critere 
en sigillographie ouest-semitique meriterait une etude speciale utilisant toutes 
les donnees comparatives des sceaux inscrits, ainsi que des sceaux non- 
inscrits dont 1’origine est certaine. 


III. Paleographie 

Le phenomene de la diversification de l’ecriture alphabetique au debut du 
I er millenaire avant notre ere est de mieux en mieux connu. On distinguait, de 
maniere classique, trois grandes ecritures nord-ouest semitiques: les ecritures 
phenicienne, hebrai'que et arameenne. Les recherches recentes ont mis en evi¬ 
dence un certain nombre de developpements particuliers a l’6criture philistine 
(Naveh 1985) et aux ecritures transjordaniennes (Naveh 1970b; Herr 1980a; 
van der Kooij 1987), en distinguant les ecritures ammonite, moabite et 6do- 
mite. 

Les principales caracteristiques des ecritures phenicienne, hebrai'que et ara- 
meenne et leur evolution etant generalement assez bien connues (Peckham 
1968; Naveh 1970a; 1982; Amadasi Guzzo 1987: 41-69), nous nous conten- 
terons ici de quelques remarques sur les principales caracteristiques des ecri¬ 
tures transjordaniennes et de l’ecriture philistine: 

- L’ecriture ammonite est tres proche de l’ecriture arameenne, au point que 
J. Naveh (1982: 109-111) la considere comme une branche de l’ecriture 
arameenne. En ecriture sigillaire, 1’ammonite se reconnait generalement au 
caractere vertical ou quasi-vertical de ses hampes. 

- L’ecriture moabite semble avoir ete tres proche, au moins aux IX-VIII es s. 
av. J.-C., de l’ecriture hebrai'que; elle se reconnait assez facilement au 
caractere tres incurve de ses hampes, a ses tetes de m et de « a 3 ou 2 traits 
paralleles verticaux, ou quasi-verticaux, joints a la base par une barre hori- 
zontale, ainsi qu’a ses h a deux barres horizontales et deux hampes verti- 
cales altemees, l’une vers le haut, 1’autre vers le bas. 
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- L’ecriture edomite, moins bien connue faute d’inscription monumentale, 
semble avoir d’abord etc tres proche de l’ecriture moabite, avec, en parti- 
culier un mi large tete; elle parait avoir subi ensuite l’influence des 
ecritures phenicienne et arameenne (cf., en particulier, le w), ainsi que cer¬ 
tains ddveloppements propres. L’un de ceux-ci est l’inversion du d de bas 
en haut, probablement afin de mieux le distinguer du r qui avait fondamen- 
talement la meme forme. Assez bizarrement, cette forme particuliere de d 
ne semble avoir ete relevee ni par L.G. Herr (1980a: 30), ni par J. Naveh 
(1982:102-104), ni par G. Van der Kooij, ce dernier ayant confondu cette 
forme avec un f ouvert (1987: 114). Bien plus, F. Israel, qui en avait 
signale l’existence des 1979 (1979b: 175-176), semble l’avoir ensuite con- 
sideree comme un trait moabite (1987b: 112,120). Cependant l’apparition 
de ce type de d dans l’ostracon edomite de Khirbet Ghazzeh/Horvat ‘Ouz- 
za (Beit-Arieh & Cresson 1985) en a confirme et l’existence et le rattache- 
ment a la paleographie edomite (Lemaire 1987b: 69), tandis qu’un examen 
attentif de la bulle edomite qwsg[br] mlk \dm], trouvee k Umm el-Biyara 
(fig. 6; Herr 1978: 162-163), fait apparaitre la forme d’un d inverse a la 
fin de la ligne 2 qu’on lit done mlk ^[m], 

- L’ecriture philistine reste encore assez mal connue. Certains traits semblent 
la rapprocher tantot de l’ecriture phenicienne, tantot de l’ecriture paleo- 
hebrai'que. Mis a part quelques sceaux dont l’origine gdographique est as- 
suree et un scaraboide portant probablement le nom d’un roi philistin (cf. 
Uehlinger, infra, p. 285, fig. 21), la classification des sceaux philistins 
reste encore tres incertaine, comme le montre l’essai de G. Garbini (1986; 
cf. Uehlinger, supra, pp. XX, note 42). 

II faut souligner que 1’analyse paleographique ne permet pas seulement un 
classement ethnique ou r6gional mais qu’elle donne aussi une indication 
chronologique meme si celle-ci, surtout pour les sceaux, reste assez approxi¬ 
mative. 

Ce rapide rappel risque de donner l’impression que le rattachement d’un 
sceau a l’une des traditions scribales nationales est assez facile et Evident. 
C’est vrai pour un certain nombre de sceaux; ce l’est beaucoup moins pour 
d’autres, en particulier lorsque la 16gende est courte et ne comporte aucune 
lettre caracteristique. En fait, sous une apparente simplicity, 1’analyse paleo¬ 
graphique des inscriptions sigillaires ouest-s6mitiques comporte un certain 
nombre de pieges qu’il n’est pas inutile d’evoquer: 

1. Les inscriptions sigillaires sont des inscriptions sur un materiau dur et 
sont generalement de type monumental, ce qui implique certaines tendances a 
formaliser, a archaiser et meme parfois a deformer en fonction des limites de 
la place disponible. 
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2. La gravure de certaines ldgendes est trds soign6e tandis que celle d’au- 
tres peut etre beaucoup plus negligee; cette difference de style n’a pas de va- 
leur chronologique. 

3. A la fin du IX e , dans la premiere moiti6 du VTII e et, en partie, jusque 
vers la fin du VIII e s., la pal6ographie aramdenne est tr£s peu differentiae de 
la paieographie phenicienne. On peut done assez souvent parler d’une ecriture 
phenico-arameenne, en y incluant d’ailleurs 1’ammonite. 

4. Vers la meme epoque, fin du IX e -VIII e s. av. J.-C., les ecritures 
moabites et hebraiques restent tr&s proches. 

5. Certaines formes, parfois considerees comme exclusivement ammoni¬ 
tes, peuvent etre aussi attestees dans d’autres ecritures. Ainsi en est-il 
du ( ayin carr 6 qui apparait aussi en arameen (cf. le sceau nh ( m : fig. 7 et 
infra, p. 17), en hebreu (cf. le sceau Imqnyw ( bd yhwh : fig. 8; Cross 
1983), et en moabite (Israel 1987b: n° III, XXVIII; 1991a: 231). 

6. Certaines formes parfois considerees comme exclusivement moabites 
peuvent aussi etre attestee en ecriture pal6o-hebraique, voire en edomite. 
C’est le cas: 

- du m et, surtout, du n avec tete a trois et deux traits verticaux par alleles et 
base horizontale, forme que Ton retrouve aussi sur des sceaux hebreux du 
VIII's. ( Imqnyw ( bd yhwh: fig. 8; ISmryhw bn pdyhw : fig. 9, Bor- 
dreuil & Lemaire 1976: n° 5 = VSE 363; [ifzkryw khn d > r: fig. 10, Avi- 
gad 1975a; l < z ) bn b c lhnn: fig. 11, B 50, cf. Avigad 1987a: 197; lSm ( bn 
ywstr : B 55) et des estampilles jud6ennes de la fin du VIII's. av. J.-C. 
(HD 14-18, 21, 25) ou meme un peu plus tardives (A 77, 83, 89, 95-96, 
103, 114-116, 161, 172); 

- du ha deux barres horizontales et hampes altem6es vers le haut et vers le 
bas. En fait, ce type de h apparait aussi sur des sceaux israelites (/ c z > bn 
b c lhnn: fig. 11 \l ( z>bn hts: fig. 12, Avigad 1954a: 237; Herr 1978: 
135, n° 126; malgr6 Israel 1991a: 229), sur des estampilles judeennes (HD 
15, 20; A 80, 153) et probablement en Ecriture Edomite (Beit-Arieh & 
Cresson 1985: 100). 1 

7. Enfin la pal6ogrq)hie de certaines bulles judeennes post-exiliques r6vfele 
parfois une sorte d’6criture mixte aram6o-h6braique (Avigad 1976a) qui se 
rapproche de celle des sceaux classes gdneralement comme ammonites (CAI 
89 [= fig. 15], 90). 


1. Nous hesitons done a accepter comme moabites les sceaux Iklkl mnhm (Avigad 1979: 
n° 9; Timm 1989a: 203) et Ifunlk (Timm 1989a: 199-200, n° 14 = Sass, infra, p. 227, 
fig. 123) qui peuvent etre tout aussi bien hebreux. 
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Au-dela meme du rattachement ethnique, il semble parfois possible que 
l’analyse pal6ographique permette 1’identification d’un atelier (voire d’un gra- 
veur?) grace a des formes particulieres de lettres. Ce pourrait etre le cas du q a 
tete en forme de demi-cercle et base quasi-horizontale 16gferement bris6e, 
forme qui apparait sur les sceaux l ( Syw bn ywqm (fig. 13; D 38 = Sass, in¬ 
fra, p. 203, fig. 32, pi. 1:1) et yhzq (fig. 14; D 83); ce dernier, provenant de 
Naplouse selon les indications de Clermont-Ganneau (1883: n° 7) pourrait 
reveler une tradition particuliere d’un atelier du royaume d’Israel (Garbini 
1982:165,176) situ6 a Sichem ou Samarie. 

II faut d’ailleurs reflechir a la signification du rattachement pal6ographique 
de l’inscription par rapport au processus de fabrication d’un sceau inscrit et 
done a son classement: la paleographie caracterise-t-elle la tradition scribale 
du graveur/vendeur de sceaux ou celle de Pacqu6reur? Cette question peut 
paraitre futile puisque, le plus souvent, ces deux traditions scribales devaient 
etre identiques. Cependant, dans certains cas, vendeur et acheteur pouvaient 
se rattacher it des ethnies et it des traditions scribales difterentes, en particulier 
lorsque 1’acheteur ou le vendeur etait un Stranger de passage ou en residence 
provisoire dans un autre pays. Dans ce cas-la, la paleographie du sceau re- 
flete-t-elle la tradition scribale du graveur ou celle de Pacheteur qui pourrait 
avoir foumi lui-meme le module de la legende it graver? Cette demiere possi- 
bilite ne peut etre absolument exclue, cependant l’existence de sceaux avec 
debut d’abecedaires, sceaux sur lesquels le graveur s’est apparemment en- 
traine a graver a l’envers les premieres lettres de l’alphabet pour qu’elles ap- 
paraissent it l’endroit sur l’empreinte (Lemaire 1978a: 226-227; 1985b: 47; B 
116, 120 2 ) semblent reveler que la paleographie de la legende correspond 
plutot it la tradition scribale du graveur qu’a celle de l’acheteur. 


TV. Disposition de la legende 

La disposition de la legende est souvent liee it l’arrangement iconographi- 
que, s’il s’agit de sceaux iconiques; e’est done un critere se situant souvent a 
la limite de l’etude iconographique. Nous nous contenterons ici de trois re¬ 
marques sur la disposition de la legende des sceaux ammonites, moabites et 
edomites: 

1. Un certain nombre de sceaux ammonites presentent une iconographie 
centrale (quadrupede ou sphinx marchant ou galopant, scarabee aux quatre 
ailes deployees, soleil aiie, bucrane flanque de deux oiseaux...) situee entre 
deux lignes d’ecriture (CAI 9, 19, 30, 52, 68, 79, 89 [= fig. 15], 99, 106, 


2. A l’examen direct, Tauthenticite de ce sceau parait douteuse: il pourrait s’agir d’une 
copie modeme, maladroite, de n° 116. 
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114, 126, 129, 140; cf. Hiibner, infra, pp. 157-159, figs. 1, 7, 14, 16, 23- 
24). Une des variantes de cette disposition situe une ou deux lettres (souvent 
bn) dans le champ median, eventuellement de part et d’autre du motif icono- 
graphique central (CAI 1, 3, 5, 23, 42, 85, 118, 129, 131-133, 135, 141; cf. 
Hiibner, infra, figs. 4, 8, 16, 19, 25). Cette disposition en trois registres, le 
champ median etant occupe par l’iconographie, se retrouve sur la bulle edomi- 
te qwsg[br] mlk } d[m] (fig. 6) mais semble absente de la glyptique moabite. 

2. Une autre disposition, qui peut aussi se retrouver sur certains sceaux 
arameens et hebreux, semble avoir dte assez rdpandue en sigillographie am¬ 
monite: une legende disposee verticalement, soit d’un seul cote, soit de part et 
d’autre d’un motif iconographique central dispose verticalement (personnage 
debout, oiseau dresse, Homs assis sur une fleur...: CAI 14-15, 17-18, 24, 
28, 46, 60, 82-83, 96, 102-103, 105, 111, 128, 143; cf. Hiibner, infra, figs. 
3, 5, 9-11; Sass, pp. 201-202, figs. 13, 20). 

3. Ces deux dispositions semblent absentes de la sigillographie moabite, 
au moins a ce jour. A l’inverse, la disposition de la legende sur, au moins, 
trois lignes d’6criture, le sceau etant dispose dans le sens de la hauteur, dis¬ 
position attestee sur le sceau moabite Iplfy bn m } 8 hmzkr (fig. 1) evoqud 
plus haut, semble absente dans la sigillographie ammonite, 3 alors qu’elle est 
attestde en moabite, edomite, hebreu, philistin et phenicien. 


V. Langue 

Etant donne la brievete habituelle des legendes sigillaires, il est 6vident que 
l’utilisation du crit&re linguistique risque fort de rester assez limite. De fait, un 
certain nombre d’inscriptions sigillaires ne component que le nom du proprid- 
taire, eventuellement precede du / d’appartenance commun a tout le nord- 
ouest semitique et qui ne peut servir pour une classification. D’autres, ap- 
paremment plus souvent en hebreu et en ammonite qu’en phenicien, arameen 
ou moabite (Dion 1989: 75), mentionnent aussi le patronyme, soit en l’ad- 
joignant directement, soit en le faisant preceder d’un terme indiquant la filia¬ 
tion. L’indication d’un titre, d’une fonction ou d’un metier reste beaucoup 
plus rare, de meme que la mention du grand-pere. 4 L’appartenance linguisti¬ 
que apparait done essentiellement: 


3. CAI 56 pose un probleme particulier car il participe probablement aux deux cultures: 
ammonite et phenicienne. 

4. D faut mettre a part deux sceaux votifs: le sceau phenicien de “Ba l alyaton” (BM 48507), 
peut-etre a lire lb c lytn > i ) l m > S Imlqrt rSp ou bsr (Lemaire 1991a: 115) et le sceau 
d’“Abinadab” (BN, Coll. deLuynes, N 3316) ...ybndb ndrl'St bfdn tbrkh (CAI 56). 
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- soit lors de Pemploi du terme de filiation: bn / bt (dialecte “cananeen”) ou 
br/brt (aram^en); 

- soit lors de l’adjonction d’un titre de fonction impliquant l’emploi du relatif 
(cf. hebreu > Sr ( l hbyt, 3 Sr ( l hms ) et/ou l’emploi de Particle prepose h- 
(en “canan6en") ou de P6tat emphatique postpos6 - J> (en arameen): ainsi, 
par exemple, “le scribe” ecrit hspr ou spr\ 

De toutes fagons, Pemploi du terme de filiation, de Particle ou de l’etat em¬ 
phatique permet seulement de distinguer Parameen des dialectes “cananeens” 
(Israel 1984; Garr 1985) sans permettre, pour ces demiers, de pr^ciser s’il 
s’agit du phenicien, de l’hebreu, du philistin, de Pammonite, du moabite ou 
de l’&lomite. 

Cependant, malgre ces limites, ce critkre linguistique ne peut etre negligd. 
En fait, il permet de pr£ciser un rattachement ethnique lk ou le entire pal£o- 
graphique est pratiquement inutilisable, en particulier lorsqu’il s’agit de distin¬ 
guer les sceaux ammonites des sceaux arameens. En effet, la paleographie 
ammonite 6tant tres semblable sinon identique k la paleographie arameenne 
(supra), Pemploi de bn au lieu de br devient des lors un bon indicateur d’un 
6ventuel rattachement au domaine ammonite. 

Outre ces deux differences linguistiques faciles a discemer, on peut aussi 
eventuellement, mais avec beaucoup plus de nuances, utiliser des entires 
d’usage qui restent plus incertains: 

- II semble que Particle propose ait et£ moins usite en ammonite que dans les 
autres dialectes cananeens (Israel 1979a: 156), comme le montre, en parti¬ 
culier, le syntagme ( bd mlk au lieu de ( bd hmlk (Avigad 1977a: n° 1). 

- La relation d’une Spouse k son mari semble exprim6e par l’6tat construit 
> ^t, “femme de", en sigillographie hebrai'que, phenicienne (cf. Pbtmlk 3 St 
yS ( : G 41) et, probablement, 6domite (cf. Imnfymt 3 Stpdmlk, cf. infra, p. 
16 et fig. 23), tandis que la tradition sigillaire ammonite (CAI 36, 44) et 
probablement arameenne (Avigad 1976a: n° 14; Lemaire 1990d: 34-35) 
utilisait plutot l’etat construit 3 mt, “servante de” (Lipiriski 1985:165; 1986: 
450; cf. Pemploi de aSSatum et de amtum en accadien: Kienast 1984: 94- 
100 ). 

- Dans la tradition sigillaire arameenne, la legende commence parfois par 
designer le sceau lui-m6me: htm. Cet emploi initial de /itm, k distinguer de 
Pemploi de la finale ht}tm z sur deux sceaux ph6nico-louvites (Lemaire 
1977a: 34), se retrouve aussi sur trois sceaux classes souvent comme 
ammonites (CAI 55 [= fig. 16], 57, 61); cependant, selon J. Naveh 
(1988: 115), le premier se rattache plutot au domaine arameen tandis que 
Pauthenticity des deux autres reste discutfe (Garbini 1967; 1968; Naveh & 
Tadmor 1968; Bordreuil 1973a: 183; Avigad 1985: 5, n. 24; Htibner 
1989b: 223). 
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Au total, T utilisation du crit&re linguistique, th6oriquement tr£s important, 
reste trfcs limits dans la pratique, d’autant plus limit6e qu’elle ne foumit pas, 
jusqu’il maintenant, d’indication temporelle. Involution de chacune des lan- 
gues 6tant tr&s lente et pratiquement insensible au niveau du vocabulaire at- 
test6 sur les sceaux. De plus, il faut ajouter que ce entire linguistique doit etre 
manid avec beaucoup de precautions pour les £poques tardives it cause du r61e 
de plus en plus grand jou6 par l’6criture et la langue aram£ennes. Aprfcs la 
disparition des royaumes d’Israel, de Juda, d’Ammon, de Moab et d’Edom, 
les dialectes cananeens de ces ethnies ont et6 peu a peu remplac6s, au moins 
au niveau de la langue £crite, par l’aram6en. L’emploi de l’arameen sur des 
sceaux ou estampilles judeennes post-exiliques est un phdnomene bien connu 
(Avigad 1965: 231-232; 1976a: n° 5, 14). II faut noter qu’un phdnomene si- 
milaire semble s’etre produit dans l’ancien territoire ammonite comme le mon- 
trent deux sceaux provenant probablement du me me atelier: le conoide lzk > br 
mlkm c z (fig. 17; B 84; Bordreuil 1987a: 284; CAI136); et le conoide ItmkH 
br mlkm (fig. 18; CAI 1; cf. Hiibner, infra, p. 159, fig. 26). 5 Ces deux co- 
noi'des sont clairement d’6criture et de langue aram6ennes mSme si leur ono- 
mastique (infra) est non moins clairement ammonite. On pourrait des lors pro¬ 
poser de les appeler ammonito-arameens, en parall&le 1’appellation regue 
“judeo-arameen”. Au-delit de l’6criture et de la langue, ils r6valent l’importan- 
ce de l’onomastique pour un classement “ethnique”. 


VI. Onomastique 

L’information essentielle donnde par la legende sigillaire est g6neralement 
de type onomastique: elle precise le nom du proprietaire, 6ventuellement com- 
plet6 par son patronyme ou son titre. On sait que l’exploitation de l’onomasti- 
que pour pr6ciser un rattachement ethnique ne peut se faire sans certaines pre¬ 
cautions, specialement aux epoques d’important brassage des populations, ou 
lorsque la region ou l’ethnie fait partie d’un empire plus vaste tel que l’empire 
perse, ou, plus tard, l’empire remain. Cependant l’onomastique qui apparait 
sur les sceaux est une information directement liee au proprietaire du sceau et 
peut done nous reveler le milieu, l’“ethnie” dans laquelle ce sceau inscrit a ete 
utilise. 

L’exploitation ethnique de l’onomastique varie suivant l’epoque et suivant 
le type d’onomastique; celle-ci peut etre plus ou moins caracteristique d’une 


5. La lecture de ce sceau a et6 tres discutee: on a propose de lire [ < \bd mlkm (Cross 1973: 
127-128, n. 6; Israel 1987a: 143) ou bdmlkm (Avigad 1985: 5, n. 25). Cependant, aprfes 
examen de ce sceau, il semble assez clair qu’il n’y a pas de place pour la restitution d’un 
( ayin avant le b (Cross 1983: 61, n. 36; Tigay 1987: 187, n. 66) et que e'est la lecture 
br mlkm qui s'impose (B 84; Lemaire 1989: 88, n. 4). 
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“ethnie”, ou, au contraire, commune au monde ouest-s6mitique. On distin- 
gueradonc: 

1. Les noms th£ophores comportant un th6onyme caractfristique d’une 
culture, d’un royaume, d’une ethnie. Ainsi: 

- Milqart, 4 Ashtart ou Eshmoun pour l’onomastique ph6nicienne; 

- Yahve pour l’onomastique hebraique, en distinguant la finale yahviste 6cri- 
te habituellement -yw dans le royaume du Nord (Israel) et -yhw en Juda 
(cf. Sass, infra, p. 199); 

- Milkom pour l’onomastique ammonite (cf. Hubner, infra, p. 132); 

- Kamosh pour l’onomastique moabite (Timm 1989a: 159; cf. infra, pp. 
161ss.); 

- Q6s pour l’onomastique 6domite; 

- et probablement Hadad (hdd) et Hr pour l’onomastique aramdenne. 

On remarquera que “El” et “Ba c al” n’apparaissent pas dans cette liste de theo- 
nymes caracteristiques d’une ethnie. En effet: 

- “El” est pratiquement attest^ dans toute l’onomastique ouest-semitique et 
meme dans toute l’onomastique semitique en g6n6ral, incluant l’accadien, 
le nord- et le sud-arabe. De fa^on plus precise, “El” est attest^ en ph6ni- 
cien, ou il reste relativement rare, 6 en h6breu (Fowler 1988: 38-44), en 
arameen (Maraqten 1988: 44-45,223), en ammonite, ou il est tr&s frequent 
(Tigay 1987: 171, 187; Aufrecht 1989: 357-358), en moabite (Israel 
1987b: n° III, XXXII), en edomite 7 et en 6pigraphie philistine (Naveh 
1985:9,17,18). El peut designer soit le dieu “El”, soit la divinity, “dieu”, 
en general. L’arameen semble permettre de distinguer ce dernier sens avec 
la graphie *lh, caract6ristique de l’onomastique aram6enne (Maraqten 
1988:45; Lemaire 1990a: 17). 

- Meme si “Ba c al” 6tait surtout populaire dans l’onomastique ph6nico-puni- 
que (Benz 1972:288-290), ce theonyme etait pratiquement commim a tout 
le domaine ouest-s6mitique. Il etait attest^ en h6breu (Fowler 1988: 54-63; 
Avigad 1988: 8-9) et, plus rarement, en aram6en (Maraqten 1988:48-49), 
en ammonite (CAI 58,129), en moabite (Israel 1987b: n° XVI), 8 en 6do- 
mite 9 et en 6pigraphie philistine (Naveh 1985:11, n° 1). 


6. La liste de F.L. Benz (1972: 266) inclut plusieurs sceaux h6breux ou ammonites. 

7. Cf. <d>l (infra, pp. 16-17, et Israel 1979b: n° 2), Sm<>l (Herr 1978: 165, n° 5), b<zrH 
(Driver 1945: 82; Herr 1978: 166, n° 7; cf. infra , note 9). 

8. Pour ce sceau b c lntn , on pourrait quelque peu h6siter entre un rattachement k V6pi- 
graphie moabite et un rattachement k l’6pigraphie hebraique de la deuxitoe moiti6 du 
vm e s. av. J.-C. 

9. Cf. le sceau Ib^l c bdhb < l achet£ k Petra en 1940 (supra, n. 7; Millard 1983a: 193, n. 
20). P. Bordreuil (1986d) et F. Israel (1987a: 142; 1987d: 338) ont propose de lire 
Ibtyy c bd bb c l et de classer ce sceau comme ammonite; cependant, ni Torigine, ni la 
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- Enfin “Shamash” est, au moins, commun k l’onomastique arameenne (cf., 
par ex. Sm^dry : CIS II, 87; B 111; SmSfr : Avigad 1986b: 53) et pheni- 
co-punique (Lemaire 1990a: 19-20). 

2. En dehors des noms theophores, certains noms peuvent etre linguis- 
tiquement caracteristiques d’une langue precise. 

- De ce point de vue, l’onomastique arameenne meriterait une etude detaillee 
(provisoirement Silverman 1969; Komfeld 1978; Maraqten 1988). Parmi 
les elements caracteristiques de cette onomastique, outre >lh (supra), on 
peut noter br, “fils” (cf. brhdd, brrkb, br$r, brg^yh...), mr > , “maJtre”, 
( dr, “aider” (versus c zr en arameen ancien et en cananeen), yhb, “don- 
ner”, mt ( , “sauver”, rqy, “aimer, se complaire” (versus r$y/h en cana- 
n6en), auxquels on peut ajouter les participes haph'el avec preformante b, 
ainsi: m e heytab > el (Fowler 1988: 127). De plus, on notera que l’ono- 
mastique arameenne comporte assez souvent trois Elements, se terminant 
par le suffixe personnel de la premiere personne du singulier: ainsi dhly, 
J Inwry, > lsmky, byt^dlny, byt > l ( Sny, grm^lhy, hdys c y, yhwpdny, ssnwry 
etc. (Maraqten 1988: 105-106). 

Dans le domaine cananeen, il est difficile de proposer des caracteristiques pro- 
pres a tel ou tel dialecte. Meme si tel element est particulierement populaire 
dans une onomastique specifique, il est necessaire de rester prudent: 

- tmk est tres bien atteste dans l’onomastique ammonite (CAI, pp. 375-376; 
cf. fig. 18), cependant le verbe tmk est aussi atteste en hebreu et en pheni- 
cien (KAI241,13; Israel 1979a: 153). 

- bqS est bien atteste dans l’onomastique ammonite (CAI 37,137.7 10 ,140); 
cependant le verbe bqS est aussi atteste en hebreu tandis que le nom bqSt 
est atteste sur un sceau (fig. 19 = BM 113200) it paleographie hebrai'que 
mais a iconographie et onomastique ammonites (Prideaux 1877; Clermont- 
Ganneau 1883: n° 22; Bordreuil & Lemaire 1979: 83, note 7; Lemaire 
1986: 319; cf. Oman, infra, p. 59, fig. 16). 


paleographie, ni la disposition, ni Tonomastique, ni l’iconographie ne semblent justi- 
fier cette classification. L’ecriture etant tres aramafsante, il semble preferable d’inter- 
preter c bdhb c l comme un anthroponyme, soit avec une sorte de h compaginis, variante 
en quelque sorte vocalisee de tydbH (Naveh 1979: n° 45,7), soit comme une sorte de 
transcription de Tarticle arabe h(n)- (Knauf 1988a: 70s., n. 334) comme, peut-$tre, 
fydWly dans un ostracon de Beersheba (Naveh 1979: n° 34, verso 3, n° 35,1), en 
parallele a 1’onomastique nabateenne: ( bd y lb c ly ou c bdHg(y) y Av (cf. Cantineau 1932: 
II, 125). Cf. aussi la bulle lmlklb ( c bd hmlk , vraisemblablement a lire ImlkbH ( bd 
hmlk (Lemaire 1975; Bennett 1983: 11; pour deux autres essais d’interpretation, cf. 
Puech 1977: 12; Layton 1991). 

10. A la la suite de F.M. Cross, W. Aufrecht lit p'r$ mais un examen attentif revele que ce 
qui a ete lu p'r est plutdt un q (cf. deja Puech 1991: 231, n. 46 proposant de lire [ 
des lors la restitution [b]qS semble tres probable. 
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- L’element ndb est aussi tres populaire dans l’onomastique ammonite (Auf- 
recht 1989: 369); cependant il est aussi attest^ dans l’onomastique hebrai- 
que et dans Ponomastique moabite (cf. le roi moabite Kamusunadbi sous 
Sennacherib: ARAB II, § 239). 

- m§ ( est probablement aussi k placer dans ce groupe. II est bien atteste pour 
le roi moabite du IX e s. av. J.-C., cependant il a peut-etre ete aussi utilise 
dans ime onomastique voisine, en particulier en Edom (infra, p. 16). 

- La finale -w des noms propres semble nous faire sortir du domaine ouest- 
semitique car elle est assez caracteristique de l’onomastique nord-arabe an- 
cieime (cf. en nabateen). 11 

3. La prudence est encore plus necessaire lorsqu’il s’agit de noms attestes 
dans tout le domaine ouest-semitique tels que mnhm, Sim ... 

Tout en permettant, avec nuances, de proposer assez souvent un rattache- 
ment ethnique ou regional, le critere onomastique paraft difficile a utiliser 
pour une datation, meme approximative. En effet, revolution des usages 
onomastiques parait avoir 6t6 souvent assez lente et quasi-imperceptible sur 
une duree de deux ou trois siecles. On notera, cependant, que l’onomastique 
d’epoque royale semble comporter de plus en plus de noms yahvistes au fur 
et a mesure que l’on approche de la chute de Jdrusalem en 587. Cette evolu¬ 
tion statistique peut malheureusement difficilement 6tre exploitee au niveau de 
l’onomastique d’un sceau car les premiers noms yahvistes remontent proba¬ 
blement deja au XIII e s. av. J.-C. (Lemaire 1990e: 239-240). Une evolution 
similaire a pu se produire dans le royaume ammonite puisque toutes les attes¬ 
tations actuellement connues du theonyme “Milkom” dans l’onomastique am¬ 
monite (CAI 1 [= fig. 18], 127, 129, 136 [= fig. 17], 147) semblent dater 
du VI e s. av. J.-C. Cependant il parait quelque peu prematurd d’en ddduire un 
crit&re possible de datation de l’onomastique ammonite. 

Par ailleurs, 1’utilisation du critere onomastique dans la classification “eth¬ 
nique” ndcessite une tres grande prudence lorsqu’il s’agit d’identifier un per- 
sonnage d’un sceau avec un homonyme atteste ailleurs, dans la tradition litte- 
raire (biblique, assyrienne ou autre) ou en epigraphie. Ce probleme a deja ete 
aborde par N. Avigad a propos de 1’epigraphie paleo-hebraique et de la Bible 
(1987b; cf. Herr 1980b; Elayi 1986; Schneider 1988; 1991). 

- En ce qui conceme les noms de rois d’lsrael et de Juda, N. Avigad ne 
retient que ceux qui sont clairement attestes comme rois parce que, sur les 
sceaux ou sur les bulles, leur nom est precede de c bd, “serviteur/ministre". 


11. La lecture de plpv (B 70; CAI 75) est a corriger en pit ■' (Lemaire 1985b: 42, n. 76; 
Aufrecht 1989: 196-197; Puech 1989: 590) tandis que nous ne comprenons pas la lec¬ 
ture -fV pour VSE 117:1, proposee par F. Israel (1989: 93-94, n. 16): apres le ( ayin, 
il y a une fleur de lotus (CAI 38). 
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Sont ainsi nommes le roi d’Israel J6roboam (II) et les rois de Juda: Ozias, 
Achaz et Ez6chias. 

- Pour les autres personnages, il est n6cessaire d’avoir au moins le meme 
anthroponyme et le meme patronyme; c’est encore mieux si s’y ajoute 
1’identity d’un qualificatif, d’un titre ou d’lme fonction (Avigad 1978c) ou 
encore du nom du grand-p6re. De toutes fa^ons, il faut qu’il y ait une bon¬ 
ne correspondance chronologique. D&s lors, outre cette correspondance 
chronologique, 1’identity de deux Elements semble n6cessaire pour que 
l’identification puisse etre consider^ comme probable et celle d’un troisie- 
me Element pour qu’elle puisse etre consideree comme pratiquement sure. 
Cette prudence methodologique peut etre g6ndralis£e a 1’identification de 
personnages mentionnSs sur les autres sceaux nord-ouest semitiques. 


VII. Harmonies ou contradictions des diffErents critEres: 

EXEMPLES 

Le plus souvent, les resultats de l’analyse paleographique, linguistique et 
onomastique ne font que confirmer 1’indication de l’origine, si elle est con- 
nue, ainsi que le rattachement iconographique etudie dans ce symposium. La 
convergence de ces differents indicateurs conduit dvidemment a im rattache¬ 
ment clair et sans hesitation qui pourra servir de reference pour les cas moins 
dvidents. A ce sujet, on peut rappeler que les premiers essais de classification 
des sceaux nord-ouest semitiques inscrits se sont souvent faits en utilisant les 
deux critferes les plus evidents, lorsqu’ils existent: d’une part, l’origine, 
d’autre part, une onomastique comportant un theonyme national. C’est seule- 
ment £i partir de ces premieres identifications que s’est prdcisd, peu a peu, le 
entire paleographique. Ainsi en a-t-il 6td pour les sceaux hdbreux et moabites 
des le XIX e s., et pour les sceaux ammonites depuis 1946 (Avigad 1946; 
1952). 

Dans les faits, il est rare que l’analyse de chacun des criteres conduise a 
une conclusion precise totalement assuree; elle n’aboutit souvent qu’a une cer- 
taine probability. Cependant, pour aboutir a un resultat relativement certain, il 
suffit qu’un seul des criteres utilises soit caract6ristique et que les autres ne 
s’opposent pas a ce r6sultat. C’est en tenant compte de ce principe que nous 
voudrions proposer quelques corrections de classification: 

1. Le sceau Vbdhwrn (fig. 20; B 2) a generalement ete classe comme 
ph6nicien; cependant P. Bordreuil a note, ^ juste titre, que “l’ecriture rappelle 
surtout celle de Mdsha”. Des lors, avec M.G. Amadasi Guzzo (1989), on 
peut mettre sdrieusement en doute la classification ph6nicienne a cause de la 
paldographie: le h a deux barres horizontales attests dans ce sceau est prati¬ 
quement inconnu en paleographie phdnicienne (Herr 1978:18); le h phenicien 
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a, en effet, trois barres; bien plus, l’incurvation assez prononcee de la hampe 
du n ne parait pas ph6nicienne. Ces deux caract6ristiques indiquent plutot une 
paldographie moabite ou h6braique. 

Le classement de l’onomastique semble plus difficile. Comme le th6onyme 
“Horon” ne semble attest^ qu’ici dans toute l’onomastique nord-ouest s6miti- 
que du I er millenaire av. J.-C. (Benz 1972: 309; Xella 1988: 57), 12 il est 
malaisd de prendre position. Le culte de Horon est bien attest^ en punique, k 
Antas en Sardaigne (Sznycer 1969; Uberti 1978), mais les deux toponymes 
bibliques “Beyt-Horon” et “Horonayim” (= “Horonen) montrent que ce culte 
n’dtait probablement pas inconnu en Palestine ni, peut-etre, en Moab. Si 
l’onomastique semble de rattachement incertain, il faut noter l’orthographe 
particuliere de ce nom: “Horon” est 6crit hwm, avec un w mater lectionis, ce 
qui parait contraire a l’orthographe phenicienne (Puech 1989: 592) et a l’or¬ 
thographe philistine, puisque, aussi bien a Antas que dans l’ostracon de Tell 
Qasile, Horon est ecrit hrn (Amadasi Guzzo 1989: 147). Par contre, la pre¬ 
sence d’un w n’etonnerait pas dans une inscription moabite puisque le topo- 
nyme “Horonen” est ecrit f}\vrnn dans la stele de M6sha (lignes 31, 32?). 
Comme l’iconographie precise de ce sceau est unique (Gubel 1987b: 247- 
249), il est difficile d’en situer l’atelier de gravure, mais on peut dire que la 16- 
gende de ce sceau est tres probablement moabite et qu’il s’agit meme vrai- 
semblablement du plus ancien sceau moabite inscrit connu k ce jour, a peu 
pres contemporain de la stele de Mesha (fin du IX e s. av. J.-C.: Gubel 1987b: 
247). 

2. Le sceau de ydP (fig. 21; B 3; cf. Timm, infra, pp. 173-174 et fig. 9) 
a 6te publie comme ph6nicien. Cependant sa pal6ographie, en particulier la 
forme du faleph pratiquement en 6toile, autoriserait tout aussi bien un rat¬ 
tachement a la paldographie moabite. Le nom ydP semble, jusqu’a mainte- 
nant, inconnu, aussi bien en ph6nicien qu’en moabite; il en est de meme du 
verbe dlh. Des lors, ici, c’est probablement l’iconographie qui fera eventuelle- 
ment pencher la balance du cot6 moabite car ce type de griffon stylise est deja 
bien atteste en glyptique moabite (cf. Timm, infra, p. 192, figs. 7, 10), 
sp6cialement avec aigrettes (Timm, fig. 8). 

3. Le sceau lm$ry (fig. 22; B 65; cf. Gubel, infra, p. 119, fig. 48) a 6t6 
recemment classe comme moabite, mais, avec J. Naveh (1988) et S. Timm 
(1989a: 251, n. 147), cette nouvelle classification ne parait pas convaincante. 
Pal6ographiquement, selon J. Naveh, “Such a $ade does not exist in the script 
of the Moabites. It may be Aramaic or Phoenician, or perhaps Ammonite” 
(1988: 115) et on note que P. Bordreuil avait deja rapproch6 les formes des 
lettres de ce sceau de celles des inscriptions ph6niciennes de Karat6p6. Le 
nom m$ry, tr6s probablement “Egyptien”, est bien atteste en phdnico-punique 


12. Cependant il pourrait etre atteste dans le nom sabeen ( bdhm (Garbini 1976: 302, 307). 
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(Benz 1972: 142), en particulier dans la fameuse stele de m$ry ancetre, a 16 
generations, d’un Carthaginois (CIS I, 3778; Xella 1990: 211). On le ren¬ 
contre aussi ci Ougarit (Grondahl 1967: 161, 401), probablement en pal6o- 
hebreu (A 108; Timm 1989a: 250, n. 145), en aram6en (Maraqten 1988: 88, 
181) 13 et en neo-assyrien (Tallqvist 1914:140) ou il est, en particulier, attest^ 
pour un roi de Moab a l’epoque d’Assarhaddon et d’Assurbanipal (ANET: 
pp. 291, 294) et probablement pour un autre roi de Syrie-Palestine de cette 
6poque (Timm 1989a: 312, 314, n. 24). 14 Etant donnd que la paleographie de 
ce sceau n’est pas moabite, il ne semble y avoir aucune raison de privilegier la 
mention d’un roi du meme nom comme roi de Moab et de proposer de l’iden- 
tifier avec le proprietaire de ce sceau comme cela a ete fait recemment (Bor- 
dreuil 1985: 25-26, n° 3; 1986a: n° 65; 1986d; 1986e: 133, n° 171; 1986f: 
120; 1987a; 1991: 464; Israel 1987b: n° XXIII; Gubel 1991a: 915; cf. infra, 
pp. 109,121). En fait, l’onomastique semble plutot confirmer les indications 
de la paleographie en faveur d’un rattachement probable au domaine phenicien 
comme l’avaient propose auparavant la plupart des epigraphistes. 

4. F. Israel a propose de classer comme moabites deux sceaux: lmS ( ( d > l 
et Imnhmt >St pdmlk 15 (fig. 23; Israel 1987b: n° XXVI, malgre Israel 1979a: 
n° 15 le classant comme edomite) qui presentent un d inverse de bas en haut. 
Or cette forme de lettre n’est attestee surement qu’en edomite (supra, p. 5); les 
autres lettres ne s’opposeraient pas a un rattachement a la paleographie 
edomite; au contraire, la forme du k de la fm de la ligne 1 semble inconnue en 
moabite. On proposera done plutot de rattacher paieographiquement ces deux 
ldgendes a l’edomite (pour la face anepigraphe de ce sceau, cf. Oman, infra, 
p. 66, fig. 52). 

5. Pour ce qui est du sceau lmS ( ( d 3 l (Israel 1987b: n° VI; CAI 31), N. 
Avigad (1951: 34) avait, le premier, propose de reconnaitre dans la deuxieme 
lettre un m de forme particuliere avec une hampe de droite vers le haut et une 
hampe de gauche vers le bas. Ce type de m apparait aussi sur le sceau ImS 
(fig. 24; Israel 1987b: n° X), comme l’avait bien vu Avigad (1970a: 291- 
292), ainsi que sur le sceau lf}kS( fig. 25; B 67; Israel 1987b: n° XV; Timm 
1989a: 197-198, n° 13), en fait a lire Ihkm comme l’avait bien vu L.G. Herr 
(1978: 51, n° 109; cf. Timm, infra, p. 181-182). Ce type de m existe done 


13. On peut proposer de lire htm m$ry sur un sceau-cylindre phenicien ou, plutot, arameen 
provenant de Cilicie que A. Dupont-Sommer (1950: 43-45) proposait de lire htm $ 
sry. Malheureusement aucune photographie n’en a ete publiee et nous ne savons ou il 
est. 

14. Cependant, malgre Timm 1989a: 250, n. 145, Mu-su-r(i) ne semble pas avoir ete roi 
deGaza. 

15. Paieographiquement, la lecture pdmlk semble preferable a gdmlk. Le nom pdmlk est 
deja atteste sur un sceau moabite (Israel 1987b: n° XIII). 
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vraiment 16 et, au moins, a trois exemplaires. 17 F. Israel avait classe les trois 
sceaux comme moabites; cependant puisque ce type de m apparait au moins 
une fois en compagnie d’un d ddomite, inverse de bas en haut, on songera 
plutbt a rattacher ce type de m, et done ces trois sceaux, h la sigillographie 
Edomite. 

6. Le sceau (fig. 7; CAI10) avait et6 class6 comme ammonite par 
L.G. Herr (1978: 70-71, n° 35) et nous avions nous-memes soulign6 la forme 
carree du ( ayin (Bordreuil & Lemaire 1979: 83) et celle du h apparemment a 
deux barres horizontales. Cependant un examen plus minutieux de l’emprein- 
te de ce sceau revele que ce h presente, en fait, une troisieme barre un peu 
ddcalee vers la gauche, entre la barre superieure et la barre inferieure. Paleo- 
graphiquement l’ecriture de ce sceau est done plutot arameenne. La disposi¬ 
tion de la ldgende vers le milieu du champ et son iconographie ne sont pas 
attests jusqu’ici sur des sceaux ammonites. 18 Le nom comporte 1’element Ih 
assez nettement arameen (cf. d£ja Israel 1987a: 144). Ce sceau se rattache 
done plutot a la sigillographie arameenne. 

7. Le conoide Imnfym (CAI 29) peut, paleographiquement, etre aussi bien 
aramden (B 108) qu’ammonite (Israel 1987a: 145). L’onomastique est com¬ 
mune au monde ouest-semitique, meme si elle est populaire en ammonite; 
l’iconographie neo-babylonienne (cf. Oman, infra, p. 65, fig. 41) n’a rien de 
typiquement ammonite. Nous hesiterions done, aujourd’hui encore plus 
qu’en 1985 (cf. Lemaire 1985b: 46-47), a classer ce sceau comme ammonite. 

8. Le sceau de < §n > l (fig. 26; CAI 6) avait ete classe comme ammonite 
par L.G. Herr (1978: 72, n° 39) & cause de la forme carree du 'uyin. Cepen¬ 
dant cette forme est aussi attestee en paleographie hebraique du VIII e s. av. 
J.-C. (supra, p. 6). Le nom ( Sn ) l ne semble attest^ qu’ici en nord-ouest semi- 
tique; il pourrait se rattacher au verbe ‘WS atteste dans l’onomastique hebrai- 
que (Fowler 1988: 84,106,131, 354). Des lors, on retiendra plut6t la propo¬ 
sition de G. Garbini (1982: 176; Israel 1987a: 144) d’y voir un sceau israelite 
du royaume de Samarie ou une iconographie similaire du lion rugissant (Le¬ 
maire 1990a: 13-16; Avigad 1992c) et du scarabee volant a deux ailes est bien 
attestee (cf. Sass, infra, pp. 214, 221-222, motifs B2.2. et Dl). 

9. Recemment N. Avigad (1989a: n° 19) a hesite a rattacher le sceau ISlm^ 
(cf. Uehlinger, infra, p. 264, fig. 6) a l’epigraphie moabite. En fait, aucune 


16. Malgre Timm 1989a: 293 qui doute de 1’authenticite des sceaux ImS et lmS ( Wl. 

17. Un autre exemplaire semble assez clairement atteste a la fin de la ligne 1 d’un sceau du 
marche des antiquites oil on pourrait proposer de lire, de fa 9 on conjecturale: qws >m 
(Wolfe & Sternberg 1989: n° 24, classe comme moabite). On notera, & droite du regi- 
stre median, sur une espece de cube, la presence possible d'un d inverse. 

18. Le sceau lSm < (Israel 1987a: 145 = CAI 63) n’est probablement pas ammonite. 
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des lettres, et surtout pas le m, ne semble moabite. Le nom Sim } l n’est pas at¬ 
tests en moabite alors qu’on le trouve sur un conoi'de pouvant provenir de la 
rdgion d’Ashdod (Herr 1978: 21), ainsi qu’en h6breu biblique (Nb 1,6; 2,12 
etc.). Comme l’iconographie (cf. Keel 1977:288-308; GGG: § 178; Sass, in¬ 
fra, p. 234; Uehlinger, pp. 264-265) n’est pas attestde jusqu’a maintenant sur 
des sceaux moabites, il ne semble y avoir aucune raison de rattacher ce sceau 
k la sigillographie moabite. 

Ces quelques exemples revelent diverses nuances de certitude ou de proba¬ 
bility dans la classification ethnique, meme lorsqu’il y a une certaine conver¬ 
gence minimale. Cependant, pour un certain nombre de sceaux inscrits, cette 
convergence minimale (non-contradiction des entires) n’existe pas: il y a une 
apparente contradiction entre la provenance, les caracteristiques materielles, la 
disposition de la 16gende, les resultats de 1’analyse paleographique, linguisti- 
que, onomastique et iconographique. 

1. La contradiction entre la provenance et les autres caracteristiques du 
sceau, dont nous avons vu im exemple plus haut, peut assez facilement s’ex- 
pliquer par le fait que ce sceau, avec ou sans son propri6taire, avait pu voya¬ 
ger des l’antiquite. C’est ainsi qu’on peut facilement expliquer la decouverte 
d’un certain nombre de sceaux inscrits nord-ouest s6mitiques dans des fouil- 
les m6sopotamiennes, pensant particuliferement aux deportations, mais sans 
^carter totalement le commerce et la diplomatic. C’est le cas du sceau ISbH bn 
> lyS ( (CAI 45), des sceaux de kmSntn (Israel 1987b: n° VIII), provenant 
d’Ur, de ( bdb ( l (B 8) et de rpty provenant de Khorsabad (B 89; cf. Bor- 
dreuil, infra, p. 87 et fig. 17), de b ( lntn provenant de Tello (B 61; cf. Gubel, 
infra, p. 123 et fig. 65; Timm, pp. 175-178), ainsi que des bulles ( tr ( zr pro¬ 
venant de Ninive (CIS II, 52).i9 

On notera aussi que deux sceaux pal6o-hebreux, au moins, datant du VIII e 
s. et probablement israelites, ont ete trouves sur la c6te de la Mediterran6e 
occidentale: le sceau lyw^b, trouv6 & Carthage dans une tombe du IV-III e s. 
av. J.-C. (D 9; cf. Sass, infra, p. 235 et fig. 140), ainsi que le sceau Wm’l 
p } rt, provenant de Puerta de Tierra (Cadix) (Lemaire 1985b: n° 17 20 ). On 
pourrait eventuellement songer ici k la participation d’Israelites au commerce 
international des Ph&iiciens (cf. Lemaire 1984: 137-138). 


19. On pourrait aussi mentionner, avec reserve, deux sceaux dits provenir de Bagdad: Igbrt 
mrhd (G 88) et ISH bn ) lyS < (G 28 = CAI 30), ainsi qu’un sceau dit provenir de Meso¬ 
potamia le conoi'de IbqStbt "bdyrh (supra, p. 12). 

20. On notera que le petit personnage debout, de face, sur ce sceau peut Stre rapproche 
d’une representation similaire sur un sceau an£pigraphe inedit, probablement palesti- 
nien (collection privee), comportant ce motif entoure d’une bordure cablee a l’interieur 
d’une guirlande de grenades (pour ce motif, cf. Sass, infra , p. 207, fig. 52). 
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Enfin on remarquera que, entre deux pays voisins, les ^changes ont pu 
naturellement etre assez nombreux (supra: le sceau Iplfy bn m > 8 hmzkr, fig. 
1). A titre d’exemple, on rappellera que trois sceaux pal£o-h6breux, au 
moins, ont 6t6 trouvEs en Transjordanie: le sceau ISlm bn mnhm provenant de 
Tell Safut (Bordreuil & Lemaire 1976: 51, n. 15; Weippert 1979; 1980); le 
sceau PlSm* pll (fig. 27), provenant de 'Ain el-Basha dans la BuqEia (Jorda- 
nie centrale), public comme ammonite (Puech 1976) mais k la paleographie et 
k Ficonographie clairement hEbraiques (Bordreuil & Lemaire 1976: 63; CAI 
95, pp. 247, 250); ainsi que le sceau lg3yhw ( bd hmlk, provenant d’Umm 
el-Qanafid, prEs de Na c ur (Fulco 1979). 

2. Les contradictions, sur le sceau lui-meme, entre la paleographie, la lan- 
gue, l’onomastique et Ficonographie, paraissent plus difficiles k expliquer. 
Pour essayer de les comprendre, il peut etre utile de rappeler les principales 
6tapes de la fabrication des sceaux. Assez schematiquement, on peut distin- 
guer: 

- le choix du matEriau par le graveur (pierre commune, semi-precieuse ou 
autre), 

- la premiere mise en forme du sceau: scarabEe, scaraboi'de, conoi'de, 
cylindre dans ime dimension prEcise, 

- la gravure de Ficonographie, 

- la gravure de F inscription. 

II est vraisemblable que le meme atelier de graveur pouvait souvent assurer 
toutes les etapes de cette fabrication. Cependant, outre le commerce du matE- 
riau a l’etat brut, il semble y avoir eu un certain commerce de sceaux “nus”, 
simplement mis en forme et non encore graves, ainsi que de sceaux graves en 
serie ne comportant que Ficonographie. Il semble meme vraisemblable que, 
pour la plupart des sceaux inscrits comportant une iconographie importante, 
cette iconographie ait ete preparee a l’avance, en serie, avec eventuellement, 
mais pas toujours (Dion 1989: 75), une place reservde pour l’inscription, 
celle-ci ne pouvant etre gravee qu’au moment de l’achat du sceau ou apres. 
Cette pratique semble confirmee par le fait que, lorsque Facheteur ne deman- 
dait pas a faire graver son nom (et ne voulait pas payer pour cela), le graveur 
se contentait habituellement de remplir la place r6serv6e pour l’inscription par 
ime simple ligne brisee, en zig-zag, ou un autre motif de remplissage, comme 
l’attestent un certain nombre de sceaux an6pigraphes comportant la meme 
iconographie que les sceaux inscrits. 

Des lors, les contradictions apparentes entre Ficonographie et l’inscription 
peuvent s’expliquer: 

- soit par le fait d’une grande diffusion d’une serie iconographique a partir 

d’un meme atelier dans divers ateliers regionaux secondaires ou on les 

vendait en y ajoutant Eventuellement F inscription. 
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- soit par le fait, plus rare, que la gravure du nom du propriStaire ait pu etre 
rajoutee apres coup, eventuellement assez longtemps aprSs (Lemaire 1990b: 
109). 

3. En ce qui conceme les contradictions possibles entre les diverses carac- 
t6ristiques de l’inscription elle-meme (palSographie, disposition, langue et 
onomastique), il faut mettre a part le problSme onomastique posS par 1’adop¬ 
tion habituelle de certains noms Strangers dans une ethnie au point que le 
commun du peuple ne devait plus sentir ce nom comme Stranger. L’exemple 
classique de cette acculturation onomastique est pSf}r, “Pashhour”, nom d’ori- 
gine Sgyptienne, mais tres bien attests en hSbreu biblique (Jr 20,1.2.3...) et 
Spigraphique, en particulier en sigillographie (A 151-153; Avigad 1989b: 94- 
95, n° 4; cf. Sass, infra, p. 201 fig. 2, p. 211 fig. 61). 

II faut aussi mettre a part des groupes de sceaux liSs a un contexte politico- 
culturel particulier. Ainsi: 

- les noms asianiques (louvites ou autres) apparaissant sur des sceaux phSni- 
ciens (Lemaire 1977a; 1991b: n. 6) ou phSnico-aramSens (Lemaire 1985b: 
32-33; cf. B 122) du VIII-VII e s. av. J.-C; 

- l’emploi quasi-gSnSral de 1’aramSen par les diverses ethnies de l’empire 
perse; 

- im certain nombre de lSgendes avec une palSographie originate (aramai- 
sante?) sur des conoides de la fin du VII e et du VI e s. av. J.-C., pSriode 
marquSe par le dSveloppement de l’emploi de l’Scriture aramSenne. Ainsi, 
outre les sceaux ammonito-aramSens mentionnSs plus haut: 

• le conoide octogonal Ihwnn bn y\nyh (D 21), 

• le conoide octogonal l < bdyhw bn Sbrhr (D 35; B 56), 

• le conoide octogonal ISbrhr bn spnyhw (D 39), 

• le conoide Intnyhw bn ( bdyhw (D 32; B 49; cf. Sass, infra, p. 202 fig. 
30, p. 223 fig. 117), 21 

• le conoide Isryh bn bnsmmr (D 33), 

• le conoide octogonal IbqSt bt ( bdyrh (fig. 19) a l’Scriture hSbrai'sante 
et l’iconographie et l’onomastique probablement ammonites ou aramS- 
ennes (cf. supra, p. 12). 22 

A ces conoides, on peut proposer d’ajouter quelques scaraboides qui sem- 
blent dater de cette pSriode de transition: 

• le scaraboide Ifynnyh bn wryh (CAI4) dont la langue est “cananSenne” 
et la palSographie aramSenne ou ammonite; 


21. L’ouverture du c ayin sur ce sceau semble plut6t indiquer une datation vers la fin du 
VIP s. av. J.-C. (Puech 1989: 590). 

22. Cette particularity pourrait s’expliquer par le fait que le graveur ait pu etre un Israelite 
ou un Judeen (residant en Ammon ou Juda, ou meme deporte en Mesopotamie?). 
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• le scaraboi'de lyhwySm ( bt SwSSr^r 22 (Avigad 1965: 228-230; B 54) 
avec une graphie Itebraique k la premiere ligne et une graphie arameenne 
a la seconde; 

• le scaraboi’de Inhmyhw bn mykyhw (fig. 28; D 30) qui presente un k 
a tete en triangle, inconnu par ailleurs, semble-t-il, en paleo-hebreu, 
mais bien attest^ en ammonite. 

Evoquons enfin le probleme pos6 par le conoide htm mng^nrt brk Imlkm 24 , 
“sceau de Mannu-ki-Inurta, b£ni par Milkom” 25 (fig. 16). La mention de 
Milkom l’a fait classer g6n6ralement comme ammonite (B 76; Israel 1987a: 
142; CAI55; H 90); cependant, l’exemple du sceau ...] fyndb Sndr l < St b$dn 
tbrkh, class6 aussi souvent comme ammonite (CAI 56), semble montrer que 
l’invocation du dieu Milkom n’est peut-etre pas un critere suffisant: selon J. 
Naveh (1988:115): “The seal of Mannu-ki-Inurta is definitely Aramaic”. En 
fait, pateographiquement 1’inscription peut etre aussi bien arameenne qu’am¬ 
monite. La formule htm ... oriente normalement vers la sigillographie aram6- 
enne. Le nom propre, Mannu-ki-Inurta, est assyrien. L’iconographie (cf. 
Oman, infra, figs. 1+71) parait assyrianisante mais est bien attest6e sur des 
sceaux ammonites (Aufrecht 1989: 352). On peut done Itesiter entre une clas¬ 
sification “assyro-arameenne”, “arameenne” et “ammoni to-arameenne”. 

L’evocation de ces demiers sceaux r6vele, semble-t-il, les limites de notre 
effort de classification des sceaux nord-ouest semitiques inscrits: la rigueur 
methodologique doit aussi tenir compte des particularismes et des originalites 
li6es a des conjonctures originates, ici, k la rencontre de deux personnalites: le 
graveur et le proprietaire/acheteur. Plus encore que l’iconographie, qui semble 
d’abord l’oeuvre du graveur, l’acheteur n’ayant plus qu’a la choisir apres 
coup, l’inscription porte inevitablement la marque de l’originalite de ces deux 
personnages marquds culturellement. Les contradictions entre les differentes 
caracteristiques de l’inscription peuvent done eventuellement reveler que le 
graveur/vendeur et l’acheteur se rattachaient a deux cultures differentes, ou 
meme que, chacun de leur cote, le graveur/vendeur et/ou l’acheteur partici- 
paient de deux cultures differentes. 


23. Pour la lecture du w a la deuxieme ligne cf. Naveh 1988: 116; Puech 1989: 590; Dion 
1989: 76. 

24. La lecture br klmlkm (Na 'aman & Zadok 1988: 45s., n. 51) est paleographiquement 
possible mais reste trfes conjecturale dans l’attente d’une attestation claire d’un tel an- 
throponyme. 

25. Malgre Bordreuil 1986a: 68-69, cette traduction s’impose (cf. CAI 55; Bunnens 1989: 
174; Dion 1989: 76). 
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18. Scaraboide ItmkH brmlkm , ammonito-arameen (BM 102971; photo Trustees of the 
British Museum). 

19. Scaraboide bqSt bt ( bdyrh , hebreu ou ammonite (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apr&s une 
photo A. Lemaire). 

20. Scaraboide / c bdhwm, phenicien ou, plut6t, moabite (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’ apr&s 
une photo Jean Dufour; cf. B 2). 

21. Scaraboide ydl y , phenicien ou, plut6t, moabite (photo J. Dufour; cf. B 3). 

22. Scaraboide lm$ry , moabite ou, plutot, phenicien (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apr&s une 
photo Jean Dufour; cf. B 65). 

23. Scaraboide Imnhrnt y Stpdmlk , moabite ou, plut6t, edomite (D 64, pi. XXI:l,b; pour 
la face anepigraphe decor£e, cf. Oman, infra , p. 66, fig. 52). 

24. Scaraboide moabite ou, plutot, edomite (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apr&s Avi¬ 

gad 1970a: pi. 30:8). 

25. Scaraboide Ihkm/k , moabite ou, plut6t, edomite (photo Jean Dufour; cf. B 67). 

26. Scaraboide / c &r7, ammonite ou, plutot, hebreu (photo Trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum). 

27. Scaraboide l y lSm c pll, ammonite ou, plutot, hebreu (Keel 1977: 109, fig. 96 [cor- 
ng6]). 

28. Scaraboide Inhmyhw bn mykyhw, hebreu (photo A. Lemaire). 
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A PROPOS DES SCEAUX OUEST-SEMITIQUES: 
LE ROLE DE L’ICONOGRAPHIE 
DANS L’ATTRIBUTION D’UN SCEAU 
A UNE AIRE CULTURELLE ETAUN ATELIER 

Dominique PARAYRE 
Universite de Lille HI 


I. L’espace: image et aires culturelles (IX e -VI e siecles) 

1. Elements endogenes 

2. Elements exog&nes 

3. Combinaison des Elements: les types caracteristiques d’une aire culturelle 

II. L’espace: image et ateliers (IX e -VI e sidles) 

1. Premier exemple: les ateliers du royaume d’Israel 

2. Deuxieme exemple: les ateliers du royaume de Sandal 

3. Troisieme exemple: vers la definition d’une koM tardive (fin VII e -VI e siecles) 
HI. Histoire et culture materielle: la conquete perse, permanences et nouveautes 


L’idee directrice de notre contribution a ce recueil consacre 4 l’icono- 
graphie des sceaux ouest-s6mitiques est simple: il s’agit d’une reflexion 
methodologique sur le r61e de l’iconographie dans le classement des sceaux 
en general et de la glyptique ouest-semitique en particulier. Cela par rapport 
au role plus traditionnel des criteres epigraphiques, dont Andre Lemaire nous 
propose une analyse critique dans 1’article precedent. Ce choix est tres reduc- 
teur par rapport a la richesse potentielle de l’iconographie. Nous nous bor- 
nons ici 4 un travail de classification des donnees, 4 la fois geographique et 
chronologique, ce qui est en fait le fondement meme de la demarche du spe- 
cialiste: integrer le document au contexte qui l’a produit avant de l’interroger 
dans telle ou telle perspective. 

Pour 6viter toute generalisation facile, nous avons choisi de fonder cette 
reflexion sur l’etude d’un motif figuratif precis auquel nous avons consacre 
recemment un article publie dans la revue Syria (Parayre 1990a). Le motif 
choisi etait en realite un symbole, celui du disque solaire aiie. Ce symbole est 
une creation de l’Egypte et non de l’Orient; et l’Orient lui-meme ne l’aurait 
sans doute pas cree, parce qu’il associe deux elements de nature radicalement 
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differente, une composante astrale (le soleil) et une composante empruntee au 
regne animal, plus precisement a celui des oiseaux (les ailes du “faucon pele- 
rin” a l’origine). D est arriv6 d’Egypte a P6poque du Bronze Moyen, avec une 
configuration toute particuliere et une symbolique tits forte, k la fois solaire et 
royale. Cette image est doublement iddale pour notre propos. En effet, elle 
combine les apports de l’Egypte et de l’Orient, ce qui est pr6cisdment la mar¬ 
que des terres ouest-semitiques. De plus, elle est quasi omnipr6sente et tres 
malleable, ce qui en fait une excellente pierre de touche pour distinguer les 
diffdrents centres de production de ce vaste domaine, du Taurus jusqu’it 
l’Arabie et de la Mediterran6e orientale jusqu’a la Mesopotamie; cela, k la fois 
pour la pdriode pre-achemenide (IX e -VI e siecles) et pour la peri ode de la 
domination perse (VI e -IV e siecles). 

II n’est pas possible de chiffrer avec exactitude la proportion de sceaux qui 
arborent le symbole solaire par rapport au total actuellement accessible; on 
peut simplement dire qu’il s’agissait d’une image frdquente, ce qui est naturel 
pour des regions entourees de tous cotes par des empires et des royaumes ou 
elle surabondait. Par contre, pour ce qui est des documents dont le repertoire 
comporte un disque aile, nous pouvons proposer une repartition provisoire 
entre cachets inscrits et cachets andpigraphiques au sein de chaque ensemble 
culturel. Sont inscrits: 

- 80% des cachets pheniciens anterieurs a la conquete perse, contre seule- 
ment 8% pour l’epoque achemenide; 

- 55% des cachets isra£lites et 45% des cachets aramdens; 

- presque 100% des sceaux judeens, qui se limitent a quelques exceptions 
pres aux fameuses “empreintes royales” de Juda; 

- 100% des sceaux ammonites et moabites. 

La morphologie du symbole solaire est la meme, que le sceau comporte ou 
non une 16gende. L’article publid dans Syria 6tait pour l’essentiel ime typo- 
logie, qui proposait im classement des diffdrentes variantes de l’image dans 
l’espace et dans le temps. Nous nous proposons ici de le completer, de corri- 
ger certains points, et surtout d’en degager une methode de travail, methode 
qui est dtjk pratique courante en iconographie orientale, mais qu’il importait 
de prdciser pour le monde ouest-sdmitique, ou la predominance de l’dpigra- 
phie a tres longtemps relegue toute autre approche des sceaux a ime place 
secondaire. 

Quelques impdratifs rndthodologiques simples et dvidents se sont ainsi 
imposes d’emblde k tous les participants au colloque de Fribourg. 

Sur le plan de 1’analyse et de la reproduction graphique des donnees, il 
nous a sembld indispensable d’6tudier puis de dessiner l’image choisie de la 
fagon la plus precise et la plus exacte possible: en effet, souvent seul un detail 
infime permet de prdciser l’origine et la date d’un document. II est tout aussi 
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necessaire d’harmoniser le rendu des differentes images du corpus etudie, et 
de respecter l’echelle, afin de permettre un travail de comparaison correct. 

Sur le plan de la m6thode de recherche lato sensu, il est apparu essentiel de 
travailler constamment dans un cadre contextuel, selon un certain nombre de 
principes: 

- eviter d’isoler les sceaux de 1’ensemble de la culture materielle. II est 
capital de les comparer aux autres productions accessibles, quel que soit le 
materiau et quelles que soient les dimensions. Ainsi avons-nous utilise a la 
fois l’art monumental et les “arts mineurs” comme les ivoires, les coquillages, 
les petits objets en pierre, les monnaies... Le seul ancrage sur est bien enten- 
du l’art monumental, et nous disposons malheureusement de bien peu de re- 
peres dans le monde ouest-semitique: citons Zincirli, Karatepe et Tell Halaf 
dans le monde arameen. 

- dviter d’isoler les sceaux livrds par les fouilles des sceaux conserves dans 
les divers musses et collections, les premiers etant naturellement la pierre de 
touche pour classer les seconds. Quelles que soient les reserves emises judi- 
cieusement par Andre Lemaire, et malgre la rarete des donnees stratifiees dans 
le domaine des sceaux ouest-semitiques, les objets mis au jour dans les chan- 
tiers de fouilles sont fondamentaux, ce qui justifie d’ailleurs le projet mis en 
oeuvre a Fribourg par le Professeur Othmar Keel lui-meme. 

- eviter d’isoler les sceaux inscrits des sceaux anepigraphes. D’une part 
1’etude de detail prouve que les memes ateliers fabriquent indifferemment les 
uns et les autres dans de nombreux cas, et que seule une approche globale de 
la production est pertinente. Ce principe est capital pour travailler sur les rap¬ 
ports entre demande et production, et distinguer les sceaux graves ^ l’avance 
auxquels on rajoute le nom du proprietaire (travail en sdrie) des sceaux de 
commande, ou la legende est prevue des le depart (travail a la demande ou au 
coup par coup). 

- eviter d’isoler image et ecriture. Entre les sceaux aniconiques et les 
sceaux purement figuratifs, une masse de documents combinent de multiples 
fagons legende et representation figuree, les uns associant plusieurs images a 
la legende, les autres se limitant a une image isolee. 1 Ce n’est qu’en analysant 
les diverses fagons dont cette combinaison s’est operee que l’on peut esperer 
degager les series significatives. 

- eviter d’isoler les images les unes des autres, et notamment d’isoler le 
disque aile de son contexte figure. Lti-aussi seul un travail sur les associations 
rdcurrentes et sur les exclusions permet de reperer les series significatives, 
maitre-mot de toute recherche iconographique pertinente. 

- 6viter d’isoler le travail de gravure ^ proprement parler des autres don- 
ndes intrinseques: la forme, le materiau, les dimensions de l’objet. 


1. II faut mettre a part les cachets bifaces, ou le jeu entre image et ecriture est plus subtil. 
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Ces considerations generates une fois posees, nous allons presenter main- 
tenant l’essentiel des resultats de notre enquete, en trois points: 

- l’espace: image et aires culturelles, soit une approche globale. 2 Ou com¬ 
ment l’etude du disque aile permet de mettre en lumiere les caracteristiques 
majeures du repertoire et du style des differentes aires culturelles qui se 
cotoient ou se recoupent dans 1’Orient ouest-semitique des IX e -VI e siecles. 

- l’espace: image et ateliers, soit une approche ponctuelle. 3 Ou comment 
l’etude du disque aite permet d’identifier et de localiser les fabriques sur le ter¬ 
rain. 

- le temps: image et evenement, soit une recherche sur l’impact d’un chan- 
gement politique sur les arts figures. Ou comment Petude du disque aile per¬ 
met d’apprehender la conquete perse et ses consequences sous Tangle des 
permanences et des nouveautes. 


I. L’ESPACE: IMAGE ET AIRES CULTURELLES (IX e -VI e SIECLES) 

L’enquete engagee dans une perspective globale aboutit a une constatation 
majeure. Nous avons affaire a des elements heterogenes de nature et d’origine 
diverses: d’un cote, des traditions figuratives qui remontent a 1’Age du Bron¬ 
ze (elements endogenes); de 1’autre, les traditions figuratives des grandes 
puissances du I er millenaire, d’autant plus pourvoyeuses d’images qu’elles 
furent des puissances conquerantes (elements exogenes). 

1. Elements endogenes 

L’analyse permet d’abord de reperer ce que les arts figures des regions 6tu- 
diees perpetuent de l’imagerie des siecles anterieurs, probldme qui naturelle- 
ment ne se pose pas avec l’ecriture. 

On peut classer dans cette categorie les empennages. L’adjonction d’une 
queue d’oiseau au disque aile remonte a la Mesopotamie du Bronze Recent. 
Elle devient courante a partir du debut de l’Age du Fer (XII e -XI e siecles), si 
bien que les disques ailes et empennes sont la norme au I er millenaire: il y a la 
un pltenomene de quasi-cannibalisme figuratif par rapport a l’oiseau eploye, 
qui du meme coup se rarefie considerablement dans le repertoire oriental. Les 
empennages sont naturalistes en Mesopotamie et dans les royaumes louvites 
(fig. 1), stylis6s au Levant (figs. 2-3). Les empennages doubles sont exclusi- 
vement levantins (fig. 3). 

On peut dgalement classer dans cette categorie des elements particuliers: 
notamment certains modes de remplissage des ailes, par exemple les ailes a 


2. Ou macro-analyse ou contexte au sens large. 

3. Ou micro-analyse ou contexte au sens restreint. 
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rebord frang6 de plumes (fig. 4), ou encore la tradition ajour6e dont une des 
racines est la Syrie du Bronze Moyen (fig. I). 4 Sans oublier des associa¬ 
tions figuratives, dont celle du soleil et du croissant de lune, combinaison qui 
va prendre des formes particuli&res au I er milldnaire (figs. 4-6). 

Nous avons constate avec int£ret qu’Eric Gubel est parvenu k une hypo- 
th£se analogue & propos des sceaux pheniciens, pour lesquels il 6voque k plu- 
sieurs reprises la resurgence des scarab6es “Hyksos” du Bronze Moyen. II est 
fort possible en effet que les symboles solaires et le repertoire de ces scara- 
bees aient ete une des sources d’inspiration des graveurs levantins, a cote 
naturellement des objets contemporains. 

2. Elements exogdnes 

L’analyse globale permet aussi de reperer ce que les arts figures des re¬ 
gions etudiees ont emprunte aux grandes puissances voisines du I er mille- 
naire. Probldme qui lit non plus ne se pose pas pour l’epigraphiste. Ces sour¬ 
ces d’inspiration sont au nombre de trois: a l’Ouest, l’Egypte; au Nord, le 
monde anatolien, c’est-a-dire les principautes louvites qui perpetuent les tradi¬ 
tions du Grand Empire hittite; a l’Est, la Mesopotamie assyro-babylonienne. 

D 'Egypte viennent le disque vide, les cobras ou uraei'; les modeles omitho- 
morphiques complexes de l’art monumental, et les nombreuses series simpli- 
fiees des scarabees, en particulier une serie aux ailes ajourees des XXII e - 
XXVI e dynasties, possible racine egyptienne de cette tradition figurative (fig. 
7). 5 

Du monde anatolien viennent les ailes & volutes, qu’elles se presentent 
sous la forme de spires veritables ou de simples crochets (figs. 8-9): c’est 
une caracteristique tres pertinente depuis le Bronze Recent. C’est lit aussi qu’a 
sa source un trace particulier de l’aile, a ligne superieure en double courbure 
et extremite retroussee (fig. 10). 6 

La Mesopotamie assyro-babylonienne (l’Assyrie jusqu’en 612 av. J.-C., 
puis la Babylonie jusqu’en 539 av. J.-C.) fut aussi une grande pourvoyeuse 
d’images et de techniques. C’est d’elle que viennent les quelques disques ai¬ 
les anthropomorphes du repertoire ouest-semitique (fig. 12): ils sont a l’ori- 
gine une creation de l’Assyrie du IX e siecle. C’est d’elle que viennent aussi 
quelques types ou elements caracteristiques. II est exceptionnel qu’un modfele 


4. Cf. par exemple certains documents d’ Alalafc, tr£s caracteristiques a cet 6gard (cf. Collon 
1982: figs. 105, 106, 108). 

5. L’Egypte a aussi foumi un tr&s riche repertoire figure, ainsi que la fa 9 on de placer le dis¬ 
que aile au-dessus d’un cartouche. 

6. D’Anatolie viennent aussi des formes de sceaux (cachets cylindriques a beliere, cachets- 
boutons...), 1’hematite (?), des elements du repertoire figure (rosette, guilloche...), cer¬ 
tains modes de repartition des images (zones concentriques; disque ail6 au-dessus d’une 
inscription). 
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de disque aile assyro-babylonien transite tel quel (fig. 11). II s’agit d’ordi- 
naire d’emprunts selectifs, c’est-a-dire de details figuratifs ou techniques, 
notamment: des ailes plutot rectilignes, faites de plumes longitudinales (fig. 
13) ou de simples encoches-dans la pierre du sceau (figs. 14-15); un em¬ 
pennage inferieur naturaliste (fig. 13) ou r&luit i une encoche (fig. 15); 
des appendices fourchus empnmt^s au Style Models de la glyptique assyrien- 
ne (fig. 16); l’usage de la bouterolle pour les empennages (fig. 17) ou pour 
les appendices (fig. 18). 7 

C’est la combinaison multiforme de ces elements endogfenes et exogenes 
qui suscite precisement les types et variantes de disques ailes que nous avons 
presentes dans 1’article publie dans Syria. Ces elements, modele global de 
disque aile ou simple detail, se combinent suivant des modalites diverses en 
fonction des lieux et des 6poques. 

3. Combinaison des elements: les types caracteristiques d’une aire culturelle 

L’impact des modeles 6gyptiens est a l’origine des types dgyptisants 
(Parayre 1990a: pi. II-VI), qui component une majorite de modeles aux ailes 
ajourees (complexes ou simplifies) et une minorite de modeles aux ailes na- 
turalistes. Ils caractfrisent avant tout la cote, comme i 1’Age du Bronze. L’ai- 
re de predilection des premiers est la Phenicie et le royaume d’Israel, parent^ 
culturelle tout a fait significative. 

L’impact des autres zones d’influence est a l’origine des autres types, dont 
la combinaison caracterise d’abord les terres de l’interieur: 

- les types orientaux sans volutes (Parayre 1990a: pi. VII-X), repartis 
entre 5 groupes aux s6ries caracteristiques (royaumes arameens, Juda et Am¬ 
mon, Moab et Edom); 

- les disques ail6s orientaux a volutes (ibid., pi. XI), dont l’aire de predi¬ 
lection est le Nord phenico- et arameo-louvite, du royaiune de Que a 1’Ouest 
jusqu’a Tell Halaf a l’Est. Les ailes en double courbure et a extremity retrous- 
see sont quant a elles tres frequentes dans les royaumes arameens, ainsi qu’en 
Juda et Ammon. 

- les disques aiis anthropomorphes (ibid., pi. XI), avant tout moabites et 
edomites (cf. Oman, infra, p. 66, figs. 52, 55). Les cachets inscrits en ara- 
m6en et porteurs de ce motif posent probleme, dans la mesure ou il est encore 
tres difficile de preciser avec certitude leur zone de production (Mesopotamie 


7. Des empires mesopotamiens proviennent de meme des formes de sceaux (cylindres, ca¬ 
chet pyramidal, conoide) et des images (heros maitre du lion, atlante, personnages debout 
face a face). 
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elle-meme ou royaumes arameens): ainsi avons-nous prefere rester a cet egard 
dans l’expectative. 8 

Ajoutons que la mise en place de l’image par rapport a fecriture apporte un 
element complementaire essentiel dans la definition de ces vocabulaires et de 
ces syntaxes figuratifs propres a des aires culturelles. 9 

Deux constatations s’imposent. D’une part, nous avons affaire a un en¬ 
semble geographique tres vaste et tres disparate, ou toutes les regions ne sont 
pas sur le meme plan. II y a d’un c6te des aires culturelles relativement homo¬ 
genes, qui temoignent d’une forte personnalite sur le plan des arts figures: 
c’est le cas de la Phenicie et sans doute du royaume d’Israel, la Phenicie con- 
servant cette forte “idiosyncrasie” par-dela la conquete perse. De l’autre, des 
terres qui se definissent d’abord et avant tout par le caractere composite et 
heterogene de leur arts figures. C’est le cas du repertoire des royaumes de 
l’interieur, et notamment des terres arameennes et du pays de Moab. Parler 
d’aire culturelle ne se justifle alors que par reference & la langue et & fecriture, 
puisque la part des emprunts et de leur combinaison est autrement predomi- 
nante. Dans ce contexte, 1’etude du disque aile met en lumiere les “phenome- 
nes de frontiere” qui expliquent les fortes influences egyptiennes, anatolien- 
nes et mesopotamiennes a l’Ouest, au Nord et a l’Est. Elle permet egalement 
de reperer des affinites culturelles entre les royaumes arameens, Juda et Am¬ 
mon d’une part; 10 les royaumes aram6ens, Ammon et Moab de l’autre, soit 
une sorte de mouvance orientale au sein de la zone etudiee. 11 Ammon est bien 
en position intermediate entre les traditions judeennes (ailes a la mode hittite, 
sceaux purement symboliques, disque aile en position mediane) et les tradi¬ 
tions de la mouvance orientale (double empennage asymetrique). 

D’autre part, il ne faudrait pas croire que les types d’images que nous 
avons distingues sont stables, et ne se contaminent pas. Bien au contraire, on 
observe une extraordinaire mobilite des images creees par les ateliers, quelles 
qu’aient ete les modalites pratiques de cette circulation d’images ou de parties 
d’images. Transferts de modeles qui ont sans doute leur repondant dans le 


8. La plupart des cylindres presentes par Pierre Bordreuil lors de sa communication ont 
ete fabriques par des ateliers mesopotamiens. Par contre, certains cachets qui arborent 
un dieu dans le disque aile (cf. Oman, infra , figs. 9-10, 12, 52-53, 55) sont sans doute 
de fabrication occidentale. II y a la encore a faire un difficile travail de repartition des 
donnees. 

9. Cf. Parayre 1990a: 286-288, pi. XII-XIII, suivant que le disque aile est en haut, au mi¬ 
lieu ou en bas du champ de la representation, insere dans un registre ou non. 

10. Ailes en double courbure et a extremite retroussee; double empennage symitrique (ara- 
meen et judeen); disque aile dans un registre au milieu du champ (judeen et ammonite). 

11. Empennages asymdtriques\ forte “assyrianisation” de la glyptique (arameen et 
moabite). 
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domaine 6pigraphique, et il serait int6ressant k cet 6gard de comparer les ap- 
ports respectifs des deux disciplines. 

Nous constatons d’une part des emprunts d’une aire culturelle & l’autre, ce 
qu’en termes d’ethnologie on appelle les “occurrences ext&ieures” d’lm type. 
II peut s’agir de l’emprunt d’un type global: par exemple, l’emprunt d’un 
disque ail6 6gyptisant ajour6 peut ddnoter une influence de la Phdnicie ou du 
royaume d’Israel (fig. 30). II peut s’agir de l’emprunt d’une s6rie (disque 
ail6 et contexte): par exemple, des scaraboi'des en pate de verre de Zincirli 
transposent une serie isra&ite contemporaine (fig. 31). 

Nous constatons d’autre part des phenom&nes de metis sage, pour em¬ 
ployer de nouveau le vocabulaire de l’ethnologie: soit l’interference et la con¬ 
tamination des types, qui echangent des elements caracteristiques. Citons 
1’adaptation des empennages stylises caracteristiques des disques ailes egypti- 
sants a d’autres types d’ailes (figs. 13-17,36). Citons l’adaptation du trace 
ajoure a des ailes non egyptisantes (figs. 8-9). 12 Citons a l’inverse l’adapta- 
tion de traces d’origine anatolienne a des ailes egyptisantes (double courbure 
et extremite retroussee: fig. 30; ailes tangentes au disque et secteur de cou- 
verture en pseudo-volute: fig. 31). Ces ph6nomenes de contamination sont 
largement dus au fait qu’a chaque emprunt d’une culture a l’autre, l’image qui 
circule est transformee en fonction des particularites de l’idiome figuratif de la 
culture d’accueil. 

Ce double phenomene connexe d’emprunts de types et de metissages figu- 
ratifs complique 1’analyse, et impose de descendre au niveau des ateliers. 


II. L’espace: image et ateliers (IX e -VI e SIECLES) 

L’imp€ratif majeur pour reperer les fabriques sur le terrain est une analyse 
tres fine: comme nous l’avons souligne en introduction, parfois seul un detail 
infime au premier regard permet de reperer un atelier. 13 Nous avons choisi de 
presenter quelques cas particulierement pertinents. 

1. Premier exemple: les ateliers du royaume d'Israel 

II s’agit de disques ail6s egyptisants de trac6 ajour6. Rappelons que ces 
types sont caracteristiques de la Ph6nicie et du royaume d’Israel. 

L’orientation des ailes semble determinants. Les ailes horizontales au mi¬ 
lieu du champ seraient propiement israelites, et elles se repartissent entre deux 


12. Ce trace caracteristique peut d’ailleurs se limiter a l’empennage (figs. 33,36). Sans 
oublier qu’il existe aussi une racine orientale de ce mode de remplissage. 

13. La recherche de la nature de 1'atelier, atelier de palais, de temple ou de quartier urbain 
n’est pas ici en cause, ni le probleme de la clientele. 
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series, la serie type Jezebel (fig. 19) et une serie a registres superposes (fig. 
20); le seul repere sur le terrain est un scarabee fragmentaire de Megiddo, ce 
qui est bien peu de chose (Megiddo I: pi. 67:7; cf. GGG: fig. 259a). Les ailes 
orientees vers le bas seraient de tradition proprement phdnicienne, qu’il 
s’agisse d’objets fabriquees en Phenicie m6me ou d’objets fabriques dans 
cette veine en Israel. 

C’est la qu’intervient un second critere, celui de la forme de l’aile. Les ca¬ 
chets pheniciens semblent privilegier les ailes cintrees (fig. 21); les cachets 
israelites inscrits ou anepigraphes (arbre, scarabee, sphinx, griffon, oudjat...), 
les ailes en double courbure (figs. 22-25). Plusieurs de ces demiers pro- 
viennent des fouilles de Samarie et de Sichem, et pourraient done caractdriser 
des ateliers locaux. De meme, il serait possible de rattacher a ces fabriques 
deux modes parfois combinees: les bordures perlees (figs. 22 (?), 23-24) et la 
fa$on de disposer symetriquement deux disques ailes aux deux extremites du 
champ (figs. 23-24). Ces deux modes sont attestes l’une et 1’autre sur des 
documents issus precisement des fouilles de Samarie et Sichem (figs. 23-24). 
Peut-etre enfin faut-il considerer comme des avatars plus tardifs de ces ate¬ 
liers, marques par une nette tendance a l’aniconisme, deux cachets qui sem¬ 
blent de la meme main (figs. 26-27). 14 Le travail precieux de Benjamin Sass 
sur les series de cachets inscrits sera determinant dans ce difficile domaine de 
recherche. 

II est possible de reperer les “occurrences exterieures” de la production de 
ces ateliers israelites. L’exemple le plus net est celui d’un scarabee arameen 
au nom de BaCatar (fig. 30), qui dedouble justement le symbole solaire de 
part et d’autre d’un griffon, et qui transpose a la mode syrienne les 
ailes rectilignes horizontales des documents israelites. Leur trace en double 
courbure est en effet caracteristique: c’est ce detail infime de contour qui trahit 
sur le plan figuratif l’origine aramdenne de l’objet. 

Nous avons tente la meme recherche ponctuelle d’ateliers avec les cachets a 
disques aux ailes horizontales places en exergue, mais sans les memes resul- 
tats. Seuls deux cachets ainsi graves pourraient provenir de la meme fabrique 
(figs. 28-29), sans qu’il soit possible de proposer une localisation: sur l’un 
des deux documents, un scarabee est substitue en exergue au symbole solaire, 
qui est place en position mediane (fig. 29), mais l’analogie des contextes 
(deux Horns symetriques de part et d’autre d’un element median) et l’analogie 
de facture (traitement schematique et hachures grossieres) semblent determi- 
nantes. 


14. Meme type de disque aile, meme association de motifs (disque aile, oudjat, serpent), 
meme facture schematique. 
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2. Deuxitme exemple: les ateliers du royaume de Sam ’al 

Le cas des ateliers de Zincirli et des centres apparent£s, entre le pays de 
Que et la boucle de l’Euphrate, est particulifcrement intfressant. L’art figuratif 
de cette zone de contacts est un creuset de toutes les traditions; c’est aussi le 
lieu par excellence de resurgence des traditions de PAge du Bronze (royaumes 
de Yamhad et de MukiS); c’est enfin Pun des rares endroits ou Pon peut 
utiliser Part monumental a des fins de comparaison. 

Ainsi avons-nous pu attribuer k cette zone de production les series suivan- 
tes, qui sont toutes attest£es dans les fouilles de Zincirli ou des sites localises 
dans la mouvance de la grande capitale du royaume de SanPal: 

- des scaraboides an6pigraphes en pate de verre aux disques ailes caracte- 
ristiques, version locale d’une serie israelite particuliere (fig. 31), et traitds it 
la mani&re des orthostates du site. Les disques ail£s pr6sentent des 616ments 
hittites indeniables (cf. plus haut, p. 34: ailes tangentes au disque et secteur de 
couverture en pseudo-volute). Le contexte figur6 est repetitif: ( ankh et uraei'; 
sphinx et griffons; genies ailes t6trapteres; faucon eploye; exergue quadrille. 
La facture en a-plats est celle des orthostates locaux. 

- des cachets aux disques ailes “assyrianisants”, apanage des milieux de 
cour, et d’abord des rois (fig. 32, empreinte du sceau de Bar-Rakib; fig. 
33). Ils 6voquent aussi en miniature certaines dalles du site, aux symboles 
emprunt£s ii PAssyrie: c’est le cas sur l’orthostate au nom de Kilamuwa (fig. 
a), qui s’inspire directement de l’Obelisque Noir de Salmanazar in. 

- le groupe dit du “Joueur de Lyre”, qui comporte de tres nombreux 
scaraboides anepigraphes aux disques ailes de formes diverses mais de trace 
toujours ajoure (fig. 34). 

- des disques ailes a double empennage symetrique (propres aux pays 
arameens et a Juda). Seul im exemplaire provient de Zincirli elle-meme, mais 
il est plausible qu une partie des sceaux et des petits objets ainsi decores aient 
6t6 fabriques la (fig. 35). 

- des disques ailes a double empennage asymetrique (fig. 36). Certes, 
aucun document de ce type ne provient des fouilles de la zone etudiee, et ce 
type de symbole solaire semble plutot propre a la mouvance orientale des 
royaumes ouest-semitiques: terres arameennes, Ammon et Moab). Mais il 
n’est pas impossible qu’une partie de ces images aient ete faites aussi plus au 
Nord, comme en temoignent notamment les analogies remarquables entre 
deux coquillages publies par Stucky (figs, b-c), ainsi que les affinit^s sep- 
tentrionales de la palette en calcaire publi6e par Barag (fig. d ). 15 


15. L’empennage en pans coupes evoque le disque aile de l’orthostate ancien de Kilamuwa 
(fig. a), et les volutes en crochets evoquent les disques ailes d‘un orthostate de Tell 
Halaf (Orthmann 1971: pi. 12b). 
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- enfin des disques ail6s k volutes et double empennage, & ce point caracte- 
ristiques du site qu’ils apparaissent sur tous les supports (fig. e; art monu¬ 
mental; ivoires, metal, cylindres et cachets). Si Ton regarde ce groupe de 
sceaux en detail, il est clair qu’il provient de plusieurs ateliers, ou k tout le 
moins d’un atelier aux traditions composites. En effet, les supports sont diffe- 
rents, supports de tradition anatolienne (cachet cylindrique k beiiere et cachet 
circulaire 4 tenon), de tradition 6gyptienne et levantine (scarab^es) et de tra¬ 
dition mdsopotamienne (cylindre). Les matiriaux sont diffcrents: hematite 
pour les sceaux de tradition hittite et l’un des scarab6es, autres pierres dures 
pour le reste. Les thematiques sont diffSrentes: copie du systeme du “cartou¬ 
che royal” hittite sur le cylindre (fig. 38), animaux en zone concentrique a la 
hittite sur le cachet cylindrique (fig. 39); pour le reste, indifferemment, at- 
lante et heros “assyrianisants” (figs. 37,40), animaux ou hybrides confron- 
tes et/ou superposes (figs. 41-42). Les disques ailes enfin sont differents: 
les uns presentent des ailes naturalistes de tradition mesopotamienne et anato¬ 
lienne (figs. 38-39), les autres des ailes ajourees de tradition phenicienne 
(figs. 37, 40-42), et ils pourraient done avoir et6 fabriques plutot dans la 
zone ph6nico-louvite de Que, particulidrement sensible aux apports de cette 
culture phenicienne. 

Certes, aucun de ces documents ne provient de Zincirli a proprement par- 
ler, mais l’analogie avec les dalles sculptees du site est frappante. De plus, le 
scarab6e (fig. 41) provient du cimetiere de Yunus pres de Carch6mish. En¬ 
fin, l’onomastique est elle aussi probante: le nom nnz du proprietaire du sca- 
rab6e en quartzite (fig. 42) est de tradition anatolienne, et les noms de per- 
sonne en sur sont attests dans le royaume de Sam’al. II est done trfcs pro¬ 
bable qu’une partie de cette belle s6rie provient de Zincirli elle-meme; le sceau 
de “Ahi$ur” (fig. 37) pourrait avoir 6t6 celui d’lm grand personnage de la 
cour royale, chez lequel r“assyrianisation” s’est traduite par le choix non 
point du disque ail6, ancre dans la tradition locale, mais du personnage 
principal, l’atlante a genou qui souleve l’astre solaire. 

3. Troisi&me exemple: vers la definition d’une koine tardive (fin VII e -VI e 

siecles) 

Peut-etre assiste-t-on a la fin du VII e et au debut du VI e sidcles, dans les 
decennies qui precedent la conquete perse, et dans les zones de l’interieur, a 
une sorte d’unification du repertoire figuratif, avec une forme de koini ou 
prevaudraient des disques ail6s “assyrianisants” plus ou moins schematises, 
dans im contexte desormais purement symbolique ou simplement inscrit. A 
1’inverse de la demarche precedente, nous n’allons plus a la recherche des 
specificites locales, mais bien a la recherche d’un “idiome” commim propre a 
une periode. 
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Nous avons retenu six documents significatifs: dans le domaine arameen, 
un scaraboide en comaline, qui inverse le schema des ateliers de SanCal (fig. 
43, disque aiie au dessous de 1’inscription) et un scaraboide an6pigraphe en 
calcaire de l’Ashmolean Museum (fig. 44, soleil, croissant, rhombe et qua- 
tre boules); un scaraboide en calcaire de l’ex-royaume de Samarie (?) avec une 
bordure perl6e et, de part et d’autre d’une ligne de separation egalement 
perl6e, un croissant et un disque aiie (fig. 45); une empreinte de sceau de 
l’ex-royaume de Juda, d^couverte k En-Gedi, ou le disque ail6 est plac 6 lk 
aussi au-dessous de 1’ inscription (fig. 46); un cachet moabite ou Edomite 
(fig. 47); des avatars sud-arabiques aux symboles d6doubl6s (fig. 48). 

Peut-etre faudrait-il verifier si ce phenomkne de generalisation tardive de 
formules minimales tr&s simples, souvent d’allure assyrienne au niveau du 
disque aiie, a son repondant au niveau des ecritures. 


III. Histoire et culture mat£rielle: la conqu£te perse, 

PERMANENCES ET NOUVEAUTfiS 

Nous posons la le probleme du rapport entre periode historique et periode 
archeologique. La conqu6te perse unifie en quelque decennies 1’Orient ancien 
d’une extremite k l’autre sous une domination politico-militaire nouvelle. 

Sur le territoire des ex-royaumes ouest-semitiques, des changements ma- 
jeurs s’operent. Sur le plan epigraphique, l’epoque achemenide est marquee 
par l’expansion generalisee de recriture arameenne: il est desormais bien dif¬ 
ficile de distinguer des ateliers par la seule etude des legendes. Sur le plan ico- 
nographique, l’epoque perse est marquee aussi par une double reduction: une 
reduction geographique (l’essentiel des documents provient desormais de la 
Phenicie) et une reduction figurative au profit d’un certain nombre de modules 
“imperiaux” qui se repandent dans toute l’etendue dominee par le Grand Roi, 
et notamment au profit des modeles egyptisants. C’est piecisement le cas avec 
le disque aiie, dont la palette se simplifie singuli£rement au profit des types 
egyptisants, qui sont d’ailleurs, sur place, une tradition seculaire. Ainsi 
l’etude precise des arts figures de chaque satrapie montre-t-elle justement 
comment des elements du passe se perpetuent k l’interieur meme d’un art de 
cour qui a tendance k s’uniformiser. L’analyse du disque aiie permet k cet 
egard de distinguer trois ensembles differents parmi les sceaux de Trans- 
euphratene. 

Parmi les permanences, il convient de citer les disques aiies ajoures, avec 
ou sans empennages stylises, qui continuent directement les modules pre* 
achemenides. Quelques innovations apparaissent: nouveautes de forme (lar¬ 
ges aiies k convexites accentuees; extremites arrondies ou en biseau); nou¬ 
veautes de remplissage (limite entre secteur transversale et concave, et non 
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plus longitudinale; ailes multipartites totalement ajour6es; ailes tripartites a 
couvertures en 6cailles [fig. 49]). D6sormais, la majority des cachets sont 
des produits de fabrication reside, avec des disques ail6s simplifies aux ailes 
monopartites. Beaucoup de ces petits objets sont alors faits en jaspe vert. On 
peut rep6rer des ateliers: c’est ainsi que les cachets figs. 50 et 51 sont com¬ 
parables non seulement par la forme du disque ail6, mais aussi par la th6ma- 
tique (thfeme isiaque, exergue quadrill6) et par la technique (marques de boute- 
rolle). 

Parmi les nouveautes, deux groupes se distinguent: 

- d’une part, des cachets de s6rie qui pr6sentent des disques ail6s tres 
schematiques, aux petites ailes arrondies frang6es de plumes. Ils sont places 
au-dessus de themes levantins ou proprement perses (fig. 52). Ces cachets 
datent exclusivement des V e -IV e sidles. Ils se r6partissent entre plusieurs se¬ 
ries, dont une s€rie de conoides en pate de verre qui pr6sentent le “heros 
perse” maitre-des-animaux, et qui est attestee notamment 1 Sidon (De Clercq 
1903: pi. 111,57). 

- d’autre part, des cachets en pierres dures, souvent de quality, qui pr6sen- 
tent des disques ail6s composites, combinant des ailes dgyptisantes et d’6ven- 
tuels uraei schematiques h un empennage naturaliste emprunt6 aux satrapies 
de l’interieur. Variantes complexes qui sont Equivalent miniature du symbole 
qui decorait le plafond du naos d’Amrit (fig. f). Elies pr6sentent soit des 
ailes ajour£es de tradition levantine (figs. 53-54), soit des ailes naturalistes 
plutot conformes aux modules des satrapies de l’interieur (figs. 55-56). La 
th&natique est double et correspond & deux traditions diffSrentes. II s’agit soit 
de themes levantins egyptisants traditionnels (Isis, Horns Harpocrates, Thot: 
figs. 54-55), cela d’ordinaire sur des sc arables. Soit de themes proprement 
perses, comme le “h6ros perse” maitre-des-animaux (fig. 53), ou exception- 
nellement l’orbe d’Ahura-Mazda (fig. 56) 16 , cela sur des conoides ou des 
scaraboides. Le rep&age des ateliers est bien difficile. Nous avons pu cepen- 
dant attribuer it un artisan de Gezer deux scaraboides qui pr6sentent un disque 
ail6 analogue au-dessus d’un maitre-des-animaux (lions et hybrides comus), 
lui-meme debout sur un animal ou un hybride (figs. 57-58). L’un des ces 
sceaux est inscrit au nom de Pamin. 

Nous terminerons notre contribution par une question, une constatation et 
un souhait. 

Une question. L’image est-elle plus pertinente que l’^criture pour identifier 
les ateliers et les localiser sur le terrain? L’6criture 6tant plus pertinente pour 
dater le materiel en finesse? 


16. Dans un article & paraitre dans la revue Kadmos , Andr6 Lemaire propose une origine 
lydienne pour le scaraboi'de de fig. 56. Le repertoire figure original Concorde avec une 
telle attribution, excepte les ailes cintrees du disque solaire, inhabituelles sur les ca¬ 
chets de la satrapie de Lydie. 
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Une constatation. Dans Tetat actuel des donnees, l’image semble particu- 
lierement importante pour classer les documents du monde arameen, ou l’epi- 
graphie n’est pas aussi performante que pour les autres aires culturelles 
moins vastes et moins heterogenes. De meme, T image nous parait tres utile 
pour classer les documents de la Transeuphratene achemenide. 

Un souhait. II parait necessaire a l’avenir pour les specialistes du monde 
ouest-semitique d’analyser de fagon tres precise d’autres images que le disque 
solaire aile, et de replacer a chaque fois T image etudiee dans son contexte 
figure et inscrit pour essayer de reperer des series, seules a meme de faire 
avancer la recherche de fagon serieuse. C’est seulement a partir de la que Ton 
pourra enfin poser a ces images correctement classees des questions de fond 
sur la societe et fimaginaire des populations en question ainsi que sur les rela¬ 
tions si complexes qu’entretenaient dans toute la glyptique orientale fimage et 
l’ecriture. 


CATALOGUE 

[Note des editeurs: Les dessins au trait des disques ailes seuls ont ete executes par T auteur. 
Les reproductions des sceaux proviennent des sources mentionnees ci-dessous, ce qui ex- 
plique, lorsqu’il s’agit de dessins au trait, l’apparence occasionnelle de certains ecarts entre 
les deux illustrations concemant un meme objet. La numerotation de la deuxieme colonne, 
entre parentheses, renvoie a Parayre 1990a.] 

1. (87.) Zincirli, empreinte de cachet circulate arameen inscrit, sur une bulle, Ibrrkb 

br pnrnw, ca. 732-720 av. J.-C. (Sendschirli V: pi. 38,b). 

2. (60.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (Delaporte 1928: 54, 

pi. Vn:2). 

3. (38.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, VII e -VI e s. (Walters 1926: pi. 

6:292). 

4. (84.) Huzirina, cylindre “assyrianisant” de style lineaire, IX e -VUI e s. (Lloyd 1954: 

108, 110; fig. 8:7). 

5. (21.) Khorsabad, scarabo'fde phenicien inscrit, fydbH, VIII e s. (G 55, B 8; dessin de 

Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres B 8). 

6. (116.) Cachet moabite inscrit, lr c $/s (?), VII e s. (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres B 

64; cf. Israel 1987b: n° XXXIV). 

7. (4.) Kition, scarabee de la XXVI e dynastie (Clerc et al. 1976: 111-112). 

8. (122.) Scaraboide arameen inscrit, Hdlh y fin Vin e s. (Moscati 1951: 58-59, pi. 12: 

8 ). 

9. (124.) Scarabee arameen inscrit, Innz, VIII e s. (B 122). 
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10. (103.) 

11. (85.) 

12. (125.) 

13. (112.) 

14. (115.) 

15. (117.) 

16. (99.) 

17. (119.) 

18. (89.) 

19. (14.) 

20. (17.) 

21 . ( 21 .) 

22. (19.) 

23. (32i.) 

24. (34.) 

25. (41.) 

26. (59.) 

27. (64.) 

28. (31.) 

29. (47.) 

30. (18.) 

31. (65.) 

32. (87.) 

33. (88.) 

34. (91.) 

35. (106.) 

36. (111.) 


Lachish, empreinte de cachet Imlk , ca. 701 av. J.-C. (Ussishkin 1976: 3, fig. 
2). 

Amrit, scaratee ph6nicien inscrit, hb , VI e -V e s. (?) (G 104; B 9). 

Scaraboide moabite ou Edomite (cf. Lemaire, supra , p. 16) inscrit, Imnhmt 
>St pdmlk , fin Vm e -VII e s. (D 64; G 82; Israel 1987b: n° XXVI = Oman, 
infra , p. 66, fig. 52). 

Scaraboide moabite inscrit, hspr , fin VIIP-VIP s. (D 74; G 122; HD 1; 

Israel 1987b: n° V; cf. Oman, infra , p. 67, fig. 58; Timm, p. 193, fig. 14). 
Scaraboide moabite inscrit, IkmSyhy , VII e s. (G 71; B 66 = Timm, infra, p. 
192, fig. 1). 

Cachet (barillet tronqu6) moabite inscrit, lmlky ( zr , VIP s. (B 63; Israel 
1987b: n°XXVm). 

Scaraboide allonge moabite (?) inscrit, Imlkhrm , VIP s. (B 7). 

Scaraboide ammonite inscrit, Imnhm bn mgr\ fin VHP-VIP s. (Bordreuil & 
Lemaire 1976: n° 33). 

Cylindre arameen anepigraphe, Vffl e -VIP s. (Wiseman 1958: n° 87). 
Scaraboide israelite inscrit, yzbl , ca. 850 av. J.-C.? (Keel 1977: 96, fig. 63 
[corrige], cf. HD 31). 

Scaraboide israelite (ou phenicien?), registre destine k l’inscription laiss6 vide, 
VHP s. (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: n° 275). 

Cf. fig. 5. 

Sichem, scaraboide israelite anepigraphe, IX e -Vin e s. (GGG: fig. 258b, cf. 
Wright 1965: fig. 81). 

Scaraboide israelite inscrit, ISbnyw c bd c zyw, VIIP s. (GGG: fig. 263b, cf. B 
41). 

Sichem, scaraboide israelite anepigraphe, VIIP s. (GGG: fig. 258c; cf. Rowe 
1936: n° SO. 3). 

Samarie, scarabee israelite anepigraphe, IX e -Vffl e s. (GGG: fig. 258a; cf. 
Reisner, Fisher & Lion 1924: pi. 56e:2). 

Scaraboide israelite inscrit, Iqnyw , VIIP-VIP s. (?) (Welten 1977: 301, fig. 
78:2; cf. Jakob-Rost 1975: n° 183). 

Scaraboide israelite inscrit, $bn y , VIIP-VIP s. (?) (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu 
d’apres Avigad 1954b: 146-148, pi. 4, fig. 6, n° 1). 

Scaraboide israelite inscrit, ln c m y lp y rt y VIIP s. (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu 
d’apres Lemaire 1985b: 39, figs. 6-7). 

Scaraboide israelite (?) inscrit, c bd*yw, VIIP s. (?) (dessin de E. Gubel d’apres 
B 16; cf. infra , p. 117, fig. 37). 

Scaraboide inscrit en arameen, brHr , fin IX e -VIH e s. (dessin de E. Gubel 
d’apres B 93; cf. infra , p. 117, fig. 38). 

Scaraboide arameen anepigraphe, VHP-debut VIP s. (Vollenweider 1967: n° 
142, pi. 59:1). 

Cf. fig. 1. 

Cachet circulaire arameen inscrit, Issrf, ca. 750-700 av. J.-C. (dessin de Hildi 
Keel-Leu d’apres B 91). 

Scaraboide anepigraphe, VDP-debut VIP s. (Buchner & Boardman 1966: n° 
160). 

Til Barsip, tombe, cachet quadrangulaire arameen, anepigraphe, VIP-VP s. 
(Thureau-Dangin et al. 1936: 78, fig. 19). 

Cylindre arameen inscrit, Isrp/gd , VIIP s. (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres 
une photographie du British Museum; cf. Bordreuil, infra , p. 85, fig. 12). 
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37. (70.) Scarabee arameen inscrit, y hsr , VIII e s. (dessin de Noga Z’evi d’apres HD 

130). 

38. - Nimrud, temple de Ninurta, cylindre en lapis-lazuli (Parker 1962: pi. 12:1). 

39. - Cachet cylindrique a beliere en hematite (Hogarth 1920: 70, fig. 72; BM 

120242, photo reproduite avec l’aimable autorisation des Trustees of the 
British Museum). 

40. - Cachet cylindrique en hematite (De Clercq 1903: pi. 1:10). 

41. - Scarabee en hematite (BM 103292, photo reproduite avec l’aimable autorisa¬ 

tion des Trustees of the British Museum; cf. Boardman & Moorey 1986: n° 
14). 

42. - Scarabee en quartzite inscrit en arameen (?), Innz (B 122). 

43. - Cachet arameen en comaline, inscrit Iwhbdh (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres 

Avigad 1989a: n° 20). 

44. - Scaraboide arameen en calcaire, anepigraphe (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: n° 

431). 

45. - Scaraboide en calcaire, ex-royaume d’lsrael (?), anepigraphe (dessin de Hildi 

Keel-Leu d’apres von der Osten 1934: n° 526). 

46. - En Gedi, empreinte Imr ex-royaume de Juda, VI e s. (En Gedi: 34-35, fig. 

12, pi. 26:1). 

47. - Cachet moabite ou edomite inscrit ImS , faux (?) (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu 

d’apres HD 117; cf. Israel 1987b: n° X; Lemaire, supra , p. 16s.). 

48. - Plaquette ovale sud-arabique inscrite tynmhw (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres 

photo Yale Babylonian Collection; cf. Sass 1991: fig. 37). 

49. - Sidon, cachet en amethyste, V e -IV e s. (Parrot, Chehab & Moscati 1975: 110, 

fig. 115). 

50. (57.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (Harden 1962: p. 

108:f). 

51. (58.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, V e s. (?) (Vollenweider 1967: 

n° 155). 

52. (77.) Conoi'de phenicien anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apr&s 

Vollenweider1 1983: n° 41). 

53. (44.) Conoide phenicien anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (De Clercq 1903: pi. 111:50). 

54. (45.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (dessin de Hildi Keel- 

Leu d’apres Delaporte 1928: pi. VH:3). 

55. (72.) Scarabee phenicien ou chypriote anepigraphe, V e -IV e s. (dessin de Hildi Keel- 

Leu d’apres Delaporte 1928: pi. VII:4). 

56. (71.) Scaraboide inscrit en arameen, nhm tnh[m \, ou en lydien (A. Lemaire, cf. note 

16), fin VI e -V e s. (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d‘apres B 119). 

57. (81.) Gezer, tombe dite "philistine”, scaraboide palestinien anepigraphe, V e s. (Ge- 

zer B: 292, fig. 153). 

58. (82.) Scaraboide palestinien inscrit, pmn , V e s. (dessin de Noga Z’evi; cf. Avigad 

1954a: pi. 21B:3; Oman, infra , p. 55, fig. 5). 

a. - Zincirli, orthostate de Kilamuwa (Naveh 1982: fig. 45). 

b. - Coquillage gravee (Stucky 1974: n° 7). 

c. - Coquillage gravee (Stucky 1974: n° 69). 

d. - Palette en calcaire (Barag 1985: 224, fig. 11). 

e. - Orthostate de Zincirli (Orthmann 1971: 549, pi. 66:d). 

f. - Naos d’Amrit (Wagner 1980: 8-10, n° 7, pi. 15:3). 
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I. Preliminary Remarks 

In dealing with the Mesopotamian influence on inscribed West Semitic 
seals a distinction between two main groups should be made. The first con¬ 
sists of Mesopotamian seals, both stamps and cylinders, inscribed almost en¬ 
tirely with Aramaic legends, the second of seals defined here as belonging to 
the West Semitic realm, whose inscriptions are not confined to Aramaic. 

It is probable that the seals of the first group originated mainly in Meso¬ 
potamia and were used by the West Semitic population that lived in this re¬ 
gion, or by Mesopotamians in the West. The seals of the second group prob¬ 
ably originated in Syria, Palestine and Transjordan. It is the latter group, 
dated up to the end of the Neo-Babylonian period, which concerned me 
most. 1 The main question here is the choice of Mesopotamian-inspired com- 


1. I would like to thank Benjamin Sass for placing at my disposal his documentation of 
West Semitic inscribed seals, and for his remarks on the manuscript. 
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positions and motifs used by the West Semitic seal cutter. Before proceeding 
with the examination of the seals themselves a number of remarks are in 
order. 

As the pictorial prototype of the inscribed stamp seals is derived mainly 
from cylinder seals, one should note that this transition caused changes in the 
borrowed designs. This finds expression in the miniaturization of the original 
design and in the selection of specific elements from the cylinder. It is mainly 
these selected patterns that are dealt with here. The seals under discussion fall 
into two categories: those with complete scenes and those with selected mo¬ 
tifs, arranged in compositions which are not necessarily Mesopotamian in 
character. 

In determining whether the Mesopotamian motifs were selected deliber¬ 
ately, the relationship between picture and legend should be checked. There is 
a distinction between the seals of Mesopotamian shape and materials and Ara¬ 
maic inscriptions, where the legend is cut haphazardly (e.g. figs. 6, 7), and 
those of the West Semitic realm, whose inscriptions tend to appear in a clear, 
pre-planned space (e.g. figs. 48, 55). 

We can trace three main ways of combining legend and picture on these 
well-organized seals: 1. The exergual layout, popular mainly on seals depict¬ 
ing two antithetic human figures, where the text appears in one or two lines 
below the picture (figs. 56-64). 2. A composition in which the text is ar¬ 
ranged vertically down one or both sides of the motif, typical of seals depic¬ 
ting a single human figure (figs. 67-68, 70-79, 82). The latter arrange¬ 
ment also occurs sometimes in the Aramaic-Mesopotamian group, but here 
the size of the letters and their relation to the picture indicate that the legend 
was squeezed in later (figs. 36-39, 41-42). 3. Picture and legend are 
totally separated, the picture on one side of the seal and the inscription on 
another. Here we find either bifacial scaraboids and plaques or rounded or 
faceted conoidal seals where the picture may appear on the base with the 
legend on the side, or vice versa (figs. 28,81). 

Shape should also be considered when seeking to establish Mesopotamian 
inspiration on inscribed West Semitic stamp seals. The Mesopotamian seals 
are generally of the rounded or faceted conoidal shape just mentioned, or 
duck-shaped, while scaraboids are typical of Palestine, Transjordan and, to a 
lesser extent, Syria (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: xiii-xiv). However, scara¬ 
boids decorated with Assyro-Babylonian elements were also found in the 
central cities of Mesopotamia (Jakob-Rost 1975:45). 

The Assyro-Babylonian inspiration is not equally noticed among the in¬ 
scribed West Semitic seals. It is fairly frequent in Aramaic seals and seals 
attributed to Ammon and Moab, and less so in Hebrew glyptic. Mesopota¬ 
mian motifs are rarely found on Phoenician seals. 
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II. Iconography 

Scenes and motifs chosen to decorate the inscribed seals show the pre¬ 
ference of the West Semitic seal-cutter. 2 Five main themes borrowed from 
Assyro-Babylonian iconography are found in the inscribed West Semitic 
stamp seals: combat; fantastic animals; semi-divine anthropomorphic figures; 
divine figures and symbols in various combinations; mortals as the main 
motif. 

1. Combat 

The combat scene is scarce among inscribed West Semitic seals, and when 
found, it is mostly accompanied by Aramaic legends (figs. 1-5). 3 The rarity 
of this composition on inscribed stamp seals stands in contrast to its popu¬ 
larity on cylinder seals with Aramaic inscriptions (G 155-160). 4 This may 
indicate a deliberate reservation for the royal Assyrian stamp seal (Sachs 
1953). 5 The fact that the same contrast in the use of combat scenes seems also 
to exist between uninscribed stamp and cylinder seals, may confirm the above 
explanation (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: nos. 365,368, 372-373; Delaporte 
1923: pi. 91:18b, c). 

This contrast is also evident in the Achaemenid Period, though here it is 
confined to inscribed seals (see Boardman 1970: 32-34). While numerous 
Aramaic cylinders depict combat between a king or a hero and animals/ 
monsters (e.g. G 162, 163, 165, 168; B 129, 131, 135, 138), only a few 
examples of that theme appear on inscribed stamp seals (e.g. fig. 5). 6 The 
cylinders showing the king (Porada 1961: 68; and cf. Moorey 1978: 151- 
153) could have served the official administration, while the stamp seals were 
used by private people (Porada 1948: 101; Persepolis II: 47; Zettler 1979: 
263, note 11). 

Chariot scenes, popular on Assyrian cylinder seals (Porada 1948: nos. 
659-663), are absent from West Semitic seals, both stamps and cylinders, 
though, imitating Assyrian prototypes, they are encountered among unin¬ 
scribed stamp seals (e.g. a seal from Dan, Biran 1977: pi. 37c and an im¬ 
pression from Hazor, Hazor III-IV: pis. 196:27, 360:9). Such a distinction 
indicates a somewhat different repertoire for inscribed and uninscribed seals. 


2. When possible, a distinction is made here between Assyrian and Babylonian inspiration. 

3. Including the seal of mng^nrt (figs. 1, 71), see CAI 143 with bibliography; cf. Lemaire, 
supra , p. 21; Hiibner, infra , pp. 134, 140-141, 151. 

4. Also on South Semitic cylinders, Sass 1991: nos. 21, 23-26. 

5. Dominique Collon, personal communication. 

6. A combat scene is also shown in the seal of mnn , Clermont-Ganneau 1883: no. 26, BM 
102967. 
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The only examples of chariot scenes among the inscribed Semitic seals are 
found in the South Semitic group (Sass 1991: figs. 16, 35-36). The fact that 
the chariot scene, showing the king in hunt or battle (Porada 1948: 79), and 
probably of a secular character, does not occur on inscribed West Semitic 
seals, may imply a preference for religious subject-matter in the latter (see 
below, § 5, fig. 66). 

2. Fantastic animals 

The smallest group derived from Mesopotamian iconography is that of hy¬ 
brid creatures. These beings appear on the seal with the Aramaic legend of 
>1nwry , on the Ammonite seal of mlkmgd (cf. Hiibner, infra, p. 158, fig. 17) 
and on the South Semitic seal of c gly (Sass 1991: fig. 27). In the seal of 
Hnwry (fig. 6) it is a homed lion-dragon with a scorpion’s tail (Seidl 1989: 
184-187). In the other two seals Mesopotamian-type sphinxes are depicted 
(Avigad 1985: 5; Sass 1991: 50). 

3. Semi-divine anthropomorphic figures 

Among the seals discussed, more than a dozen show upright composite 
figures. On the base of the seal of >bh (fig. 7) a scorpion-man is depicted. 
On two examples, those of Sb > l and ddbw (figs. 8-9), we find the bull- 
man, though the wings of the Sb >1 being could designate it as a different crea¬ 
ture (Reade 1979: 41). The lion-headed figure appears three times, always on 
the side of the seal: on the seals of S >( 1, ^bh (figs. 13-14) and klbydSmS. 1 

These three beings can be identified. The figure with the scorpion tail is the 
girtablullu (Wiggermann 1992: 180-181), the bull-man with human head, 
arms and torso and a bull’s hindquarters is identified with the kusarikku 
(Green 1983:92; Wiggermann 1992:174-179). The lion-headed figure, hav¬ 
ing a donkey-eared, bird-footed human body, is the ugallu (Green 1984: 83, 
90-91; Wiggermann 1992: 170-172). As on Assyrian palace reliefs, he is 
shown (fig. 13) together with a smiting figure, the “house god” (il blti ) 
(ibid.: 82). This apotropaic pair is common on uninscribed stamp seals dating 
to the Neo-Babylonian Period (Green 1986: 165). 7 8 The girtablullu, the kusa¬ 
rikku and the ugallu belong to seven mythological “sages”, the apkallu, who, 
guarding against evil spirits, appear on Assyrian palace reliefs and in clay 
figurines (Reade 1979: 39-40; Green 1983). 

Two other animal-headed creatures are the winged bird-headed figure with 
human body in the seal of > dnplf ( bd ( mndb (fig. 15) and the winged, ap¬ 
parently ibex-headed figure on the seal of bqSt bt ( bdyrh (fig. 16). The first 


7. For a photograph of the latter see Green 1986: no. 145. G 120 shows only the base of 
this seal. The reading klbydimi was proposed by P. Bordreuil during the symposium. 

8. No. 141 in Green 1986 is the seal of S >( 1. 
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can be confidently added to the apkallu, too, as he is attested in apotropaic 
function on Assyrian palace reliefs and in clay figurines (Reade 1979: 39; 
Green 1984: 82, ills. 6,10b; cf. Wiggermann 1992: 75-76). By analogy, the 
ibex-headed figure on the seal of bqSt bt ( bdyrf} 9 might belong to the same 
group of semi-divine beings, as he shares several features of the kusarikku. 

The three human-headed, winged figures depicted on the seals of V and 
Sg } dd (figs. 18-19) and perhaps Sb 3 l (reverse; fig. 17) probably belong to 
the apkallu too; they are also found as figurines and on Assyrian palace reliefs 
(Reade 1979: 35-36; Green 1984: 82) and may perhaps be identified with the 
umu-apkallu (cf. Wiggermann 1992: 73-75). In uninscribed cylinder seals 
these figures are shown mainly flanking a tree (Porada 1948: nos. 641, 734, 
770-771; Moortgat 1940: no. 749). It seems that the two-winged male figures 
shown usually in profile with one hand raised in ‘apotropaic’ or ‘greeting’ 
gesture appear in all groups of the inscribed West Semitic seals but the Phoe¬ 
nician. 10 These figures should not be confused with various other winged 
male figures of purely Egyptianizing or mixed Egyptianizing and Syro-Meso- 
potamian appearance (e.g., Gubel, infra, p. 125, figs. 64-70). 

A four-winged female in frontal position appears on the seals of g 3 l bn S ( l 
(fig. 20; Lemaire 1990c) and ykl 3 (fig. 21). Although this posture is 
known also in Egyptianized Phoenician seals, it has clear Mesopotamian con¬ 
nections, already known in Middle Assyrian glyptic (Keel 1977:196-200; U. 
Winter 1983: figs. 171,173-181). 

In some of the seals mentioned above the semi-divine figures are part of a 
scene, always the atlantid scene (Frankfort 1939: 201), like the bull-man on 
the seal of ddbw (fig. 9; compare Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 367). The 
same scene is seen on the Aramaic seal of Snhsr (fig. 10), where the proto¬ 
typal bull-men are replaced by human figures. In Aramaic cylinder seals (G 
153; HD 136), the bull-men are more popular in this function than the girtab- 
lullu. However, the girtabluM with the upraised arms facing a worshipper on 
the seal of 3 bh (fig. 7) may be understood as a truncated Assyrian atlantid 
scene. While he usually holds a winged disk (e.g., Moortgat 1940: nos. 598- 
599; G 154), the figure on this particular seal supports a crescent. 

The reason for the representation of the girtablullu and kusarikku in these 
scenes could be connected to the myth relating that after defeating the apkallu, 
the supporters of Tiamat in her battle against Marduk, the god set up their 
statues at the gate of his temple (Green 1984: 83). Presumably, then, what is 


9. The latter has parallels in stamp seals in the Louvre (Black & Green 1992: fig. 14 bot¬ 
tom), in the Bibliothfcque Nationale (Delaporte 1910: no. 535), and on a stamp seal 
from Gezer (Parayre, supra , p. 49, fig. 57). 

10. The seal of c z y (fig. 18) should be regarded as Aramaic rather than Phoenician be¬ 
cause of its zayin. 
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represented in the atlantid scenes is a view of the facade of the heavenly abode 
with its two caryatid-like creatures. 

Another atlantid figure, depicted, albeit rarely, in the inscribed West 
Semitic seals, is the kneeling man. He is shown in the seals of 3 hsr and S 3< 1 
(figs. 11-12). This figure is known in first-millennium Mesopotamian seals 
(Collon 1987: nos. 352, 396) and has forerunners in the Old Babylonian and 
Middle Assyrian Periods and earlier (Matthews 1991: 108; Lambert 1985: 
435-436, note 4,447-448). In view of the above interpretation of the atlantid 
scenes with the bull- or scorpion-men, one tends to follow Mayer-Opificius 
(1984: 199) who suggests the identification of the kneeling figure with 
another apkallu, the lahmu. 


4. Anthropomorphic deities and divine symbols in various combinations 

4.1. Anthropomorphic deities with mortals 

All the seals depicting worshippers in front of divine figures, except the 
seal of yh... (fig. 22) 11 bear Aramaic inscriptions and belong to the group of 
Mesopotamian origin. The dominant scene in this group is a worshipper 
facing Sin in his crescent (figs. 23-26; Seidl 1989: 97-98), a motif popular 
from the seventh century (Parker 1955: 123, pi. 29:2; Buchanan & Moorey 
1988: nos. 67, 358) to the Persian period. Fig. 27 bears a rare depiction of 
Adad, standing on his bull, holding a lightning fork and wearing a Babylo¬ 
nian-type feathered crown (cf. Porada 1948: 94, no. 779). On the seal of 
3 sr 3 dny (fig. 28) the enthroned deity is seated on an animal, reminiscent of a 
theme seen on Assyrian cylinders and on reliefs from the end of the seventh 
century (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: 54). Unique on inscribed stamp seals is 
the goddess (Ishtar?) sitting on a star-studded throne on the seal of hwdw 
spr 3 (fig. 29; cf. Bordreuil, infra, p. 86 with fig. 14). 12 

4.2. Anthropomorphic deities alone 

As in the previous group, almost all the seals showing an anthropomorphic 
deity as the sole element bear Aramaic legends and belong to the ‘Meso- 


11. The seal has Hebrew letters but the unusual representation of a winged god above an 
aladlammd (“ lamassu ”) in front of a four-winged figure above a stylized Phoenician 
tree, makes it hard to attribute to one of the groups discussed here. Similar compo¬ 
sitions are encountered in Urartian art, e.g. Merhav 1991: 85, no. 39; 112-113, nos. 
79-80 (four-winged deity standing on a bull); 282, no. 10 (frontal-face fantastic ani¬ 
mal); 314, no. 3 (two-winged deity on a lion). For a recent discussion, see GGG: 389 
with fig. 331b and Sass, infra , pp. 236-237. 

12. A worshipper facing Ishtar, but in her warrior aspect (cf. Porada 1948: no. 779), can 
be seen on a cylinder with a South Semitic inscription (Sass 1991: fig. 30) and an 
Aramaic one (B 85; cf. Bordreuil, infra , p. 77, fig. 5). 
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potamian’ group. They depict Sin in his crescent (figs. 30-33), and, once, 
the enthroned Gula (fig. 34), sitting on a dog, her sacred animal, a theme 
popular in Neo-Babylonian glyptic (Seidl 1989:142-143). 

The only seal of the group under discussion which does not belong to the 
inscribed ‘Mesopotamian’ seals, is that of $dyrk (fig. 35). The name and 
script are considered Phoenician (Avigad 1968: 45, 48-49), while the icon¬ 
ography is more at home in Syria (cf. ANEP: nos. 500-501). The identifi¬ 
cation of this deity is difficult. On the one hand, it is usually the warrior Ishtar 
who stands on a lion (Seidl 1989: 139, 233; Porada 1948: 94; Jakob-Rost 
1975: no. 188), but the $dyrk deity lacks her specific attributes, such as the 
bow and quivers. On the other hand, there are some cases in which a male 
deity stands on a lion, representing perhaps a storm god (ANEP: no. 486; 
Collon 1972:131-133). 

The rarity of the $dyrk theme emphasizes the West Semitic tendency of 
avoiding representations of anthropomorphic deities. The lion on which the 
god is standing may show in different light the West Semitic seals that have a 
lion as main motif or virtual scene (Lemaire 1979; 1990a), regarded usually 
as a symbol of royalty (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: 40). The few depictions 
in West Semitic seals of a deity on a lion (and its more frequent occurrence 
elsewhere), may hint that when on its own, it could stand for a deity. Another 
rare example of the same phenomenon is the suckling cow, a well-known 
theme on stamp seals, that is once, in the cylinder of > l > mr (Teissier 1984: 
172, fig. 236; cf. Bordreuil, infra, pp. 78-79 with fig. 6), 13 shown with a 
goddess on its back. A similar artistic convention, though with a longer and 
clearer monographic history, is the image of the bull on Ammonite seals (e.g. 
B 69, 72-75; cf. Hiibner, infra, pp. 137-148 with figs. 4, 13, 15, 22-23, 
25), a non-anthropomorphic depiction of the storm god, who is shown 
elsewhere standing on the animal’s back (Seidl 1989: 146; ANEP: nos. 531, 
537; Frankfort 1939: 215, pi. 33f). 14 In the above examples we face the same 
phenomenon, the avoidance of the human-shaped deity and its substitution by 
its sacred animal: the lion, the suckling cow or the bull. 

4.3. Divine symbols with mortals 

This theme is encountered in both groups of inscribed West Semitic stamp 
seals. Its main manifestation is among the inscribed Aramaic ‘Mesopotamian’ 
seals, mostly those showing the popular Neo-Babylonian representation of a 
worshipper in front of the symbols of Marduk and Nabu (figs. 36-46), 15 
and to a lesser extent the lamp of Nusku (fig. 47; Porada 1948: 98). The 


13. Speleers 1943: 129, no. 1490 is similar. 

14. I am grateful to Pirhiya Beck for discussing this with me. 

15. See also D 92 (pi. 22:5). For the other two faces of this seal see figs. 12-13 above. 
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composition of these seals is, again, different from that of the Aramaic cyl¬ 
inder seals depicting the same theme, in that the latter frequently show a wor¬ 
shipper in front of an atlantid scene (G 149,153-154,161; cf. Porada 1948: 
93, no. 772). 

To the group of the West Semitic realm we can attribute several seals with 
a worshipper in front of divine symbols (figs. 48-54). In each of these, 
except the seals of dd ( lh and Snsr$r (figs. 53-54), astral symbols appear as 
the focus of the scene. According to Avigad (1989a: nos. 17-18), two seals 
of this group, those of m > $ and (figs. 49-50), are Moabite. The seal of 
stmk (fig. 48) has an “inscription akin to Hebrew” (ibid.: 18), while the seal 
of hnn (fig. 51) was classified as Phoenician (HD 123). The scenes on the 
seals of mnhmt > §t pdmlk (fig. 52, Moabite or Edomite, cf. Lemaire, supra, 
p. 16) and ddHh (fig. 53, Aramaic) have clear Assyrian prototypes (e.g. 
Porada 1948: nos. 642-649). But in the case of mnhmt the crescent and star 
(or sun) replace the Assyrian tree, while on the seal of dd c lh one of the flank¬ 
ing figures is missing and the whole composition is off-center. The attribution 
of the seal of §nsr$r is more complicated. The scenes on the base and side of 
the seal (figs. 32, 45) are clearly Babylonian in theme and style (the name is 
Babylonian too), and kneeling figures in adoration of a central symbol are 
found in Assyrian seals (e.g. Porada 1948: no. 641). But a boat as the central 
motif, as on the Hebrew seal of > l$m ( bn gdlyhw (Sass, infra, pp. 232-234, 
240 with fig. 155) and on some anepigraphic stamp seals (GGG: § 178), 
suggests Syro-Palestinian inspiration. 

4.4. Divine symbols alone 

The only divine symbols as main or sole elements in inscribed West 
Semitic seals are celestial bodies. These abound in Transjordanian seals, are 
less frequent among Aramaic seals, rare in Hebrew seals, and are missing 
from the Phoenician seals. However, the star and the crescent, so popular in 
the entire ancient Near East, cannot in the West Semitic realm be traced 
specifically to Mesopotamian inspiration. 16 As to the crescent on a pole, al¬ 
though it is known in Neo-Assyrian and earlier glyptic, it is regarded by some 
as Aramaean (Spycket 1973; but see Buchanan & Moorey 1988: 54). 17 
Neither is the winged sun, except the anthropomorphic variant, an exclus- 
ively-Mesopotamian motif; most western occurrences of the winged sun are 
apparently local variants (cf. Parayre, supra, pp. 31-32 with fig. 11). A 
unique example of the anthropomorphic version as a sole pictorial element is 


16. Cogan 1974: 85. 

17. Also missing from the inscribed stamp seals are the Neo-Assyrian sebetti, and they ap¬ 
pear only rarely on inscribed cylinder seals, e.g. the seal of tbly mn } blny (Bordreuil 
1988a: 444-445). 
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to be seen in the Moabite seal of yb$ (fig. 55). In an atlantid scene this motif 
is depicted in figs. 9-11 (and with a worshipper in figs. 52-53; cf. 
Parayre 1990a: figs. 125-126; supra, p. 43, fig. 12). 

5. Mortals as the main motif 

Seals depicting mortals only are very rare on the inscribed West Semitic 
‘Mesopotamian’ group. Of the seals shown here, 18 three (figs. 65, 79,81) 
are regarded as Aramaic, three bear Hebrew inscriptions (figs. 66-68), and 
two are Hebrew or Moabite (figs. 56, 69). The rest are classified on 
onomastic, palaeographical and iconographical grounds as Ammonite or 
Moabite. 19 It should be noted that Phoenician seals are absent from this 
group. 

The common denominator of the figures on these seals is their lack of any 
divine devices (headgear, costume, or attributes such as divine symbols or 
animals). Moreover, in their postures - their arms and palms in particular - 
they clearly imitate Mesopotamian worshippers (Tadmor & Tadmor 1967:74; 
Naveh & Tadmor 1968: 451; Sass 1991: 52). 

This group is divided into two: seals which depict two antithetic worship¬ 
pers (figs. 56-65), 20 probably inspired by cylinders with two figures flank¬ 
ing a divine motif (e.g. Moortgat 1940: nos. 675, 679), and seals with a 
single worshipper (figs. 67-82). The ‘one worshipper’ seals might have 
been influenced either by Babylonian stamp seals (see above, 4.3.) depicting 
the adoration of symbols, or by worshippers in front of an anthropomorphic 
deity seen on cylinders (e.g. Moortgat 1940: nos. 596, 599, 601-605). In 
both cases it is clear that the West Semitic seal cutter singled out the mortal 
figure, omitting the divine figure or symbols. 

These ‘single-worshipper’ and ‘double-worshipper’ seals can also be dif¬ 
ferentiated in their picture-legend relationship and their secondary elements: 

a. Most ‘two worshippers’ seals are exergual, 21 while the legends in the 
‘one worshipper’ group usually run vertically, along one or two sides of the 
figure (except the seals of kpr, mn^nrt, ( bdwhbn and nrglslm 22 i.e. figs. 
69,71,80,81). 


18. Another example with the same motif, the unpublished bifacial seal of byPnn , is 
exhibited in the Hecht Museum, Haifa. 

19. For the special status of the seal of mng^nrt (fig. 71) see note 3. 

20. This group is discussed by Keel (1990c), among others, who notes general Aramaean 
influence; with regard to Moabite classification, cf. Timm, infra , pp. 180-183. 

21. As are the seals of stmk y and m^S (figs. 48-50), similarly assigned to the West 
Semitic realm. 


22. Ornan & Sass 1992. 
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b. As to secondary motifs, in the ‘one-worshipper’ seals we sometimes 
find a plant and a bird (e.g. figs. 73,74), and only seldom an astral symbol 
in front and above the worshipper, as in fig. 78, or a cult object, as in fig. 
80. On the other hand, astral symbols, chiefly the crescent, and an object of 
cultic use, are frequent on the seals depicting two worshippers. Here cultic 
paraphernalia such as an offering(?) table (fig. 65), a candelabrum (fig. 
63), a high stand or altar (figs. 57-59, 64) replace the Mesopotamian 
human-shaped deity or divine symbol. The arched central element in the seal 
of >hyhy (fig* 62) may have framed a symbol or an object used in cult, now 
effaced. 23 

Apart from the position of the worshippers’ arms and hands it is the astral 
symbols seen as secondary elements and the object of cultic use which lend 
these seals their religious character. This character is emphasized by compari¬ 
son with the Srh c r secular scene, depicting two mortals with no cultic objects 
or divine symbols (fig. 66). The fact that the theme on the Srh ( r bullae is so 
far unique (Avigad 1986a: 30; cf. Sass, infra, p. 238, subject Fll), rein¬ 
forces the predominance of religious themes in the inscribed West Semitic 
seals (see II. 1. above with regard to chariot scenes). 


III. Conclusions 

From the rich monographic repertoire of Mesopotamia the West Semitic 
seal cutter chose only certain elements, most prominently that of the worship¬ 
per. Thus, one element of the original composition became a subject on its 
own. It seems that this process cannot be attributed simply to the technical/ 
compositional changes following the transition from cylinder to stamp seals, 
but had deeper reasons. 

Tha avoidance of the anthropomorphic deity is evident on seals throughout 
the West Semitic regions. It is differently represented among the seals of the 
subgroups of that realm, where its conspicuous manifestation is, of course, 
among Hebrew seals, most of which lack pictorial elements at all (cf. Sass, 
infra). But traces of this attitude are evident also in non-Hebrew seals, 
regarded as Aramaic, Ammonite and Moabite. As Mesopotamian inspiration 
is not so evident on Phoenician seals, we cannot include them in that mono¬ 
graphic trend. Uninscribed seals engraved with similar themes, found in 
Palestine and Transjordan, reinforce our evaluation that this monographic 


23. Such an arched element is seen on the cylinder of mrbrk (G 134; Bordreuil, infra, pp. 
82-83 with fig. 11). While Bordreuil considers this to be a variant of the sacred tree, 
the mrbrk seal rather shows a niche in which a candelabrum is placed (cf. Galling 
1941: 195), demonstrating that the arched element is not always the outline of a sacred 
tree. 
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preference had profound roots among certain elements in these regions (cf. 
further Uehlinger, infra, pp. 263-265). 

At the same time, one should bear in mind that the tendency to avoid the 
depiction of anthropomorphic deities is not confined to the regions of Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordan. The typical Neo-Babylonian theme of a worship¬ 
per in front of divine emblems reflects the same phenomenon, but on a differ¬ 
ent level. The rejection of the human-shaped deity observed occasionally in 
Near Eastern art in the first millennium could have been expressed in different 
ways: substituting the god with his symbol or sacred animal; retaining only 
mortals; retaining only vegetal and geometric motifs or avoiding even those. 
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Introduction 

I. Criteres d’elimination 

1. L’aniconisme 

2. L’onomastique personnelle 

II. L’iconographie assyrienne ou assyrisante: scenes mythologiques 

ID. L’iconographie “syrienne” 

1. Scenes mythologiques 

2. Personnages 

3. Animaux 

4. Motifs astraux 

IV. L’iconographie ^gyptisante 

1. Scenes mythologiques 

2. Personnages 

3. Motifs divers 

V. L’iconographie perse: scenes mythologiques 

VI. Iconographie et epigraphie dans la glyptique arameenne 

1. Anachronismes 

2. Maladresses 

3. Heterogeneite 

VII. Peut-on parler d’une iconographie de la glyptique arameenne inscrite? 


II y a plus de cinquante ans, en des temps tragiques, paraissait un travail 
fondamental de Kurt Galling (1941) qui, retrospectivement, fait aujourd’hui 
figure d’article-programme. En effet, pour la premiere fois, etaient rassem- 
bl£s, classes dans le temps et dans l’espace, cent quatre-vingt trois cylindres 
et cachets porteurs a la fois d’iconographie et d’une inscription ouest-semi- 
tique. Un commentaire substantiel etait joint au catalogue et justifiait les 
classements 6pigraphiques et les datations proposes par 1’auteur. Cet article 
reste encore aujourd’hui & la base de toute recherche sur le sujet, en mettant a 
part bien entendu les nombreux ajouts que les d6couvertes ult6rieures de 
documents ont amene k operer, les relectures rendues indispensables par le 
progr&s des connaissances pal6ographiques, les reclassements qu’impose 
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rapparition de nouvelles provinces de l’6pigraphie s6mitique, les dotations 
nouvelles obtenues par une meilleure connaissance soit du materiel associe, 
dans le cas de fouilles regulieres, soit tout simplement de l’iconographie du 
Proche-Orient ancien. Le present expose souhaite s’inscrire dans la ligne de 
recherche inaugur6e par ce savant s6mitisant de Tubingen d€c6d6 en 1987. 

On sait que le terme “arameen” recouvre une langue, attests des le IX e 
stecle, une ecriture, nee probablement en Mesopotamie, k laquelle le support 
des tablettes d’argile conferera rapidement un caractere cursif bien reconnais- 
sable, une realite collective dont t6moigne le Credo bien connu de Deut. 26,5: 
“Mon pere etait un arameen nomade...” et une realite politique, c’est & dire 
une pleiade de royaumes syriens dont l’existence sera 6court6e par les expedi¬ 
tions assyriennes d&s la moitie du IX e sifecle. A l’interieur de ce cadre com- 
plexe, a-t-il exists une expression artistique arameenne spdcifique et plus pre¬ 
eminent, quelles sont les caract6risdques qui permettraient de dire qu’un 
sceau historic ou simplement decore est arameen et que son titulaire devait etre 
un arameen? 

Ecartant de notre propos l’ensemble des sceaux aram6ens aniconiques, 
puis les sceaux histories et decores dont le caractere aramden se limite a l’ecri- 
ture, on rassemblera les sceaux portant, en meme temps qu’une scene ou un 
decor, une inscription arameenne en langue arameenne et on s’interrogera sur 
les caract6ristiques 6ventuelles de leur repertoire iconographique, sur ses ori- 
gines et son evolution. 


I. Criteres d’eumination 
1. L’aniconisme 

Sont particulierement visees ici les bulles et estampilles arameennes decou- 
vertes en Palestine, qui remontent aux epoques perse et helienistique. II s’agit 
la en effet d’une extension relativement tardive de la langue et de 1’ecriture 
arameenne k une region qui avait connu dans le passe une glyptique inscrite 
specifique, israeiite et judeenne. Porteurs le plus souvent d’anthroponymes 
yahwistes (Avigad 1976), ces sceaux d’6criture arameenne, mais depourvus 
de toute scene figuree, sinon de tout decor (fig. 1), sont par consequent 
exterieurs a notre propos. II avait existe toutefois longtemps auparavant cer¬ 
tains sceaux arameens aniconiques comme celui de nrS > c bd ( trsmk aux 
environs de 800 av. J.-C., qui est pratiquement depourvu de decor (fig. 2). 
Son caractere arameen peut difficilement etre mis en doute puisqu’il a vrai- 
semblablement appartenu a un ministre de AttarSumki, roi d’Arpad et pere de 
Mati c > el, ce dernier etant lui-meme partenaire du traite de Sfire redige en ara¬ 
meen au milieu du Vin e siede. 
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2. L'onomastique personnelle 

Elle est le critere determinant et nous contraint k eliminer des documents 
importants porteurs description en ecriture arameenne dont voici quelques 
exemples: 

1. Noms persans: le sceau-cylindre inscrit if itm prSndt br y rtdt (CIS II, 100; 
G 163; VSA 75 [et 76!]), grand personnage de l’empire achemenide qui n’est 
pas encore identifie; le sceau-cylindre I’rtym, transcription du nom 'Aprlpas, 
satrape de Cyrus le Jeune en fonction a la fin du V e si&cle qui est mentionn6 
dans Xenophon (CIS II, 99; Bivar 1961; VSA 78 [et 157!]); un cylindre du 
IV e siecle, element decoratif dont 1’inscription, lisible directement sur la 
pierre, d£signe son proprietaire comme “zarathoustrien” (zrtStrS, B 136). 

2. Noms egyptiens: les cachets dont l’inscription porte hr hby : “Horns le 
hebite” (CIS II, 140; VSA 91); npsy : “Isis est bonne”. 1 

3. Noms accadiens: L’elimination de noms accadiens est plus delicate a 
operer car ils sont formes a partir de ratines qui sont souvent communes au 
stinitique oriental et occidental et il faut veiller a ne pas ecarter un anthropo- 
nyme en realite arameen mais d’apparence accadienne. La presence de theo- 
phores n’est pas toujours un critere suffisant puisque, par exemple, le dieu 
Sin pouvait aussi bien etre venere par un fidele portant le nom accadien Sin- 
aha-u$ur (Snhsn fig. 3) que par Sin-ab (Sn y b ; fig. 4) 2 dont l’aspect est 
plus occidental. Ahia-likin Chlkn, G 121; VSA 51; B 97) en revanche estun 
nom de structure tout a fait mesopotamienne, comme cela a ete remarque de- 
puis longtemps; par consequent on laissera de cote de tels sceaux portant des 
anthroponymes du type sujet-compl6ment-verbe (p.ex. plthdn = Beltu-aha- 
iddin 3 ), qui sont specifiquement accadiens, de meme que certains noms-mot. 4 
MalgrtS son iconographie partiellement egyptisante, on laissera 6galement de 
c6te le cachet portant trtn qui est la transcription arameenne du titre assyrien 
turtiinu (Bordreuil 1988a: 445). 

Ailleurs, c’est l’orthographe du theophore qui est accadienne: le fait de 
transcrire en arameen Addou-nouri par ’dnr (G 156; VSA 68; lecture B 96) 
reproduit l’usage mesopotamien; inversement, la graphie occidentale hdtkl 
(CIS II, 89; G 155; VSA 67) de Haddou-takal ne suffit pourtant pas a en faire 
un nom aramden puisque 1’element verbal takal: “D est fiable” est typiquement 
accadien. 


1. Euting 1883: 541ss.; Clermont-Ganneau 1890: 430s.; cf. Driver 1957: 52; Kornfeld 
1978: 84. 

2. La lecture de Herr (1978: 34, n° Ar 62) et de HD 125 (Sm >b) a ete corrigee par J. Naveh 
(1980: 76). 

3. CIS H, 80; G 153; VSA 65; Collon 1987: 106s., n° 464. 

4. Le conoide portant le nom accadien tasmur “Louange” ( tsmr , G 147; VSA 59; B 121) 
fait partie de cette demiere categorie. 





Hi 

Wmfif' 


mmm 
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4. Noms incertains: nbrb (CIS II, 91; G 32; VSA 10; B 101) est-il la 
transcription d’un anthroponyme aram6en Nabu-rab: “Nabou (est) grand”, 
encore inconnu mais plausible, ou plutot celle de l’accadien bien connu Nabu- 
iriba: “Nabou a remplace”? • 

5. Noms mixtes: mtrS (CIS II, 101; G 169; VSA 81; B 128) vocalisd 
probablement Mitris: “le mithriaque” ne donne pas d’indication sur l’origine 
de son titulaire; le decor du cylindre est persan, mais le patronyme S ( y pour- 
rait etre aram£en. 

II reste a examiner ceux qui peuvent etre consideres a bon droit comme 
arameens, c’est a dire les sceaux histories ou decores dont le titulaire porte un 
nom relevant de la langue arameenne et/ou denotant le culte d’une divinite 
arameenne. 


II. L’iconograpiiie assyrienne ou assyrisante: 

SCENES MYTHOLOGIQUES 

1. Le cylindre de Baraq serviteur de Atarshamin (f}tm brq c bd c trSmn, 
VSA 142; B 85; fig. 5) est un document d’importance majeure qui doit dater 
de la fin du IX e siecle (ainsi Herr 1978: n° Ar 78), c’est a dire des debuts de 
l’ecriture arameenne. II represente a gauche “une deesse avangant a droite, 
vetue d’un long habit fendu, un glaive au cote, coiff6e d’un polos couronne 
de globules et surmonte d’un astre radie. Elle tient de la main gauche un 
anneau fait de globules, et elle leve la main droite; de sa tete, un fanon tombe 
jusqu’a hauteur de sa taille. Derriere elle, un bouquetin couch6, un losange, 
un bucrane. Devant elle, une table d’offrande, chargee d’un vase a pied, d’lm 
oiseau, et d’un autre objet. A droite, un personnage barbu, long vetu, se tient 
dans l’attitude de la priere, les mains etendues avec la paume en l’air. Au- 
dessus de la scene, croissant et astre a huit rais” (Seyrig 1955: 42s.). L’in- 
scription en lettres arameennes court verticalement de haut en bas sur deux 
lignes derriere le dos du personnage. Aussi bien le nom du titulaire, qui signi- 
fie “Foudre”, que celui de sa Patronne, la deesse Atarshamin representee vrai- 
semblablement sur ce cylindre (voir Knauf 2 1989: 82s.), permettent de verser 
ce sceau au dossier de l’iconographie sigillaire aramdenne. 

2. Tout aussi important est le cylindre d’EPamar (btm > Pmr , Teissier 
1984: n° 236; fig. 6) qui represente & droite de la sc^ne une divinity mascu¬ 
line, long vetue, de profil gauche, coiffee d’un polos surmonte d’un globe, la 
chevelure r6partie en deux nattes sur les 6paules et im chignon tombant dans 
le cou. Debout sur un taureau passant, le dieu tient dans sa main droite un 
double foudre vertical a six pointes et le meme attribut horizontalement dans 
sa main gauche; £i l’avant, un foudre a trois pointes est dirige vers le centre de 
la scene. Ce dernier est occupe par une table d’offrande £ pieds de ruminants, 
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recouverte d’une nappe, portant un vase £ pied et un autre objet qui se trouve 
k la meme place sur le cylindre de Baraq. Au-dessus de la table, un losange 
horizontal surmonfe d’un disque solaire. Face k la table un personnage long 
vetu, imberbe, tend la main gauche paume en l’air et la main droite paume 
vers le sol en direction de la table et de la divinife prdcifees. A gauche de la 
scdne, c’est a dire derriere le personnage central, une divinife feminine, long 
vetue, de profil droit, coiffee d’un polos surmonfe d’un globe est debout sur 
un cervidd allaitant son petit. Dans sa main gauche on distingue im recipient et 
le geste esquisse par sa main droite est celui de Atarshamin sur le sceau pr6- 
cddent. Au dessus d’elle, flanquds par le croissant lunaire et par un astre k six 
rais, sept globes, representant les Pleiades, surmontent un marru muni de 
pompons et fixe sur un socle. Sous ce dernier un bucrane. L’inscription 
d’une ligne en lettres aranfeennes court verticalement de haut en bas dans le 
dos du personnage; elle se lit sur l’original et non sur l’empreinte. 

Les deux inscriptions different en raison de l’absence de la fonction d’El- 
) amar, omission qui est due peut-etre k l’exigui'fe du champ, mais formelle- 
ment les lettres des deux inscriptions sont tfes proches et pratiquement con- 
temporaines. D’autre part, on voit que l’iconographie du cylindre d’EPamar 
est voisine de celle du cylindre de Baraq. Or, dans la glyptique arameenne in- 
scrite, la representation d’un personnage debout sur un taureau est rare 5 et la 
divinife debout sur un cervide n’est connue que sur ces deux cylindres. La 
comparaison entre le cylindre d’EPamar ou la divinite feminine est debout sur 
le cervide qui allaite son petit et le cylindre de Baraq ou la divinite feminine, la 
main droite levde dans la meme attitude que sur celui d’EPamar, est debout a 
terre devant le cervide qui est accroupi, donne l’impression de deux scenes se 
succddant l’une a l’autre: dans la premiere, la deesse est debout sur le dos du 
cervide et le devot fait face au dieu qui est debout sur le dos du taureau; dans 
la seconde, la deesse a mis pied a terre pour agreer l’offrande du devot qui 
s’est entre temps retounfe et maintenant lui fait face, le dieu ayant disparu de 
la scene. Toutes les analogies qui ont efe relevdes donnent a penser que les 
deux documents proviennent du meme atelier, sinon du meme lapicide et on 
ne manquera pas de les comparer a deux cylindres an6pigraphes de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale (Delaporte 1910: n 08 350, 360). 

3. Un troisfeme cylindre, anepigraphe (Diehl 1965; Collon 1987: 136s., n° 
573; fig. 7) appartient a un groupe homogene, contemporain du precedent, 
qui a efe identiffe par P.M. Pecorella (1980). Comme sur le cylindre d’El- 
> amar, on voit a droite une divinite masculine, long vetue, de profil gauche, 
coiffee d’un polos surmonfe d’un globe, la chevelure en chignon tombant 
dans le cou. Debout sur un taureau passant, le dieu, d6pourvu ici d’attributs 


5. On la retrouvera a la fin du VII e siecle sur le cono'ide de NabuSagab ( InbwSgb , B 112; cf. 
Oman, supra, p. 61, fig. 27). 
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orageux mais tenant une hache dans sa main gauche, salue un personnage 
long vetu, barbu, tendant la main gauche paume en l’air et la main droite 
paume vers le sol en direction de la divinity pr£cit£e. Ce personnage est figurd 
dans la meme attitude que celui du cylindre d’EPamar et surmont£ comme lui 
par un disque solaire, mais ici la table d’offrande et ses ustensiles sont ab¬ 
sents; a leur place on distingue une sorte de recipient sur un support. A gau¬ 
che de la scene, c’est k dire derridre le personnage central, une divinite femini¬ 
ne, long vetue, de profil droit, coiff6e d’un polos surmonte d’un globe, est 
debout sur une sorte d’estrade ressemblant a deux coussins empiles l’un sur 
1’autre. Comme sur le sceau de Baraq, de la main gauche elle tient un anneau 
fait de globules et de la main droite elle accomplit le meme geste de salutation 
qu’Atarshamin. Comme sur le cylindre d’EPamar elle est surmontee par sept 
globes representant les Pleiades et un marru, ici depourvu de socle, est place 
devant elle. Comme sur les deux autres cylindres, croissant lunaire et losange 
sont presents mais ici ils surmontent un poisson et une roue, prenant ainsi la 
place qui est occupee sur le cylindre de Baraq par 1’inscription arameenne. Ce 
troisidme cylindre est date par de nombreux paralleles autour de 800 (Diehl 
1965: 825s.). Bien qu’anepigraphe, il presente aussi le rare avantage d’avoir 
ete decouvert pendant une fouille reguliere sur le sol d’une cella de l’Heraion 
de Samos, en compagnie d’im cylindre inscrit en cuneiforme au nom de Bel- 
taklak, personnage qui pourrait avoir vecu dans le second quart du VIII e 
siecle (ibid.: 827s.; Collon 1987: 137). 

4. Tout a fait differente est la sc&ne, elle aussi d’inspiration assyrienne, qui 
est represents sur un cylindre portant 1’inscription htm yp c hd mpSr : “Sceau 
de Yapa c haddou, l’interprete (des songes) (?) 6 ” (G 160; fig. 8). L’anthropo- 
nyme signifie “Haddou a resplendi”. A droite, un personnage debout, de pro¬ 
fil gauche, vetu d’une longue tunique, portant une coiffure h6misph6rique et 
levant les mains devant lui. A gauche, un personnage, dont la taille plus 61e- 
vee revele le caractere divin, est debout le pied droit sur le dos, le pied gauche 
sur la come d’un animal fantastique aile. Derriere lui et devant lui trois et 
quatre etoiles forment les sept astres presents sur les cylindres dont on vient 
de parler. Portant une epee a la ceinture, il tire a l’arc en direction d’un lion 
aile dresse sur ses pattes postdrieures qui bondit a sa droite. L’inscription se 
lit de haut en bas: la premiere partie derriere le dieu, la seconde partie entre le 
lion dresse et le personnage de droite. L’ensemble n’evoque pas le d6but du 
VIII e siecle (Galling 1941:163s.) mais plutot le IX e siecle d’apres l’ecriture. 
Cf. aussi le cylindre de Ninurta-bel-u§ur 6ponyme de 876 (Moortgat 


6. Ce n’est pas la transcription de l’accadien mupaSSiru (Sunati ), mais son equivalent ara- 
meen qui doit etre vocalise m e paller (cf. Dan. 5:16 ou piS Q reh signifie interpretation des 
songes). 
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1940: n° 595; cp. la scene dans Frankfort 1939: pi. XXXVb et dans Porada 
1948: n° 689). 

5. Sur un cylindre de la fin du VIII e ou du VIP siecle av. J.-C. rdcemment 
ddcouvert (fig. 9), la scene se ddcrit ainsi: “Deux griffons, dresses sur leurs 
pattes de derridre, se tiennent de part et d’autre d’un personnage barbu, toumd 
vers la droite, qui saisit chacun par une patte. Les espaces entre les griffons et 
le personnage sont remplis en bas par deux petits singes accroupis, toumds 
vers le personnage et jouant de la flute, en haut a gauche par un disque dans 
lequel est inscrit un croissant, et a droite par une etoile. La scene est terminee 
par un arbre stylise qui est surmonte d’un disque aile. Une inscription, qui se 
lit sur la pierre et non sur l’empreinte: Isd/rh, a dte rajoutee derridre le singe de 
droite, peut-etre a une date posterieure vu la forme des caractdres arameens” 
(Collon 1986b: 425). La forme specifique du h final evoque la graphie 
arameenne de Palestine de la seconde moitie du VI e siecle (voir Herr 1978: n“ 
Ar 26,28, 35, 37) mais elle trouve des antecedents en Mesopotamie au debut 
du VIP siecle (ibid.: inscriptions n° 18 = CIS II, 17, 39). 

6. Un autre cylindre (CIS II, 78; G 158; VSA 70; fig. 10) presente une 
scene composee d’un personnage anthropomorphe, barbu, vetu d’une longue 
(unique et portant une coiffure hemispherique, de profil droit, bras mi-tendus, 
tenant en mains les mains droites de deux creatures hybrides androcephales 
ailes au corps de quadrupede, portant une coiffure hemispherique. De part et 
d’autre du personnage central un losange et un poisson. A droite on lit dans le 
champ de haut en bas en ecriture arameenne / > lyhb qui signifie “Appartenant a 
Elyahab”, nom qui signifie “El a apporte”. On retrouve sur ce sceau losange 
et poisson comme sur le cylindre anepigraphe de l’heraion de Samos dont il a 
ete question tout a l’heure. II est possible que la gravure de la scene aux envi¬ 
rons de 700 av. J.-C. 7 soit ici plus ancienne que l’inscription. Cette demidre 
pourrait dater de la premiere moitie du VII e siecle. 

7. Enfin, un cylindre (G 154; Collon 1987: 79, n° 355; fig. 11) presente 
au centre un arbre sacre entoure d’une couronne de palmettes flanque de part 
et d’autre par deux genies androcephales h la coiffure hemispherique a queue 
de scorpion et £i l’arriere-train de rapace. De leurs bras dresses ils supportent 
un disque aile d’ou surgit le buste d’un personnage central tete barbue de pro¬ 
fil gauche, coiffee d’une sorte de tiare, salue par deux acolytes a la coiffure 
hemispherique qui le flanquent de part et d’autre. 8 De chaque cote de l’el6- 
ment central, deux personnages opposes, debout de profil, dievent une main. 
Celui de gauche, imberbe, vetu d’une longue tunique et portant une coiffure 
hdmisphdrique, est immobile; celui de droite, barbu, vetu a l’identique et 
portant une sorte de tiare, porte la jambe gauche vers l’avant. Derriere le per- 

7. La date proposee par Herr (1978: 37, n° Ar 69) me paraft un peu trop haute. 

8. On retrouvera cet Element central sur le cylindre de tbly (fig. 34); cf. G 153. 
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sonnage de droite, un personnage barbu, court vetu, portant une coiffure 
h6misph6rique, est represent^ de face. II enserre de ses mains deux cervides 
dont les tetes, symetriques, sont dirigees vers l’ext6rieur. Dans le meme 
mouvement il tient par l’arriere-train deux quadruples plus petits qui sont 
des caprides ou des antilopin6s. Derriere ce dernier est gravd de bas en haut 
en lettres aram&nnes le nom arameen mrbrk : “Le Seigneur a b6ni”. On note 
qu’ici 1’inscription a ete gravee dans un espace demeurd libre dans le champ, 
ou qui avait meme peut-etre 6t6 pr£vu pour cette demi&re. Au milieu de l’in- 
scription on remarque un signe c ankh de grande taille qui separe le sujet et le 
predicat. Cet 616ment iconographique d’origine occidentale a 6te grave en 
meme temps que l’inscription. Etant donne que la scene representee ici trouve 
ses meilleurs paralleles entre 630 et 600 av. J.-C. (Collon 1987: 80) et qu’un 
m du meme type est atteste vers 650 sur les 6pigraphes d’Assour (Herr 1978: 
38s., n° 74), on proposera de dater l’ensemble de la premiere partie de la se- 
conde moiti6 du VII e siecle, soit vers 630. 


HI. L’iconographie “syrienne” 

1. Scenes mythologiques 

1. A la fin du IX e siecle, comme le cylindre de Baraq, appartient un cylin- 
dre (G 149, cf. p. 134; VSA 61; Collon 1987: 84s., n° 395; fig. 12) dont la 
gravure d’une rare qualite represente une scene dont le centre est forme par un 
arbuste. Ce dernier est surmonte d’un disque solaire aile. A droite un sphinx 
ail6 de profil est surmonte d’un disque et d’un croissant de lune; derriere lui 
un personnage debout immobile leve les deux mains dans un geste de bene¬ 
diction en direction du centre de la scene. A gauche, un capride dresse sur ses 
pattes posterieures appuie ses pattes anterieures sur 1’arbuste; un personnage 
symetrique du precedent avance en tenant une come dans la main gauche et en 
levant la main droite en direction du centre de la scene dans un geste com¬ 
parable a celui de son congenere. Entre le personnage et le caprid6 on lit verti- 
calement de bas en haut: Isrgd “Appartenant a srgd ”. 9 

L’aspect syrien des deux personnages et la pr6sence d’elements egypti- 
sants 10 tels que le sphinx sont incontestables, mais on peut se demander si la 
graphie sr est celle du theonyme mesopotamien ASSur 11 , bien que sr puisse 


9. Cette lecture me parait preferable a srpd (adoptee par Herr 1978: 39, n° Ar 75) en rai¬ 
son du caractere anguleux de la tete de la lettre qui l’identifie h un g plutot qu’a un p 
dont la tete est d’ordinaire plus arrondie. 

10. Cf. Collon 1987: 83 qui le classe parmi les sceaux de Syrie et de Palestine. 

11. Cf. la graphie srgmr de A§§ur-gartia-neri, eponyme assyrien de 635 (Bordreuil 1973b: 
100 et n. 3). F. Israel me signale que le nom arameen s c ly (G 22, cf. infra , n. 15), qui 
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aussi transcrire l’accadien Sami : “Roi”, voire le th6onyme 6gyptien Osiris. La 
forte connotation assyrienne que confererait a ce document la mention du dieu 
Assour n’est pourtant pas un 616ment decisif qui permettrait d’eliminer ce 
sceau de la glyptique arameenne. En effet, le second terme du nom du titulai- 
re: gd, s’il est atteste dans l’onomastique mesopotamienne ancienne (Bottero 
1958:56) ou il designait l’ancetre divinis6, demeurera un Element caracteristi- 
que de l’onomastique arameenne du I er millenaire. 12 D’autre part, la structure 
du nom lui-meme, en forme de phrase nominale: “sr (est) gd”, banale en 
arameen, ne correspond pas a la structure specifique des anthroponymes 
accadiens dont on a parle plus haut. Si les cylindres de Baraq et de EPamar 
d’lme part attestent la contiguite entre une iconographie assyrisante et une 
onomastique arameenne, celui de srgd d’autre part atteste le phenomene in¬ 
verse, a savoir une iconographie vraisemblablement syrienne accompagnant 
une onomastique assyrisante. 

2. Un autre cylindre recemment decouvert (fig. 13) pr6sente “un genie 
casque et dote de quatre ailes. Les griffons sont places comme sur un plan 
incline et penchent vers le genie; entre eux, it un niveau plus 61ev6, se trouve 
un motif egyptisant sur une ligne de base: deux personnages a tete de belier 
surmontee de comes et d’un disque, tendent les bras vers Poeil wedjat au- 
dessous duquel se tient, sur une fleur de lotus, un faucon a tete de belier, cou- 
ronn6 de meme. Au-dessus plane un disque aile contenant le buste d’un dieu, 
toume vers la droite et accompagne de deux petits dieux volants dont les 
corps se confondent avec les ailes du disque. A la droite de ce motif une in¬ 
scription arameenne longe la fine ligne horizontale qui entoure le haut du cy¬ 
lindre: lylm < bdkd > h ‘Sceau de c Abd-Kadiah’. Les casques que portent les 
dieux et le genie sont munis de comes vues de profil et d’une Crete florale” 
(Collon 1986b: 425s.). Les costumes trouvent leurs meilleurs par alleles dans 
la glyptique des environs de 700 av. J.-C. et le motif egyptien indiquerait une 
facture phenicienne (ibid .: 426). 

L’inscription, qui se lit sur la pierre et non sur l’empreinte, presente la me¬ 
me formulation que celle des cylindres de Baraq et d’EPamar: htm + NP. 
L’identification du second 61ement de l’anthroponyme, qui est un nom divin 
present parmi les dieux temoins du traite de Sfir6 (Gibson 1975: 29, n° 7,36), 
est malaisee a 6tablir. L’identification de kd>h avec (Ishtar) “l’Akkadienne” 13 
n’empeche pas le classement de ce document dans la glyptique syrienne. 
L’iconographie presente en effet plusieurs Elements d’origine occidentale et 


est l’equivalent de S'iy. connu en ammonite (Israel 1987a: 146), pourrait provenir de la 
meme region que 1’inscription de Tell Fekherye ou ce phenomene a ete releve. 

12. Par exemple mlkrngd sur un sceau ammonite d’epoque achem6nide (Avigad 1985: 4ss.; 
cf. Hiibner, infra , p. 158, fig. 17). 

13. Proposee par Fales 1990: 163 et n. 35: metathese de c bd y kdh “serviteur de (Ishtar) 
l’Akkadienne”. 
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cette divinity figure dans le traitd aram£en de Sfird parmi des divinites meso- 
potamiennes et syro-arameennes. 

3. Le scarabde de dimensions exceptionnelles (G 111; VSA 41; fig. 14), 
datant de la fin du VIII e siecle (Herr 1978: 11s., n° Ar 2), qui est grave au 
nom de “Houdou le scribe” (Ihwdw spr } ) pr6sente une scene a deux person- 
nages surmontes d’un astre k huit rais. Le premier debout de profil, barbu et 
coiffS k l’assyrienne, vetu d’une longue timique et repr6sente dans une atti¬ 
tude d’adoration devant une deesse (Ishtar?) qui lui fait face, assise sur un 
trone a haut dossier et portant un couvre-chef surmontd d’un globule, com¬ 
parable k ceux des divinites des trois cylindres aram6ens presents plus haut; 
entre les deux personnages un signe ( ankh vertical. La presence d’un Weph 
postpose montre que ce sceau a ete grave a 1’intention d’un fonctionnaire 
arameophone. 

2. Personnages 

1. Sur un scarabeoi'de (G 129; VSA 55; Lemaire 1978b; fig. 15) dont 
Pinscription Ihdrqy c bd hdb c d fait le tour de la face gravee, un personnage est 
debout sur une simple ligne de sol, de profil droit, arborant un couvre-chef 
indetermine, vetu d’une longue timique frang6e a partir du genou et descen¬ 
dant a mi-mollets, 14 les bras etendus, le bras droit masquant le bras gauche, 
paume vers l’avant. Comme d’autres sceaux inscrits l’attestent (Bordreuil 
1985), ce type de representation caract6rise les fonctionnaires d’autorite dont 
plusieurs, connus par les sources historiques, exergaient leur charge it la fin 
du VIII e et au debut du VII e siecle. Les noms du titulaire de ce sceau et de son 
patron sont encore inconnus et la datation paldographique situe ce document 
dans la premiere partie du VIII e siecle (Herr 1978:16, n° Ar 12). 

2. Sur la base d’un conoi'de octogonal (B 126; fig. 16) est gravee une 
scfene mettant aux prises un personnage et un capridd. A gauche, l’homme de 
profil droit, long vetu, barbu, dont la coiffure se confondant avec la chevelure 
pourrait etre une perruque, tient de la main gauche la tete de 1’animal dress6 
qui se detoume. La main droite est armee d’un glaive pendant le long du 
corps. Sous la simple ligne de sol, Pinscription Ibytdr'y est gravee sur deux 
lignes en boustrophedon. L’ecriture est arameenne, de meme que l’anthropo- 
nyme qui signifie “Bethel (est) berger”. L’ensemble du document est difficile 
it classer: le sceau conoide est le support de predilection des inscriptions sigil- 
laires aram6ennes mesopotamiennes, mais Paspect g6n6ral du personnage est 
syrien. L’inscription trouve des analogies avec l’ecriture aramdenne d’Egypte, 
ainsi que le nom propre, atteste i Elephantine (cf. Bordreuil 1986a: 98). En 


14. On comparera la tunique de hdrqy ^ celle de son contemporain $bnyw y ministre du roi 
Ouziyaou (B 41; cf. Sass, infra , p. 233, fig. 132). 
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meme temps, on se trouve ici devant la premiere inscription sigillaire semi- 
tique en boustroph&lon. 

3. Animaux 

1. Un scarabeoide (G 20; VSA 6; B 89; fig. 17), dat6 des environs de 
750 (Herr 1978: 43s., n° Ar 88), qui a 6t£ d6couvert pendant la fouille du 
palais de Sargon II a Khorsabad, porte l’inscription rpty, qui est peut-etre un 
gentilice, grav6e entre les pattes d’un lion de profil qui est lui-meme surmont6 
d’un scarab6e a deux ailes 6tendues. Ce dernier element est 6gyptisant et, s’il 
6mane du meme lapicide que le lion, 6voque nettement 1’ Occident, permettant 
ainsi de classer ce document parmi les sceaux aramdens; en effet, la represen¬ 
tation du roi des animaux a elle-meme connu une popularity trop universelle 
pour servir de critere. On note pourtant que la figuration de profil du lion 
rugissant semble avoir connu un regain de faveur pendant tout le VIII e et au 
debut du VII e stecle, particulterement en Syrie 15 et jusque dans le royaume de 
Samarie. 16 A la meme 6poque, le propri6taire d’un cylindre d’iconographie 
assyrienne (G 157; VSA 69) porte meme le nom kpr “lion”, 17 grave en 6critu- 
re arameenne. 

2. C’est aussi vers 700 (Herr 1978: 14, n° Ar 8) qu’est date le cachet 
Imr’hd “Appartenant h Marhaddou”, nom signifiant “Haddou (est) Seigneur”, 
qui est aujourd’hui egar£ (G 44; VSA 14; fig. 18). II porte un chameau 
passant a droite dont c’est l’unique representation sur un sceau a inscription 
ouest-semitique. Le titre mr > “Seigneur” est typiquement arameen comme 
Test le theonyme Haddou. Mais, au contraire du cylindre de Addounouri evo- 
qu6 plus haut (G 156; VSA 68; lecture B 96, cf. p. 76) ou le nom divin est 
ycrit > d selon l’usage m6sopotamien, le nom divin est ecrit ici hd a la manure 
syrienne (cf. le sceau de hdrqy, fig. 15). 

Depuis Veditio princeps de ce dernier document qui est constitute par un 
dessin (Gesenius 1837: n° LXVIII), on admet que le tract de l’avant-demitre 
lettre correspond h un h mais a partir d’une reproduction (de Vogiit 1868: 
115, n° 15), on peut h£siter entre h et f}. Si cette demise lecture devait etre re- 
tenue, ce qui ne semble cependant guere possible au vu de la photo d’em- 
preinte CIS n, 79, le th£onyme ne serait pas hd mais pourrait etre hr qui est la 
transcription ouest-semitique habituelle du nom divin egyptien Horus. En tou- 
te hypothese, cette alternative improbable n’affecterait nullement le caract6re 


15. G 18-24 (cf. Lemaire 1990a; Ornan, supra, p. 63). En particulier l’ecriture du cachet G 
22 (ls ( ly, cf. nil) est datec du Vm e sifecle (Naveh 1970a: 12). 

16. II s’agit du fameux cachet G 17, lSm ( c bd yrb’m “Appartenant 4 Shema', serviteur de 
Jeroboam” (II). 

17. Cf. aussi le cachet moabite Ikpr dans NAAG 1991: n° 25 (cf. Ornan, supra, p. 69, fig. 
69). 
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aramEen du document. De meme, la reprEsentation du chameau convient par- 
faitement a un sceau provenant de Syrie 18 ou d’Egypte. 

4. Motifs astraux 

1. L’empreinte de cachet circulaire Ibrrkb br pnmw (fig. 19) qui est datee 
entre 732 et 720 av. J.-C. prEsente, surmontant l’inscription, un “disque ailE 
oriental sans volutes”, relevant d’une iconographie assyrisante (VSA 129; cf. 
Parayre 1990a; 278ss., n° 87; supra, fig. 1, 32). Etant donnE l’origine gEo- 
graphique bien Etablie de ce document, qui est le royaume de Sandal en Syrie 
du Nord, ainsi que sa datation precise au VIII e siecle grace aux inscriptions 
monumentales des memes Bar Rakib et Panamou, 19 on le classera pourtant 
dans la glyptique syrienne. 

2. Une ligne horizontale separe en deux parties la face ellipsoidale gravEe 
d’un cachet (G 50; VSA 19; fig. 20). Celle-ci porte au registre superieur 
1’inscription y c dr > l, nom qui signifie “El aide(ra)”. Au registre inferieur un 
oiseau de profil gauche. Derriere lui astre a six rais, globe et croissant lunaire. 
La presence de c dr, qui a progressivement rempla^E c zr en aramEen, suggere 
une datation a partir de la fin du VII e siecle (voir B 111). 

Pour d’autres documents presentant des combinaisons de motifs a caracte- 
re astral similaires, cf. infra, fig. 37-38. 


IV. L’ICONOGRAPHIE EGYPTISANTE 
1. Scenes mythologiques 

1. Sur le cachet de br c tr qui date de la fin du VIII e siecle (B 93; fig. 21), 
le decor, essentiellement compost d’un sphinx hieracocephale et d’un disque 
solaire aile, est egyptisant mais ce theophore de c Atar appartient au monde 
arameen. 

2. De meme, le scarabeoide inscrit / Tzf brt n$ry (Avigad 1958b; VSA 145; 
fig. 22), dont le disque solaire appartient au meme type Egyptisant que le 
precedent (cf. Parayre 1990a: n os 18 [= supra, p. 45, fig. 30] et 40) et dont 
l’Ecriture est contemporaine, 20 est certainement arameen en raison de la pre¬ 
sence de brt qui signifie “fille de” en aramEen. 


18. On se souvient qu’a la t$te de mille chameaux, Gindibu l’arabe a participe a la bataille 
de Qarqar, quelque cent cinquante ans auparavant (ANET: p. 279). 

19. y nh brrkb br pnmw mlk SmH ... (Gibson 1975: 89-93, n°* 15-17). 

20. Herr (1978: 17, n° Ar 15) date l’inscription de la fin du Vin e siecle. 
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2. Personnages 

1. Sur le scarabeoi'de inscrit Igbrt mrhr (G 88; VSA 30; fig. 23) de 
datation incertaine, on distingue plusieurs elements d’origine 6gyptienne, en 
particulier les deux 6gides a t6te de chacal qui flanquent le personnage central. 
De plus dans le patronyme du titulaire, l’identit6 certaine de l’avant-demi&re 
lettre, qui est un h, am£ne a adopter la lecture mrfyr “Seigneur fyr”, compre- 
nant done le th6onyme hr = Horns qui avait 6te dearth sur le sceau de mr^hd. 

2. La face inscrite d’un scarabee (B 92; fig. 24) pr6sente, entour6e d’lme 
simple bordure, une femme de face, vetue d’une jupe quadrillee et d’une sorte 
de blouse sur laquelle les seins sont marqu6s, cheveux retombant en boucles 
sur les epaules, tenant a bout de bras les tiges de deux 616ments floraux. 
L’inscription ImrHy “Appartenant a Mar ( ali” se lit dans le champ en com- 
mengant par la droite de haut en bas, puis it gauche de bas en haut. Le nom 
signifie “Le Seigneur (est) eleve”. L’ecriture de ce document le date de la fm 
du VIII e si&cle. 

3. Motifs divers 

1. Sur un scarabeoi'de (G 57; VSA 22; fig. 25) l’inscription l c bdhdd 
“Appartenant a ( Abdhadad” qui est datable autour de 800 (Herr 1978: n° Ar 
97) a et € placee sous un scarabee a quatre ailes qui occupe la plus grande 
partie de la face grav6e. La graphie hdd revele l’origine syrienne, et done ara- 
meenne, du theonyme, tandis que le scarabee tetrapt^re rel&ve de l’iconogra- 
phie sigillaire royale (Gubel 1991a: 919s.). 

2. On trouve aussi le titre aram6en mr “Seigneur” sur le scarabeoi'de Imr- 
smk (G 61; VSA 23; fig. 26) “Appartenant & Marsamak”, nom qui signifie 
“Le Seigneur a soutenu”, qui est datable de la fm du VIII e siecle (Herr 1978: 
35, n° Ar 65). La face inscrite est divisee en trois registres superposes; aux re- 
gistres sup6rieur et inf6rieur un fils d’Horns de profit gauche porteur du signe 
de Ma c at est flanque de part et d’autre de signes ( ankh verticaux. Au registre 
median, deux traits verticaux delimitent un rectangle central occup6 par un 
scarabee a quatre ailes et par le debut de l’inscription. De part et d’autre du 
rectangle, deux uraei verticaux sont toum£s symdtriquement vers l’exterieur. 
La disposition et le contenu des registres evoquent l’iconographie phenicienne 
du IX e sidcle. 21 

3. On retrouve encore mr sur le scarabee “Appartenant k MarayiSu'a” 
(Imr^yS^ “Le Seigneur a sauv6”) (G 61a; VSA 24; fig. 27) qui est contem- 


21. Ainsi que me le signale E. Gubel. 
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porain du pr6c6dent, 22 lui aussi d’iconographie 6gyptisante et de type compa¬ 
rable. Ici, les registres superieur et inf6rieur sont subdivis6s chacun par une 
ligne horizontale. Au registre sup6rieur on compte six 616ments k la premiere 
ligne et neuf & la seconde ligne. Au registre inf&rieur l’inscription occupe la 
premiere ligne et la seconde ligne contient, symetriquement k la premiere ligne 
du registre superieur, six 616ments similaires. Dans le rectangle central, un 
scarabee k quatre ailes et de part et d’autre du rectangle, huit autres 616ments 
sont repartis sur deux lignes. D’identification malais6e, ces demiers pour- 
raient figurer des oiseaux stylists 23 ou des uraei. 

4. La repartition symetrique en cinq registres s£par6s par une double ligne 
est encore plus complexe sur le scarabee “Appartenant a Hadad < ezer” ( lhdd ( zr 
= Hadad a aid£) (G 103; VSA 36; fig. 28). Deux scarabees a deux ailes 
deployees occupent chacun l’un des registres extremes. Deux doubles traits 
verticaux s6parent le registre median en trois parties. A gauche et a droite, 
deux uraei sont dresses en direction du rectangle central qui est lui-meme oc¬ 
cupy par un buste de la deesse egyptienne Sekhmet. On compte sept signes 
nefer au registre intermediate inferieur et l’inscription occupe le registre inter¬ 
mediate superieur. Decouvert pendant la fouille r6guliere d’une tombe de 
Saqqarah, sa datation entre le VH e et le VI e sifecle (Galling 1941:146) ne rend 
pas compte du caractfcre plus ancien que r6v£le 1’inscription. Rassemblant des 
lettres de forme traditionnelle comme le d triangulaire, elle montre aussi un z 
caracteristique du VIII e sifecle et une datation vers 750 est plausible (Herr 
1978:11, n° Ar 1; cf. Naveh 1970a: 12). 

En depit des apparences, leur decor ne permet pas de considerer ces trois 
sceaux comme relevant de l’art egyptien mais plutot d’un art 6gyptisant qui 
fleurissait sur les c6tes du Levant au IX e et au VIII e siecle av. J.-C. On s’at- 
tendrait alors k trouver ici une inscription ph6nicienne mais aucune lettre de 
ces sceaux ne prdsentant d’element phenicien caracteristique, c’est le nom de 
leur titulaire comportant le titre aram^en mr ou le th&myme syrien sous sa 
forme hd ou hdd qui permet de qualifier d’arameens ces trois demiers sceaux. 

5. Le cachet de $dqrmn (G 16; VSA 3; fig. 29) pr6sente deux registres 
s£par£s par im bandeau median portant l’inscription. Au registre superieur un 
sphinx aiie, de profil droit, couche, face a un element encore indetermine. Au 
registre inferieur un scarabee & quatre ailes etendues. L’ensemble des lettres 
amene a proposer une datation au VIII e sidcle (Naveh 1970a: 12) et plus pre- 
cisement a la fin de ce siecle (Herr 1978: 43, n° Ar 87), mais ici encore c’est 
le nom du titulaire, evoquant le dieu “tonnant” (cf. Greenfield 1972), qui 
permet de classer ce document parmi les sceaux aram6ens. 


22. Une datation a la fin du Vm e siecle est en effet plus exacte que la datation au debut du 
VII e siecle proposee par Herr 1978:19, n° Ar 20. 

23. Suggestion d’E. Gubel. 
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6. Sur plusieurs bulles (G 62; VSA 25) decouvertes sur le site de l’ancien- 
ne Ninive on trouve une disposition analogue, £t savoir deux registres separes 
par un bandeau median portant l’inscription l c tr c zr, nom qui signifie “ ( Atar a 
aide”. Au registre superieur, deux signes ( ankh verticaux flanquent un astre 
median a six rais. Au registre inferieur qui occupe la moitie de la face inscrite 
un scarab6e a quatre ailes etendues, comme sur le document pr6c6dent. 


V. L’ICONOGRAPHIE PERSE: SCENES MYTHOLOGIQUES 

1. Un scarab^oide (G 83; VSA 27; B 119; fig. 30) datant approxi- 
mativement de la fm du VI e sifecle av. J.-C. “reprdsente un disque solaire ail6 
qui porte une gloriole a croissant de lune, dans laquelle un personnage vetu k 
l’iranienne tient une fleur de la main gauche et lfcve la main droite. En bas, 
deux lions rugissant, prets k bondir, une patte anterieure lev£e, sont accroupis 
symetriquement vers l’exterieur, sur une double ligne de sol dans le champ & 
droite et k gauche”. De part et d’autre de la gloriole, une inscription qui se lit 
nfym tnfym, a vocaliser “Nahum (fils de) Tanhum”, livre deux noms bien 
connus dans l’onomastique ouest-semitique; le nom du titulaire signifie “Con¬ 
sole” et le patronyme signifie “Consolation”. 

2. Sur un conoide octogonal de style ach6m6nide (G 181, cf. p. 133; VSA 
85; fig. 31) deux quadrupedes leontocephales ailes sont repr&entes debout, 
symetriquement affronts, pattes gauches en contact, pattes droites croisees 
au dessus d’un arbuste median. Entre leurs mufles, trois lettres arameennes 
forment le nom ntn. Depourvu du / d’appartenance, ce dernier marque vrai- 
semblablement l’6tape ultime de la gravure de ce sceau. Bien qu’il ne soit pas 
caracteristique du vocabulaire arameen, Natan (en hebreu “II [= Dieu] a 
donne”) a pu etre le nom d’un arameen ou d’un judeen de la diaspora (Galling 
1941: 133 n. 4). 

3. Sur un cylindre (B 129; fig. 32) est represent^ un souverain acheme- 
nide, bras a l’horizontale, saisissant a l’encolure deux taureaux dresses 
symetriquement. Le taureau de droite est aile. Le nom c dry qui signifie “(La 
divinity a aid6” se lit de haut en bas dans le champ et l’ensemble se date vers 
450 av. J.-C. 


VI. ICONOGRAPHIE ET EPIGRAPHIE DANS LA GLYPTIQUE ARAMfiENNE 
1. Anachronismes 

Voici quelques exemples de sceaux histories ou decor6s dont l’6criture 
denote certainement une reutilisation ulterieure. D est evident que la modifica¬ 
tion d’un sceau an6pigraphe historic ou decor6 visant a le transformer en un 




■ 
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sceau personnel inscrit ne peut etre perceptible que si le laps de temps, sEcu- 
laire, voire multiseculaire, sEparant iconographie et epigraphie est reellement 
mesurable. Or, de fa?on gEnErale, nos connaissances incomplEtes de l’icono- 
graphie proche-orientale et de l’Epigraphie ouest-sEmitique n’autorisent dans 
ce domaine ni certitude ni precision. Tout au plus peut-on souligner que l’in- 
adaptation de l’inscription a son support revele le caractEre ultErieur de celle- 
ci. 

Un bon exemple est donne par un cylindre relevant de la glyptique as- 
syrienne (G 152; fig. 33) 24 qui a vraisemblablement EtE l’objet d’une Elabo¬ 
ration en trois Etapes. II represente deux genies anthropomorphes ailes syme- 
triques mais legerement distincts l’un de l’autre par la taille et l’habillement. 
Ds se font face, les deux bras etendus vers l’avant dont le droit est dirigE vers 
le haut, c’est a dire en direction d’un disque ailE surmontant au milieu de la 
scene le foudre de Haddou vers lequel ils se dirigent tous deux. Entre le gEnie 
plagE a gauche et le foudre mEdian, un personnage de taille plus rEduite que 
les gEnies passe de profil droit, levant vers l’avant les mains, paumes ouver- 
tes vers le haut. Entre ce dernier et le foudre on lit (de bas en haut) une pre¬ 
miere Epigraphe donnant vraisemblablement le nom du propriEtaire qui est en 
meme temps reprEsentE ici: yrp'l (Galling 1941:162, n. 10). Entre le gEnie de 
droite et le foudre mEdian on lit (de haut en bas) yrp } l br hd c dr. Les lettres de 
cette seconde Epigraphe sont de taille supErieure h celles de la premiere et se 
lisent dans le sens inverse. Ne pouvant dater la scene avec prEcision on peut 
toutefois penser a une Elaboration en plusieurs Etapes. Ayant k sa disposition 
un cylindre gravE antErieurement dont la scene illustre le culte du dieu Haddou 
reprEsentE par son foudre, yrp >1 entend s’identifier au dEvot de Haddou en 
faisant graver son nom devant celui-ci, mais l’endroit est trop exigu pour 
permettre la gravure du patronyme. Dans un second temps, il affirme son 
identitE complete: yrp H brhd c dr en la faisant inscrire de part et d’autre du gE¬ 
nie de droite. Cette seconde inscription le mettait davantage encore sous la 
protection de Haddou dont son patronyme est un thEophore. L’Ecriture du 
nom patronymique situe la demiere Etape de PElaboration de ce sceau vers la 
fin du VII e siecle, 25 ce qui correspond a ce qui a EtE dit plus haut de 1’appari¬ 
tion de ( dren aramEen. 

2. Maladresses 

Le cylindre de “Tubali d’AbilEne” (Itbly mn } blnh , van den Branden & 
Naster 1981; fig. 34) qui relEve de la glyptique assyrienne, prEsente au cen- 


24. La datation proposee par Galling (1941: 162) va de la fin du IX e au debut du VH e 
siecle av. J.-C. 

25. De ce point de vue la datation vers 700 proposee par Herr (1978: 38, n° Ar 73) par alt 
trop haute. 
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tre un arbre sacrO entourO d’une couronne de palmettos flanquO de part et 
d’autre par deux gOnies androcdphales it la coiffure hdmisphOrique et & l’ar- 
riOre-train de taureau. De leurs bras dresses ils supportent im disque aile d’ou 
surgit le buste d’un personnage central tete barbue de profil gauche, coiffOe 
d’une sorte de tiare, saluO par deux acolytes a la coiffure hdmispherique qui le 
flanquent de part et d’autre. 26 A gauche un personnage debout de profil, bar- 
bu, vetu d’une longue tunique, Oleve la main vers l’OlOment central et, symO- 
triquement a lui, un personnage recouvert d’un habit pisciforme, tenant une 
situle dans la main gauche, pratique 1’aspersion de la main droite. Toumant le 
dos au personnage de gauche, un gOnie barbu et portant une coiffure hOmi- 
spherique, long vetu, porte la jambe gauche vers l’avant et regarde vers l’ar- 
riere. II tient dans la main droite une arme blanche et sous le bras gauche un 
quadruple dont la tete est toumOe vers l’arriere. Sous l’arriere-train de ce 
dernier, un personnage simiesque, de petite taille est accroupi vers la droite; 
au-dessus, sept astres a six rais. 

Ce document appartient bien entendu au groupe des cylindres assyriens qui 
ont 6t£ examines au debut de ce travail. On l’a classe dans cette demiere partie 
car il permet d’illustrer le caractere parfois heterogene des inscriptions par 
rapport aux decors, inadaptation que la maladresse de certains lapicides nous 
permet dans certains cas de reconnaitre encore. La presence de la proposition 
mn aramaise ici l’inscription de fa$on certaine mais l’ordre des deux lignes du 
texte est inverse puisque le sens de la lecture donne mn } blnh Itbly (Millard 
1983b: 103 n. 20; Bordreuil 1988a: 444s.), alors qu’il convient de lire Itbly 
mn Wnh. Cela montre que l’inscription a ete gravee apres coup sur un 
cylindre d’origine mesopotamienne qui n’etait pas destine primitivement a la 
porter. Ici on ne peut pas parler d’anachronisme puisque l’iconographie et 
1’inscription datent toutes deux des environs de 650 av. J.-C. mais plutot 
d’une independance fonciOre de l’une par rapport a l’autre. Le souhait expri¬ 
me par le titulaire de s’approprier la scene deja gravee sur le cylindre a fait 
l’objet d’une realisation trop rapide et le lapicide n’aura pas pris le temps de 
choisir le meilleur emplacement pour chacune des deux lignes. 

3. Heterogeneite 

Le conoide octogonal portant l’anthroponyme SmS ( dry (B 111; fig. 35) 
illustre un autre type d’inadequation attestee sur un certain nombre de sceaux: 
celle qu’on peut observer entre le decor et le nom propre lui-meme. En effet, 
la face inferieure presente le buste d’un dieu portant la tiare, 1’epOe et un 
baton, emergeant main levee du croissant lunaire situe au dessus d’une plante. 
Derriere le dieu, la beche de Mardouk et le stylet de Nabou sont dresses sur 
une estrade, mais 1’inscription, gravee de haut en bas sur une face latOrale, 


26. Cf. supra, p. 82f, la description de l’element central du cylindre de mrbrk (fig. 11). 
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porte un theophore de Shamash alors qu’aucun attribut de ce dernier n’est 
visible. L’iconographie, d’inspiration mesopotamienne, ne presente aucun 
Element susceptible de donner une indication chronologique precise mais 
l’inscription est datable de la fin du VII e sidcle et la ^utilisation est patente. D 
en va de meme du cachet Ibrky (B 95; cf. Oman, supra, p. 62, fig. 31)qui 
presente une scdne analogue mais ici, le dieu n’est pas identifiable au moyen 
d’attributs sp6cifiques et l’hypocoristique ne permet pas non plus de l’identi- 
fier avec precision avec une autre divinity. 


VII. Peut-on parler d’une iconographie de la glyptique 

ARAMEENNE INSCRITE? 

Revenant au propos liminaire de ce travail, on doit admettre que des 
constantes iconographiques se laissent malaisement discemer dans la glypti¬ 
que de langue et d’6criture aram6ennes. En effet, on a vu que la plupart des 
documents examines amenent a l’6vidence que les lapicides arameens ont pui- 
se dans des repertoires pr6existants d’une grande variety. Empmntant scenes 
complexes et elements decoratifs k la koine proche-orientale du I er milienaire, 
leur centre d’interet pouvait osciller selon le cas entre la Perse, la Mesopota- 
mie et l’Egypte via la Phenicie. II s’ensuit que les caracteres specifiques even- 
tuels d’une iconographie arameenne devront etre recherches en dehors de ces 
grandes provinces, relativement bien connues aujourd’hui, de l’art oriental. 

Trois documents illustrent a des titres divers ce qui n’est pour l’instant 
qu’une piste de recherche 27 : 

1. Un cylindre (G 150; VSA 62; fig. 36) presente une scene composee a 
gauche d’un quadrupede longiligne de profil droit, allaitant son petit et de- 
toumant la tete. A droite un disque aile surmonte un losange et un poisson. 
Au milieu, l’inscription en 6criture arameenne lb ( lrgm “Appartenant a Ba ( al- 
ragam” se lit sur le sceau de bas en haut, flanquee en haut de part et d’autre 
par deux astres radies, en bas a droite par une hampe, a gauche par un eten- 
dard de Sin surmontant un second losange. 28 Sur l’etendard de Sin, qui est 
certainement 1’Element caracteristique de la scene, figurent de part et d’autre 


27. Inauguree dans une etude d’O. Keel (1990c); cf. GGG: chap. Vm, spec. §§ 173-177, 
182-188. 

28. Ces elements, presents a l’etat isole sur les trois cylindres assyrisants examines plus 
haut, seraient-ils des yeux comme le propose Galling? 11 s’agirait alors de representa¬ 
tions orientales apotropai'ques destinees a combattre le “mauvais oeil”; leur equivalent 
occidental serait-il ‘Tail de Min” des cachets hebreux et transjordaniens? Voir la liste 
dans Bordreuil 1992: 200. 
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de la base du croissant deux objets de forme glandulaire. 29 Le document est 
date peu avant 700 (Galling 1941: 162; Herr 1978: n° Ar 67: fin du VIII e 
sifccle). Ce type d’6tendard de Sin est precisement represent^ sur le relief du 
roi Barrakib de Zincirli cite plus haut, date des environs de 730 av. J.-C. Sur 
ce relief le roi, repr6sente siegeant sur son trone, confesse dans l’inscription 
champlevee qu’on lit sur le cote: mr^ybH hrn “Mon Seigneur (est) le Maitre 
de Harr an”. Or, le seul embleme divin represente sur le relief est une lune 


29. Illustre par un cachet inscrit / ( wr qui a ete recemment publie (Lemaire 1990c: n° 4). 
Comme le propose l’editeur, il s’agit certainement d’une transcription du neo-assyrien 
A-u-i-ra-a qu’on peut rapprocher de l’hebreu ( iwwer “aveugle” (ainsi Fales 1986: 258) 
auquel on ajoutera le syriaque. Pourtant, ce nom, absent de l’onomastique arameenne 
deja connue, de meme que le sceau qui le porte, ne peuvent etre classes parmi les docu¬ 
ments arameens proprement dits qui font l’objet de ce travail. II me par ait vain de cher- 
cher avec F.M. Fales ce nom sur la tablette arameenne de 635 (supra, n. 13) car l’exa- 
men direct de l’objet, dont temoignait dejk la photo de Yeditio princeps , montre une 
haste courte qui ne peut appartenir qu’a un d (cf. les hastes longues des r). La lecture 
c wyd et non * c wyr doit done etre maintenue; sur le nom ( wyd voir Maraqten 1988: 
196. 
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(croissant et disque imbriques), supports par une hampe et munie de glands. 
D’autre part a Harr an, ville distante de 200 km a Test de Zincirli, ont 6l6 re- 
trouvees plusieurs steles des VHI e et VII e sifecles montrant ce meme emblfcme 
et l’inscription de Barrakib 6tablit express6ment 1’identity entre l’embleme de 
Zincirli et le “Maitre de Harr an”. Si l’identit6 precise de ce dernier n’est pas 
indiquee sur le relief de Zincirli, elle est parfaitement dtablie par les inscrip¬ 
tions assyriennes de Harran: il s’agit du dieu lunaire Sin. 30 Le caractere in- 
solite de la juxtaposition d’un 6tendard de Sin et d’un thdophore de Ba c al dis- 
parait des lors qu’on reporte dans cette inscription sigillaire l’equi valence 6ta- 
blie par l’inscription de Barrakib entre l’embleme lunaire et l’appellatif divin 
Ba c al (= “Maitre”). Sur le cylindre de Ba'alragam, c’est done le dieu Sin, 
symbolise par son etendard, qui est discemable sous le titre Ba ( al. 

2. Un cachet de base inscrite ovale, connu depuis quelques annees (Avigad 
1986b: 53; fig. 37) porte sur sa base plate entour6e d’une simple bordure 
une inscription qui est vraisemblablement arameenne: lSmS ( zr c bdShr. Entre 
les deux lignes: un signe ( ankh horizontal, un astre radie et un croissant de 
lime. Le nom du proprietaire qui signifie “Shamash a aide” est 6videmment de 
connotation solaire, mais ce personnage est aussi “serviteur (pretre?) de 
Shahr” qui est un dieu lunaire. D est des lors tentant d’interpreter l’astre radi6 
non pas comme l’etoile d’Ishtar mais comme le soleil (SmS) voisinant avec 
l’astre lunaire (Shr) (Bordreuil 1986g). L’ecriture est difficile a localiser, car 
elle presente des caracteristiques arameennes et d’autres qui pourraient rappe- 
ler l’ecriture hebraique. La presence du dieu lunaire Shahr, connu a Neirab 
dans les inscriptions de ses pretres Sin-zer-ibni et SPgabbar (Gibson 1975: 
n 05 18s.), nous oriente vers la region arameenne de Syrie septentrionale ou 
plusieurs royaumes arameens ont coexist^ durant le premier tiers du I er 
millenaire. Se pose alors la question de la relation de Sin et de Shahr. Puisque 
les deux pretres de ce dernier portent des noms theophores de Sin: accadien 
pour Sin-zer-ibni et aram6en pour SPgabbar, il y a certainement une grande 
proximite voire une identification d’un dieu avec l’autre. En l’absence d’au¬ 
tres donnees, on peut se demander si la veneration du dieu-lune Sin sous le 
nom de Shahr n’etait pas l’apanage de groupes aramai'ses d’origine arabe 
puisque Shr, atteste dans l’onomastique arabe ancienne (Knauf 2 1989: 5), de- 
viendra en syriaque puis en arabe le nom g6nerique du mois. 

3. Le cylindre de brk > br gdl br tblf (G 94; fig. 38), est notable en raison 
de la place considerable prise par l’inscription qui enumere sur trois lignes le 
nom du titulaire, suivi par celui de son pere et de maniere tout a fait inusit6e 
par celui de son grand-pere. Ce dernier transcrit un anthroponyme accadien 
signifiant “Qu’Elle (la deesse) fasse vivre” mais les noms qui suivent reinvent 
de l’onomastique occidentale. On pourrait meme dire que la succession du 


30. Voir O. Keel, dans 1’article cite supra , n. 27. 
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nom accadien de l’ai'eul et des noms occidentaux de son fils (br) et de son 
petit-fils 6voque une aramaisation progressive. Le decor ici est de dimensions 
modestes mais on y observe une iconographie astrale plus complete qu’a 
l’ordinaire puisqu’un globe, qui doit etre une planete, est joint a l’astre radie 
et au croissant lunaire. Comme sur le cachet pr6c6dent et sur celui de ( wr 
(supra, n. 29), la presence du signe c ankh permet de considerer que la com¬ 
position dans son ensemble n’est pas mesopotamienne mais qu’elle pourrait, 
comme l’ecriture de 1’inscription, trouver son origine dans la Syrie peu avant 
700. 31 

4. Sur la base du conoide l$ >( n' (G 107; fig. 39) un personnage, genou 
droite en terre, soutient un disque aile androcephale coiffS d’une dare, bras 
dresse, flanqud de deux acolytes, bras dresse, tetes tournees vers le centre 
(cf. Oman, supra, p. 57, fig. 12, p. 60). A gauche, la beche de Mardouk et le 
stylet de Nabou, sont rep£t£s sur l’une des faces laterales. Le nom $ >( n: “Sin 
a repondu”, 32 grave dans l’espace disponible vraisemblablement dans un 
second temps, est independant de cette scene mais pas des deux autres puis- 
que l’etendard de Sin a 6te rajoute sur la face laterale d6ja mentionnee et que, 
sur l’autre face, le croissant de lune au-dessus des deux apkallu (pour les- 
quelles cf. Oman, supra, pp. 56s. et fig. 13) montre que ce sceau a bien ete 
‘sinise’ par un arameen. 

Ayant ecarte les types de decors d’origine etrangere que les lapicides ara¬ 
meens ont su mettre a la disposidon de leurs clients, il reste que des represen¬ 
tations a ce point recurrentes du soleil, des etoiles et des planetes et surtout 
celle de l’astre des nuits (croissant et pleine lune) dans f iconographie sigil- 
laire des royaumes arameens, denotent une faveur particuliere, voire une veri¬ 
table predilection parmi des populations arameophones, fussent-elles d’ori¬ 
gine mesopotamienne ou arabe et d’ aramaisation recente, pour des cultes 
astraux “syriens” encore largement meconnus aujourd’hui. 


CATALOGUE ET SOURCES DES ILLUSTRATIONS 

1. Estampille sur anse de jarre: yhwd yhw c zrphw 3 (Avigad 1976a: pi. 17:7). 

2. Cachet de NourSi* serviteur de c AttarSumki, lnr$ 3C bd c trsmk (B 86). 

3. Cachet conoide octogonal de Sin-afca-u$ur, ISnhsr (dessin de Noga Z’evi d’apres B 98; 
cf. Oman, supra , p. 57, fig. 10). 

4. Cachet de Sin-abi, l$n*b (IMJ 71.46.84; Gubel 1991a: 921, fig. 4,d). 


31. Herr 1978: 40, n° Ar 79. La date proposee par Galling (1941: 161) - debut du VT e 
siecle - doit §tre revisee a la hausse. 

32. Sur S > = Sin en arameen, voir Tinterpretation de $ > gbr par Kaufmann 1970: 270s.; 
Gibson 1975: 97s., n° 19; sur ( n , 3 e p.m.s. de WF, cp. qn , 3 e p.m.s. du verbe QNY 
dans Kilamouwa II1, Gibson 1982: 41, n° 14 et participe actif a Karatepe m 18, Bron 
1979: 120. 
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5. Cylindre de Baraq serviteur de c Atarshamin, him brq c bd c trSmn (B 85). 

6. Cylindre d’EPamar, htm H*mr (collection privee, localisation actuelle inconnue; dessin 
de Jtirgen Rotner d’apres Teissier 1984: n° 236). 

7. Cylindre anepigraphe des fouilles de Samos (dessin de Jtirgen Rotner d’aprfcs Diehl 
1965: fig. 1). 

8. Cylindre de Yapa c haddou l’interprete (des songes), htm yp c hd mpSr (collection de 1’Uni¬ 
versity de Iena; dessin de Jurgen Rotner d’apres Weber 1920: n° 311). 

9. Cylindre de Sadah/Sarah, l&dh ou ISrh (collection privee, localisation actuelle incon¬ 
nue; photographie de Dominique Collon). 

10. Cylindre d’Elyahab, IHyhb (collection privee, localisation actuelle inconnue; CIS II: n° 
78; cf. G 158). 

11. Cylindre de Marbarak, Imrbrk (BM 102966; dessin Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres photo du 
musee). 

12. Cylindre d’Assourgad (?), Isrgd (BM 102964; dessin Hildi Keel-Leu d’aprfcs photo du 
musee). 

13. Cylindre de c Abd-Kadiah, htm c bdkd 3 h (collection privee, localisation actuelle incon¬ 
nue; photographie de Dominique Collon). 

14. Scarabee de Houdou le scribe, Ihwdw spr 3 (BM 48508; Welten 1977c: 305, fig. 
78:18). 

15. Cachet de Haddouraqi serviteur de Haddouba c adi, Ihdrqy c bd hdb c d (BM 48497; G 129). 

16. Cachet de Bethelro c y, IbytHry (dessin NogaZ’evi d’apres B 126; cf. Oman, supra, p. 
55, fig. 3). 

17. Cachet de Rupti, Irpty (B 89). 

18. Cachet de Marhaddou, lmr*hd (localisation actuelle inconnue; G 44). 

19. Empreinte sur une bulle du cachet de Barrakib fils de Panamou, Ibrrkb br pnmw (Send- 
schirli V: pi. 38,b). 

20. Cachet de y c drH (photographie de P. Bordreuil). 

21. Cachet de Bai*atar, lbr*tr (dessin de E. Gubel d’apres B 93; cf. infra , p. 117, fig. 38). 

22. Cachet d’ Aljat fille de Nasri, l*ht brt nsry (Haifa, Musee Hecht, H-1488; photographie 
du musee). 

23. Cachet de gbrt mrhr (localisation actuelle inconnue; G 88). 

24. Cachet de Mai*ali, lmr c ly (B 92). 

25. Cachet de c Abdhadad, l c bdhdd (jadis Berlin, VA 34, perdu pendant la guerre; G 57). 

26. Cachet de Marsamak, Imrsmk (BM 48506; dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres photo du 
musee). 

27. Cachet de Marayi§u c a, lmr*y$ c (localisation actuelle inconnue; G 61a). 

28. Cachet de Hadacfezer, lhdd c zr (Le Caire, Musee d’Egypte?; CIS II: n° 124). 

29. Cachet de Sadiqramman, Isdqrmn (jadis collection P. Altmann, localisation actuelle in¬ 
connue). 

30. Cachet de Naljoum (fils de) Tanhoum, nhm tnhm (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’aprfcs B 
119). 

31. Cachet de Natan, ntn (localisation actuelle inconnue; G 181). 

32. Cylindre de c Adri, c dry (G 164; cf. B 129). 

33. Cylindre de Yeraplfel fils de Haddou c adar, lyrpH br hd c dr (BM 102963; G 152). 

34. Cylindre de Tubali d’Abilene, Itbly mn *blnh (collection M. de S.). 

35. Cachet conoide octogonal de Shamash c adri, lSmS c dry (dessin de Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres 
B 111; cf. Oman, supra , p. 62, fig. 30). 

36. Cylindre de Ba c alragam, lb c lrgm (Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 1889.372; dessin de 
Hildi Keel-Leu d’apres une photographie du musee). 

37. Cachet de Shamash c azar serviteur de Shahr, l$m$ c zr c bdShr (Jerusalem, IMJ 85.15.21; 
dessin de Noga Z’evi d’apres Avigad 1986b). 

38. Cylindre de Baraka 5 fils de gdl , fils de Tuballit, brk’br gdl br tbit (G 148, cf. B 94). 

39. Cachet conoide ellipsoidal de Sin ( ana, l$ >c n (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
n° 86-11-29; ESE E: 146s., G 107). 
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I. Scope of the subject 

Before proceeding to the present contribution’s main subject, some ques¬ 
tions as to its title should first be raised. Are we to deal with the glyptic evi¬ 
dence from Phoenicia properly, or, alternatively, with seals from the Phoeni¬ 
cian world ? However rhetorical this question may seem, its bearing on the 
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geographical area as well as on the chronological range to be covered by the 
present survey is obvious. In both cases, the question of the chronological 
definition of the Phoenician civilization imposes itself. 

A brief review of the palaeo-Phoenician period, which falls beyond the 
scope of the present colloquium’s topic, may suffice here. In view of some 
anachronisms that turned up in the Phoenician period sensu stricto, it should 
be borne in mind that the palaeo-Phoenician material highlights the successive 
phases of cultural interaction Phoenicia has known. This phenomenon is 
illustrated by a seal in the Old Babylonian style from a tomb at Ruweise 
(Porada 1975-6), whereas Byblos has recently been tipped as the presumed 
origin of a group of mostly “green jasper” (rather green stone facies) cylinder 
and stamp seals of the “Egyptianizing Syrian” style (Collon 1986a; Keel 
1989a). Growing international currents are also witnessed in the production 
of stamp seals, predominantly scarabs, from the early second millennium 
onwards. It is precisely to this period that we should turn our attention in 
order to establish the origin of the use of inscribed seals in the Phoenician 
realm. 


II. The use of inscribed seals in second-millennium-bc Phoenicia 

Three palaeo-Phoenician glyptic groups prefigure the use of inscribed seals 
on the Phoenician coast: scarabs and cylinder seals with names of rulers or 
officials written in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and cylinder seals with names of 
rulers written in cuneiform. 1 

1. Scarabs with names of rulers and officials written in Egyptian hieroglyphs 

This group exemplifies the impact of the commercial traffic between 
Byblos and Egypt by the choice of the scarab, as well as by the fact that these 
seals were found in the homelands of both trade-partners alike. The examples 
represented here (figs. 1-4) show that the local rulers of Byblos transcribed 
their names in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Unlike the well-known pectoral of the 
Gyblite king Ibshemouabi (fig. 5) the outline of the scarabs’ base apparently 
rendered unnecessary the addition of a cartouche. As illustrated by other 
examples, this royal practice was followed by officials working in the admini¬ 
stration of the Egyptian overlords, or, later, acting for them as mayors of 
Byblos (Martin 1971: index, s.v. Jebail). 


1. We may exclude from consideration an allegedly palaeo-Phoenician cylinder seal bearing 
a “Proto-Sinaitic” inscription presumed to mention a resident of Irqata, as this seal has 
been shown to be a forgery (Buchanan 1966: 213, no. 1072; Sass 1988: 99). 
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2. Cylinder seals with names of rulers and officials written in Egyptian 

hieroglyphs 

Several cylinders, equally assigned to the production of Gyblite work¬ 
shops, are by far more interesting owing to the combination of inscriptions 
and their iconographical context (Collon 1986a). Of special significance is the 
example of fig. 6, where the Egyptianizing trend is illustrated by elements of 
the scene and by the use of the cartouche, here containing the Amorite name 
hndy. The fact that this royal name equally occurs on scarabs, strengthens the 
assumption that a historical ruler was referred to (Ward 1976: 362-363). As 
illustrated by a beautiful hematite cylinder from Alalakh (fig. 7), the use of 
cartouches with Egyptian hieroglyphs was also adopted elsewhere on the Le¬ 
vantine coast (Collon 1982: 127-129; Keel 1989b: 257), albeit with decora¬ 
tive, rather than meaningful hieroglyphs. 2 

3. Cylinder seals with names of rulers written in cuneiform 

On two more cylinders from Phoenicia the Egyptianizing style is main¬ 
tained. The owners, Adummu and his son Annipi/Anniwi, were kings of Si- 
don in the 13th century. Following the example of their more illustrious coun¬ 
terparts at Alalakh or Ebla, they preferred their names to be written in cunei¬ 
form (figs. 8-9), albeit reversed in the father’s case. Considering the lapse 
of time between the production of these seals, the Gyblite scarabs and, al¬ 
legedly, the aforesaid cylinders as well, it would be unwise to draw any con¬ 
clusions from the preference of script. 


III. The role of inscribed seals in Phoenician glyptic 
1. Ratio 

The aim of the present colloquium being to further our appreciation of in¬ 
scribed seals within the West Semitic glyptic production, some attention 
should first be paid to the percentual part they represent. Since the majority of 
Phoenician seals published thus far has not come to us via regular excava¬ 
tions, it remains an impossible task to express their number in absolute terms. 
As far as published examples of ascertained origin go, the following chart 
may give give an idea about the quantitative relationship between the in¬ 
scribed and anepigraphic provenanced seals. The number of inscribed seals 
hardly nears 3% of the total excavated in the Phoenician East, and 0.3% in 
the West 


2. Compare also the “Green Jasper Workshop” example in Teissier 1984: no. 513 (see en¬ 
largement on p. 325, erroneously labelled no. 539). 
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Site Number of seals 

Uninscribed (estimated) Inscribed (recorded) 

Orient 

Tyre 

48 


3 

Sidon 

44 


1 

Byblos 

121 


6 

Arwad 

8 


- 

‘Amrit’ (Tartous) 

253 


5 

total: 

474 


15 

West 

Tharros 

3000 


4 

Carthage 

717 


3 

Ibiza 

242 


3 

total: 

3959 


10 


Chart I: Ratio of uninscribed and inscribed seals (sealings excluded) 
from five eastern and three western sites.3 


2. Chronology 

On the evidence of BordreuiPs 1986 catalogue (B 1-39), to which 
examples in Jerusalem (HD 30-31, 118-128) and Oxford (Buchanan & 
Moorey 1988: nos. 294, 299) may be added, the history of epigraphic 
Phoenician glyptic appears to span about six centuries, from the second half 
of the ninth till the early part of the third century in the East and till the first 
century BC in the West. 

The carefully carved amethyst scaraboid of Hadi (fig. 10), now in the 
Louvre and assigned by Bordreuil to the last quarter of the ninth century on 
palaeographic grounds, is no doubt one of the most important examples of the 
early specimens. As this seal shows, both style and iconography of Phoe¬ 
nician gyptic had already gained a mature status before the end of the ninth 
century. The general posture, the details of both male persons’ wigs and 
outfits as well as the particular type of the sceptre in their hands, are perfectly 
matched by a plaque (fig. 11) representative of what can henceforth safely 


3. Sources: Tyre: Gubel 1983: pp. 37-44, 51-52; Gubel 1987b: 40 (n° 7), 60-61, pi. IV = 
B 26. Sidon: B 17. Byblos: VSF 59-63; Gubel 1991a: 914, fig. l:a, 2. Amrit: VSF 18, 
22, 23, 28, 31. Tharros: VSF 11, 13,14 (and possibly 8, 10, 93, 96-97). Carthage: 
VSF 39 (and possibly 67?); Vercoutter 1945: nos. 767-768, pp. 260-261, pi. XXI; and 
infra , pp. 114ff. Ibiza: VSF 45, 46, 52, 54. 
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be regarded as one of the more archaic groups of Phoenician ivories found at 
Nimrud. 


3. Seals and other media 

Intimate links exist between the work of ivory carvers and seal cutters, 
which often prove helpful in locating the origin of the seals themselves. In 
this respect, the stylistic comparison between the limestone scaraboid eventu¬ 
ally inscribed with the name of Yeqamyahu (fig. 12; cf. Sass, infra, p. 228, 
section F2) and a series of Phoenician ivories (fig. 13) 4 and bowls should 
be noted. The fact that the letters are squeezed in between the elements of the 
design indeed strengthens the assumption that the inscription was a later ad¬ 
dition. 

Quite a few other early Phoenician seals could be quoted as supplementary 
examples of the similarities between the work of seal cutters, ivory carvers 
and metal-workers. Thus, the motif of the brownish-red limestone scarab of 
$uri, now in the Hecht Museum, Haifa (fig. 14), perfectly ties in with 


4. Hermann 1986: pi. 19:85; cf. ibid.: pi. 19:86 for a plaque from the same workshop 
figuring a winged hero. The striding position of both antagonists on the seal contrasts 
with the more dynamic but less carefully executed figures on these ivories. The latter are 
undoubtedly Phoenician copies of the forerunners of this composition on the Curium 
Bowl (Frankfort 1970: fig. 393), represented by the ivories on Herrmann’s pi. 17:79 and 
81. 
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elaborations of the same theme elsewhere. Not only does it appear on Phoe¬ 
nician bowls as suggested by the debased version on an example from Prae- 
neste (fig. 15) but, as pointed out by Avigad (1985: 6-7), it figures on an 
ivory from Samaria. On the seal of *ny (fig. 16) the letters of the name are 
dispersed between the legs of a hieracocephalous sphinx protecting a seated 
man rather than trampling a defeated victim. Whereas this distinction is quite 
clear from other representations showing this heraldic hybrid protecting a 
winged snake for example (Herrmann 1986: pi. 28:119), exactly the same 
motif is met with on several Phoenician ivories (fig. 17) as well as on the 
Idalion bowl (fig. 18). The comparison, in fig. 17, which extends to the 
feather atop the wig of the recumbent male figure, suggests that the winged 
beetle was copied from a lower panel of similar composition. This would cor¬ 
roborate the opinion that the seal cutters’ products were inspired by the more 
significant narrative friezes of bowls and ivory furniture inlays. 

4. Distribution 

Another question to be tackled in the context of this survey concerns the 
chrono-spatial distribution of inscribed Phoenician seals. In other words, is it 
possible to discern a pattern that could be explained in historical terms? 
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As for Phoenicia’s immediate neighbours, the adoption of the icon of the 
striding “Pharaonic” figure or the four-winged beetle emblem on royal and of¬ 
ficial seals and sealings in early Ammonite, Israelite and Judaean glyptic 
clearly illustrates the cultural emanation of Phoenician art from the ninth until 
the early seventh century BC (e.g. Welten 1969; Lemaire 1981; Herr 1985; 
Younker 1985). One should of course add a few imported seals to these 
examples of cultural interaction, such as e.g. the seal showing a four-winged 
scarab from the well-known tomb of Adoninur at Amman (Harding 1953: pi. 
VI:2; cf. Hiibner, infra, p. 159, fig. 19). Quite a few Aramaic seals bear wit¬ 
ness to a similar impact of this phenomenon in the territories to the north and 
east of the Phoenician coastal strip (e.g. G 57, 60-62). The adoption of 
identical motifs and decorative devices on seals of officials in the West 
Semitic world of the day strongly reminds us of the “kings of the coast”, an 
expression used by the Assyrian invaders to designate their adversaries in this 
part of the Near East. Besides its geographical relevance from the Assyrian 
point of view, the term is likely to have had an appropriate significance to the 
rulers concerned because of the apparent validity of its cultural connotation 
(cf. infra, pp. 118f). 

Further north, where the gradual spread of Phoenician commercial 
interests is attested to since the ninth century by a series of well-known bi¬ 
lingual inscriptions, not a single inscribed Phoenician seal has been recovered 
in a controlled excavation. The pseudo- ( ankh and “Hyksos-angles” on one of 
the noteable exceptions allegedly from Cilicia (B 38) hardly need to be men¬ 
tioned here, if Bordreuil is indeed correct in regarding this and similar seals 
(B 39) as fakes. Finally, I would like to remind that the seal of m$ry (fig. 
48), perhaps to be identified as a Moabite king (but see Lemaire, supra, pp. 
15-16), is said to have been acquired in Asia Minor. Andr6 Lemaire, in our 
symposium, has drawn our attention to the seal “of the Tyrian”, an inscribed 
cylinder from Cilicia (VSF 68; Avigad 1985: note 36; but see Lemaire, supra, 
p. 16, note 13). 

The few Phoenician seals found in Mesopotamia are traditionally linked 
with the Assyrian campaigns in the West, although, taking into account the 
many attestations of Phoenician trade activities in Mesopotamia, this view is 
undoubtedly one-sided. The examples in question include the late-eighth-cen- 
tury seal of ( Abdba c al from Khorsabad (B 8), the agate scaraboid of Hana\ 
allegedly from Baghdad (HD 126; VSF 70) and the sixth-century seal of 
‘Abdmilk from Babylon (G 25). A brown-stone scaraboid from a cache in 
Nimrud’s Nabu temple, attributed to the latter part of the seventh century by 
the excavators, should be added to this series even if it remains undecided 
whether the four alphabetic signs are Phoenician or Aramaic (Mallowan 1966: 
I, 259, no. 238). 
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The scarcity of inscribed Phoenician seals from Cyprus is surprising in 
view of the island’s strong ties with the Phoenician mainland since the early 
Iron Age. 5 And, as a matter of fact, the same applies, for very much the same 
reasons, to the provenanced seals from Egypt, Phoenicia’s traditional partner 
since the third millennium. 6 

5. Materials 

Spot-checks in the major compilations of Phoenician seals suffice to estab¬ 
lish that most of the stone varieties used ware logically judged suitable for the 
addition of inscriptions. If one would really want to discern a pattern in the 
wide array of materials, the absence of glass is remarkable, for the hardness 
of the material ranges up to 6 on Moh’s scale and would therefore have been 
appropriate for the engravers’ purpose. 

Soft stone varieties, on the other hand, are extremely rare and were ob¬ 
viously discarded in view of the practical function of inscribed seals. This 
might explain why the examples of individual groups of Phoenician seals 
such as the “Egyptian blue” production are invariably uninscribed. And if not 
entirely non-existant, inscriptions are exceptional within the Egyptianizing 
“steatite” groups as well, as already pointed out. 


IV. Relation ship between seal and inscription 

1. Types of inscribed seals and sealings 

The connection between inscriptions and seal-types is summarized in the 
chart appearing on the following page. 

1.1. Scarabs and scaraboids 

A Steatite scarabs 

A1 The “pseudo-Hyksos” group 

The first category of Phoenician seals includes steatite scarabs, the earliest 
examples of which are remarkably reminiscent in their style and iconography 
of “Hyksos”-age prototypes. Although the archaic phase of this category can 
be illustrated by a few dozen seals with common characteristics, solid dating 
evidence remains wanting. The fact that most of the items in question either 


5. G 49, said to come from Cyprus, features a bird resting on the body of a uraeus, if not 
on the stem of a stylized plant, as on HD 127. 

6. Amongst the notable exceptions is a dark-stone scarab formerly in the collection of the 
Rev. Dr. Ch. Murch, Luxor (Miiller 1903) which we will republish with P. Bordreuil. 
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Glyptic Types 

Inscriptions 

East West 

Scarabs 

• • 

Scaraboids 

• • 

Scaraboids, bifacial 

• 

Scaraboids, pseudo-bifacial 

• 

Cubical seals 

• 

Sealings 

Bullae 

• 

Clay pellets 

• • 

Jar impressions 

1 Stamped handles 

• • 


Chart D: Seal-types and inscriptions 


stem from illicit excavations in the Tyrian realm or from sites in northern 
Israel nonetheless suggests that their origin has to be sought in meridional, 
rather than in central or northern Phoenicia. Since the compositions and most 
of the decorative designs were obviously derived from Hyksos prototypes, I 
would suggest to name these seals the “pseudo-Hyksos group”. 

The group includes scarabs, a few of them inscribed with pseudo-hiero¬ 
glyphs. This is for example the case of the scarab in fig. 19, as well as of 
some other unpublished seals from Tell Rechidiyeh in the Tyrian hinterland. 
As will be demonstrated in a separate contribution, eighth-century seals such 
as the steatite scarab of fig. 20 with cartouches containing both apparently 
meaningless hieroglyphs and the owner’s name (“Shemaryau” in Hebrew) 
probably represent the most recent output of the “pseudo-Hyksos” work¬ 
shop^) and their imitations in neighbouring countries. The striking resem¬ 
blance in style and layout, as well as the use of meaningless hieroglyphs on 
several contemporary hardstone scarabs (cf. fig. 60), equally reflects the im¬ 
pact of that workshop. 

A2 Persian Period steatite scarabs 

For reasons remaining unexplained, steatite once more became fashionable 
during or shortly before the Persian period. Scarabs belonging to this last 
production phase have been studied by Holbl (1986: 259), who assigned 
them to an oriental workshop (or workshops) active from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries. Although inscriptions on such seals are usually limited to 
meaningless hieroglyphs or Menkheperre cartouches, the one exception (fig. 
21) is very remarkable indeed. As pointed out by Pemigotti (1983; cf. Uberti 
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1977: 37, 39-42; VSF 93), the iconography of this large scarab (3.5 x 2.5 x 
1.6 cm) found in Sardinia and belonging to gr^mn bn fymlk according the 
positive Phoenician inscription, points to its origin in the Egyptian Delta. The 
material, dimensions, style and sum of details conform to the Egyptian norm 
and render the attribution of the present example to the late Phoenician 
“steatite group” very unlikely. 

B Stone, mostly hardstone scarabs and scaraboids 

Several seals featuring animals, both realistic and hybrid, contain second¬ 
ary devices which were added to the compositions in an extremely off-hand 
way. These designs frequently bear a suspicious resemblance to Semitic let¬ 
ters, such as Sin and taw on a steatite scarab from Acco (fig. 22) or lamed, 
gimel and yod on a stone scaraboid from Phoenicia (fig. 23). Both these and 
a few dozen others seem to represent summarized versions of the more com¬ 
plex compositions such as on a camelian scarab now in Jerusalem’s Hechal 
Shlomo Museum (Rahmani 1964: 181-184, pi. 41F-G). 

C Zoomorphic scaraboids 

These represent a yet rarely attested and apparently short-lived group of 
Phoenician seals. The main motif of the example in fig. 24 (for the back see 
Sass, infra, pi. 1:5), a hawk on a nwb sign, and the use of hieroglyphic de¬ 
vices are all compatible with the iconography of several eighth-century 
scarabs. Palaeography points to a date about 700 BC. An eighth-century date 
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for the group is also suggested by the palaeography of the seal of Bodba'al 
(fig. 25), which, to judge by the reliefed figure of the lion, could come from 
the same workshop. For reasons to be explained elsewhere, I would suggest 
to locate the activities of this workshop in the Tyrian area 

1.2. Cubical seal 

Interestingly, only one cubical seal published to date bears an inscription 
(Rahmani 1964: 180-181, pi. 41A-E; on the group in general see Gubel 
1987a). The legend contains the first four letters of the alphabet, and suggests 
an Ammonite source (Lemaire 1985b: 47). Perhaps this seal is a peripheral 
variation on the cubical type, but chances are nonetheless fair that its formal 
similarity to the latter is not intentional at all. 

1.3. Sealings 
A Bullae 

Concentrations of clay bullae are generally thought to indicate the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of the archives where the documents they sealed were stored. Un¬ 
fortunately, we do not have as yet enough inscriptions to guide our way 
through this still enigmatic field. The excavators of Phoenician occupation 
levels have met with uninscribed bullae at Tabbat al-Hamman on the Syrian 
coast (Braidwood 1940: fig. 7), in some Palestinian sites (references in Culi- 
can 1986: 218, notes 44-47), at Kition, Cyprus (Clerc et al. 1976: 114-116, 
nos. 516,1072), at Selinus, Sicily (Hulot & Fougeres 1910: 308) and at Car¬ 
thage (Vercoutter 1945: 257-261; hundreds of other bullae - though none in¬ 
scribed - have recently been discovered at Carthage, see T. Redissi apud 
Rakob 1990: 59-61). A small series of bullae with Egyptianizing and Oriental 
designs found in the area of ancient Acco (Culican 1986: 261-264, pi. 5, A- 
B; Giveon & Kertesz 1986: nos. 125,173), as well as several contemporary 
examples from an unrecorded site in Lebanon (Culican 1986: 218-221; Gubel 
1987b: 40-41, nos. 9, 61) should be added to this evidence. Whereas the 
bulk of this material belongs to the Persian period, the strongly Egyptianizing 
motifs of the bullae found in Palestine (Gezer, Lachish, Samaria) may be 
taken to illustrate the earlier phase (eighth century) of the Phoenician use of 
such sealings. Finally, we should mention some late bullae (fig. 26) from an 
archive in Delos bearing Phoenician or, at least, Semitic inscriptions (Bor- 
dreuil 1988b). 

The Phoenician and/or Punic bullae found in the western Mediterranean 
may be passed over here, for eventual inscriptions are limited to cartouches 
bearing either “Menkheperre”, the throne name of Tuthmosis HI, or meaning¬ 
less hieroglyphs (Vercoutter 1945: 257-261). Neither the Hellenistic nor the 
Egyptianizing motifs of the examples from Carthage or Selinus are combined 
with Semitic characters. 
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B Clay pellets 

B1 Clay pellets from the East 

The category of clay pellets, equally described as tesserae on account of 
their typological convergence with leaden equivalents (on the latter see Bor- 
dreuil 1987b: 81-82, fig. 3), is represented by a few examples from Phoeni¬ 
cia, invariably inscribed with the formula #n(0 tmt : “by grace(s) of Tanit” 
(Bordreuil 1987b: 82-84, figs. 1-2; 1988a: no. III. 4). A dolphin is found on 
two pellets under the inscription, and the so-called “Tanit sign” (fig. 27) ap¬ 
pears in two others atop or to the left of the name fml/Tanit. The fact that these 
pellets asociate two variant forms of the “pseudo- c ankh” or “Tanit sign” with 
the name of the goddess in question, once more corroborates the identification 
of the sign. As for the dolphin, it should be remembered that representations 
of this animal do not necessarily suppose a specific association with the 
Tyrian Astarte (Bordreuil 1988a: no. 111.5). Nonetheless, dozens of roughly 
contemporary female statuettes from Tyre and its vicinity feature similar 
signs, dolphins or combinations of both. A recently auctioned pellet (fig. 
28) adds an interesting new instance of the correlation between script and 
image to the present series. The obverse of this bifacial pellet once again 
combines the image of the dolphin with the hnt tmt formula. The reverse does 
not represent a stylized Bes with flail (Wolfe & Sternberg 1989: no. 4), but a 
sun-disc flanked by two uraei. As with the other pellets, a date in the third- 
second centuries seems appropriate. On the typological level, there can be few 
doubts that they were derived from the impressions of the c usr or “tithe” seals 
used by the fourth-century Tyrian administration in order to attest to the 
payment of taxes collected in the territories of Tyre and Sidon (Greenfield 
1985). 

Consequently, we may conclude that the correlation between script and 
image in this particular glyptic category is of a more intrinsic nature than in 
most other groups. This is perhaps to be explained by the suggested function 
of these items, which, very much like the Palmyrene tesserae (Bordreuil 
1987b: 84), supposedly served as “tickets”, allowing their owners to support 
certain religious events relative to the cult of the deity invoked in the inscrip¬ 
tions and symbolized by the depicted paraphernalia. 

B2 Clay pellets from the West 

To the best of my knowledge, only two such pellets are known from the 
Phoenician west, more precisely from the Dermech area of ancient Carthage. 
According to the excavators, both these examples were found with a group of 
clay bullae totaling over 150 items. If these documents indeed stem from a 
burnt library as maintained by current opinion, a comparison with the eastern 
Phoenician evidence suggests a multifunctional use of the pellet type, al¬ 
though “library” can of course easily be understood as “temple archive”. Both 
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pellets in question are bifacial, the first featuring a cartouche with illegible 
signs flanked by a sphinx, a mn and a nb hieroglyph on the one, and an en¬ 
throned deity on the other side. The second (fig. 29) is even more interesting 
to this colloquium’s topic, for it reads Im or In on the obverse, and the reverse 
has a Harpocrates-like figure atop a nb sign, preceded by a huge uraeus. The 
nb links similar late-fourth-century pellets with the iconography of the eastern 
Persian Age production of steatite and faience scarabs discussed above (see 
Hdlbl 1986: 202, 259, pi. 112:1; Moorey 1980: 116, fig. 19: 489, pi. II), 
corroborating the suggested dating of the former group. 

C Jar impressions and stamped handles 

Cl Jar impressions and stamped handles in the East 

A few archaeological remnants from the late eighth-early seventh century 
bear witness to the fact that the rims of provision pithoi as well as the cylin¬ 
drical necks of trade amphorae could occasionally be impressed with rather 
squarish and, presumably, wooden stamps (e.g. Keel 1977: fig. 153). Sur¬ 
prisingly, none of the latter contain inscriptions. 

The impressing of jar handles was perpetuated in the Phoenician realm 
from at least the “Hyksos” period to the Greco-Roman Age. As shown by 
finds from recent excavations in northern Phoenicia, one or more handles of 
different types of jars were occasionally stamped with seals displaying animal 
and vegetal designs. Other handle impressions provide the name of the owner 
or producer of the jar’s contents, often indicating capacity or weight (Bord- 
reuil 1981). However, combinations of text and image are wanting as yet on 
Phoenician examples. 
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C2 Jar impressions and stamped handles in the West 

Turning to the evidence from the western Phoenician realm, the situation is 
somewhat less disappointing. In this context it may suffice to remind of some 
examples: The excavations of the Tophet at Tharros, Sardinia, have yielded 
several examples of fourth-second-centuries jar handles with a stamped “Ta¬ 
nk sign” (fig. 30). Comparable finds were already reported at Carthage and 
Sicilian Eryx, Lilibeo, Heraclea Minoa and Selinus, occasionally combined 
with Punic characters (Falsone 1978:139-140, note 12). Such a combination 
is also found on the handle of an early-second-century amphora from La Ser- 
reta (Cartagena), where a vase separates Punic bet and nun (fig. 31; cf. 
Amadasi Guzzo 1967: fig. 5, A1 from Malta). 

2. Seal inscriptions and iconography 
2.1. Phoenician inscriptions 

Several distinct classes of Phoenician seals were judged suitable for the 
addition of inscriptions. For the sake of convenience, they are arranged and 
discussed by layout. 

A In box layouts 

A typical example from a Phoenician tomb in the cemetery of Khaldeh 
establishes that the production of seals with elaborate box-designs had already 
begun in the ninth century (Culican 1986: 385-390; Saidah 1983: 213-214). 
The stylistic evolution of this group can be traced in a few more examples, 
none of them inscribed, however. Inscriptions do occur on some of the more 
simplified versions of this group such as on the camelian scaraboid of zy } 
(fig. 32) and related examples. The representative seals are characterized by 
a mixture of Egyptian, Egyptianizing and Oriental devices, with a marked pre¬ 
ference for winged beetles, birds of prey with their wings spread in a protec¬ 
tive gesture, sphinxes and griffins, not to mention c ankh-signs or derivations 
thereof. Finally, the dispersed Aramaic letters on the seal of Marsamak for 
example (fig. 33), establish that such seals were also priced in neighbouring 
countries. 

B In registral layouts 

The seal with elaborate box design can perhaps be regarded as the progeni¬ 
tor of other glyptic series, each characterized by a different degree of simpli¬ 
fication of the original layout. Closely affiliated is a series of rather large sca¬ 
raboid seals (figs. 34-36, occasionally bifacial), where the subjects of the 
box-design class are arranged in a succession of horizontal friezes or regis¬ 
ters. On the last of these, bearing the name Menahem, we find the four¬ 
winged genius which recurs on dozens of Phoenician artefacts (fig. 36a; cf. 
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figs. 64-70). Of even greater importance to our topic is the presence of a 
simple, vertically arranged icon on this late-eighth-century seal’s reverse 
(fig. 36b), the very presence of which betraying the chronological overlap 
of these glyptic trends. 

One could distinguish half a dozen sub-groups within the production of 
seals with multi-registral compositions. During the eighth and early seventh 
centuries the largest sub-group consisted of a series of hardstone scaraboids 
decorated with confronted birds and winged beetles in their upper and lower 
registers. Other characteristic details include the use of winged sun-discs as 
field dividers as well as the repetition of Egyptianizing “good-luck” (?) signs. 
The links, in iconographical repertoire and style, with the box-design group 
are obvious. Many parallels, inscribed and uninscribed, can be quoted for 
compositions of the type here illustrated with the seal of 'Abdayom (fig. 37; 
cf. Gubel 1988: 148-151). Both following examples (figs. 38-39) attest to 
the secondary use of such seals by Aramaeans and Hebrews alike. 

If the sub-group just mentioned distinguishes itself by a rigid structuring 
of the field and by a severe stylization of the motifs which are almost reduced 
to mere pictographs, the bulged volume and the almost tangible, “fleshy” ap¬ 
pearance of the figures must be cited as the distinct features of a class of late- 
ninth-eighth-centuries seals. In addition to the already mentioned seal of Hadi 
(fig. 10), these characteristics can be found on the seal of Adonishua < (fig. 
40) for example, in fact a link with the next group. 

C In undivided, vertical layouts 

The contemporaneity of seals with simple, vertically arranged compo¬ 
sitions and the two former groups has already been pointed out. It is within 
the present group, which may be regarded as the direct predecessor of the 
“classical” Phoenician seal, that the major iconographical themes of these 
later, mostly (green) jasper and camelian scarabs of die seventh-fifth centu¬ 
ries are to be found. Unfortunately, the accompanying inscriptions are of no 
help for the interpretation of the pictorial motifs. This is especially frustrating 
in the case of the seal of Gershed (fig. 41) for example, because we are still 
left in the dark as to the precise identity of the bearded god on the sphinx 
throne, an icon repeated on several Phoenician and Punic artefacts. Another 
seal, inscribed around 600 BC with the name Ger ( ashtart (fig. 42), is typical 
of the so-called Phoenician “green jasper” series. The main importance, for 
our purpose, of the inscription lies in the fact that the inscription was ob¬ 
viously added later, establishing that the production of the typical “green jas¬ 
per” series must have started before 600 BC. 

As far as I know, there is only one sub-group of seals within this series 
where one could venture to postulate a correlation between text and image. 
This is a group of seals (figs. 42-53) reproducing, with a few minor vari- 
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ants, the image of a king, as elucidated by parallels from other pictorial 
sources. Some of these examples possibly bear the names of contemporary 
kings mentioned as rulers of the coast in the Assyrian annals, as pointed out 
by both Bordreuil (1985) and myself (1990a; 1991a) in recent papers. New 
examples which became known since 1989 (figs. 54-57; and cf. Auffecht 
1992: no. 3), enhance the probability that such seals were once used by the 
high officials, if not by the kings of the Phoenician city-states themselves 
and, subsequently, by their counterparts in neighbouring countries (but cf. 
Lemaire, supra, pp. 15-16; Sass, infra, pp. 229-230). 

D In undivided, horizontal layouts 

Whereas the presentation of several types of combat scenes, for example, 
required a horizontal layout in later times, such an option was initially re¬ 
served almost exclusively for the representation of quadrupeds (e.g. Galling 
1941: pi. 5). Two notable early exceptions are the agate scarab of Ahatmilk, 
wife of Yasha', now in Vienna (fig. 58) and a steatite scarab from the Acco 
region (fig. 59). The typological and compositional convergences between 
the two seals, extending on the iconographical level to the structural details of 
the throne-types (Gubel 1987b: 222-225, pi. 44), however, cast serious 
doubts on the palaeographical analysis, which places the former seal at the 
end of the ninth and the latter at the end of the eighth century. This situation is 
frequently met with elsewhere and calls for a more in-depth approach wher¬ 
ever the iconographical and palaeographical parameters can be combined. 

2.2. Pseudo-hieroglyphic inscriptions 

The adoption and use of Egyptian hieroglyphs as a means to transcribe 
West Semitic names was probably perpetuated at Byblos throughout the sec¬ 
ond millennium. From this center of the pseudo-hieroglyphic writing system 
stems the intriguing stamp seal of fig. 53, the inscription of which appar¬ 
ently combines all the scripts known to the seal cutter. The general com¬ 
position is heralded by “pseudo-Hyksos” prototypes, at the same time linked 
with the scarabs and scaraboid seals of the royal glyptic iconography. 

Whereas there is no point here in enumerating the many seals displaying 
apparently meaningless hieroglyphs as secondary decorative devices, it is not 
inappropriate to add that cartouches containing meaningless hieroglyphs recur 
in several series of seals, in some cases even as the trademark of a specific 
workshop. As illustrated here by the scaraboid seal of Yafiziba'al (fig. 60), 
such decorative cartouches were smoothly combined with Semitic inscrip¬ 
tions, especially on seals closely linked with the multiple register group. One 
of the finest examples is the camelian scaraboid, set in a silver mount, of 
Ba'alhanan, on which a central cartouche with an alphabetic inscription is 
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flanked by two others containing Egyptian and pseudo-Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(BM 134887; unpublished, see meanwhile Barnett 1967b). 

Cartouches with meaningless hieroglyphs are still found on the “green 
jasper” series spanning the seventh-fifth centuries. 

2.3. Non-Phoenician alphabetic inscriptions 

Additional information on the relation between glyptic inscriptions and 
iconography in the Phoenician realm may be derived from external or second¬ 
ary sources. 

Several scarabs, scaraboids and bullae inscribed with Aramaean, Hebrew, 
Ammonite, Edomite and Moabite names show the heraldic figure of a four¬ 
winged beetle, illustrating the adoption of a divine symbol frequently found 
on Phoenician prototypes, and, eventually, even on the East Greek seal of 
Kreontidas (Boardman 1968: 73-74, pi. 11:A5). Because of the “inter¬ 
national” use of this originally-Phoenician device, it is almost impossible to 
establish the precise origin of seals bearing it However, Phoenician art has 
developed a number of variants, which were apparently unknown or judged 
too apocryphic beyond the boundaries of the coastal towns. The lapis lazuli 
scaraboid of blth, now in Peronne (fig. 61; cf. Sass, infra, p. 215, fig. 88), 
conveniently illustrates this point. As a short review of Iron II Phoenician art 
establishes, the female-headed beetle is already to be found, two-winged, on 
a Phoenician ivory from Nimrud (fig. 63), and the same motif (henceforth 
with four wings) recurs on the bowl from the Bemardini tomb (fig. 62), on 
a scarab from Cyprus mounted in silver (Vollenweider 1967: no. 151), on 
gold rings from Amrit and Carthage(?) (de Ridder 1911: 527, no. 2657 and 
note 6) and, finally, on one of three silver diadem elements from the Doui'mes 
area in the same site (Delattre & Berger 1900: 224-225, pi. 32:5; cf. the - 
unacknowledged - review of oriental comparanda in Lancel 1991). This brief 
survey alone would justify a reconsideration of the theme of the four-winged 
scarab (cf. Uehlinger, infra, pp. 276-277). 

2.4. Greco-Phoenician and Cypro-Phoenician seals 

The inscription could have been added to a seal in a place other than its 
place of origin, and at a later time, even many years later. 

The latter case is most conveniently illustrated by a blue chalcedony scara¬ 
boid representing Hermes with paraphernalia recurring on late-sixth-century 
seals (B 37; cf. Walters 1926: no. 316). The inscription was engraved three 
centuries after this seal had been cut Another example to be quoted is a rock- 
crystal scarab with an archaic Greek motif and a Phoenician inscription read¬ 
ing < bk > (for c bdmlk > , “servant of the King”). Bordreuil (B 29), among 
others, had pointed out that Aramaic mlk > formed part of the protocol of the 
Persian king. In other words, here we have a most significant example from 
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the glyptic medium which confirms the increasing impact of Greek art in Per¬ 
sian Age Phoenicia, a phenomenon also expressed in most other local media. 

“Foreign” inscriptions on Phoenician seals can occasionally denote the 
close contacts between a Phoenician koini and the local population. Several 
seals, paralleled by finds from the East or from the trading posts in the West, 
thus illustrate the solidity of Cypro-Phoenician relations. It may suffice to re¬ 
fer to a steatite scarab in Cambridge, inscribed with the name of pi-lo-i (“Phi- 
looi”) above a heraldic merman inspired by the early Aradian coinage (Mas¬ 
son 1986: 162-163, pi. 1:1; Gubel 1987c). 


2.5. Inscriptions and workshops 

The palaeographic analysis of inscriptions within a glyptic group rep¬ 
resenting the same subject may eventually lead to the identification of work¬ 
shops, if combined with parameters of style and technique. Let us examine 
but one subject, the four-winged human figure. The recently-published 
seventh-century camelian scaraboid bearing the Moabite name of Mepa c ah 
(fig. 64) can readily be compared with the variegated agate scaraboid from 
Tello of Ba < alnatan (fig. 65), which is also identified as Moabite, about 750 
BC (cf. Timm, infra, pp. 175-178 with fig. 11). The carving characterizing 
both seals (also found on the “royal series”, B 100, cf. our schematic fig. 
49), differs from the smoother versions on the scaraboid of ( Uzza from the 
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Dan area (fig. 66; cf. Timm, p. 178 with fig. 12) and on one Ba^lfyan’s 
scarab now in the British Museum (fig. 67). The latter two depict straight¬ 
forward Phoenician versions of motifs also met with on a Cypro-Phoenician 
bowl, ivories and a stamped jar rim (Keel 1977:194-207; cf. GGG: § 121). 

The stylistically interrelated and skilfully detailed seals of c Uzza and Baz¬ 
han show papyrus-like objects in the hands of the winged figure, which allow 
us to identify not only the clear-cut sceptres of figs. 43-44, 53, 55, but also 
the “astral sceptres” of the Phoenician royal iconography (figs. 45-47,50-51, 
54) as derivative forms of a floral (papyrus or lotus) sceptre. Together with 
the Phoenician seal of BaCeshem (fig. 68, possibly depicting an actual cult 
statue), they represent the dress of the winged figure in a realistic way. These 
seals display the same multi-layered, kaunakes -like mantle-robe which consti¬ 
tutes another proprium of several “royal iconography” seals (esp. figs. 45, 
53, 57). If the sum of details allows us to assign the seals of the “royal icono¬ 
graphy” type, as well as figs. 66 - 68 , depicting the four-winged figure, to 
individual workshops, the more schematic aspect of compositions such as our 
figs. 64-65 apparently betrays provincial or “outlandish” manufacture. The 
evident qualitative differences make it clear that, if Phoenicia should be regar¬ 
ded as the source of the motif in question, this does not necessarily mean that 
the production of the local workshops was uniform. The seals of Nuri (fig. 
69) and Shat > el (fig. 70; cf. Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 73) show 
similar, rather simplified versions of the motif. 

As to the postulated Phoenician origin of the four-winged figure in its 
present form, it should be remembered that quite a few anepigraphic 
comparanda were recovered on the Phoenician coast. They include a camelian 
scarab mentioned by de Ridder (1911: 559-560, no. 2786), a rock-crystal 
scaraboid from Konya (Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 273) and an early 
glass scaraboid from Tyre (unpublished). Since Phoenician art is the only 
West Semitic tradition perpetuating this icon all over the Mediterranean in 
variants such as two-winged (B 30) or kneeling four-winged figures 
(Borowski 1952: no. 18; NAAG 1987: nos. 36-37; Walters 1926: nos. 281, 
268, to be compared with Holbl 1979: 227, 283, pi. 84:2a-c), chances are 
fair that this civilisation was indeed the first as well to propagate the theme in 
the adjacent countries. 


V. Conclusions 

Several factors impede the definition of the exact ratio of epigraphic and 
anepigraphic seals in the Phoenician world. The palaeographical ambiguity of 
many a lapidary inscription, to name but one of these drawbacks, often ren¬ 
ders impossible the identification of an inscription as positively Phoenician, 
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Aramaic or otherwise (see Lemaire, supra, pp. 4-7). The rapid propagation of 
Phoenician iconography in the wake of the expansion of the Phoenicians’ 
mercantile activities and the reputed mobility of their craftsmen, not to men¬ 
tion the diffusion of the alphabet, confronts us with an additional problem. 
The aforesaid epigraphical drawbacks are indeed manifest whenever one tries 
to discern which Semitic entity was originally responsible for the concept, the 
development or the adaptation of a given glyptic motif. 

Whilst it is clear that the ratio of inscribed and uninscribed Phoenician 
seals could not possibly be expressed in terms of absolute numbers, it seems 
reasonable to assume that less than 5% of the glyptic production was eventu¬ 
ally inscribed. Are we therefore to conclude that only officials and, possibly, 
wealthy merchants possessed seals bearing private names? The declining 
number of Phoenician epigraphic seals from the later seventh century on¬ 
wards could indeed be quoted in favour of this theory, especially so when 
one connects this phenomenon with the regression of Phoenicia’s autonomy 
throughout the following centuries. One could also argue that, by and large, 
the inscriptions associated with the iconographical emblems of power, 
whether divine or profane, outnumber those associated with naturalistic 
themes. 

A final remark in this context concerns the distinct preference for seals 
with Greek motifs during the latter half of the sixth to the outgoing fourth 
centuries (e.g. G 110a; B 29, 31-34; Lemaire 1986: no. 1). Since this period 
coincides with the incorporation of Phoenicia into the fifth Persian Satrapy, 
one wonders whether such a choice would not betray a political statement, a 
deliberate dissociation from the Achaemenid rule. 

The foregoing review of some of the most remarkable aspects of Phoeni¬ 
cian epigraphic seals has no doubt already elucidated that they did not form an 
independent group within the production as a whole. This point is illustrated 
by many examples, where the letters of the inscription were inserted in be¬ 
tween the components of the design, occasionally even cutting their outlines 
(cf. fig. 38). This does not rule out that within the production of a specific 
series, room could be reserved for an inscription. The last point is illustrated 
by comparing a seal produced in what I would like to name the “sebetti work¬ 
shop”, where the artist reserved such a frieze for the inscription engraved 
about 700 BC (fig. 32), with uninscribed examples (cf. Buchanan & Moorey 
1988: no. 289; Culican 1986: 197, pi. 36i). Instead of adding more 
examples, we may turn directly to the eighth-century seal of 1 Azem, servant 
of c Azorba ( al (B 6), illustrating that at least certain inscribed seals were 
indeed carved upon commission. Finally, the orientation of the “positive” 
inscription on such as the early-seventh-century jasper scarab of Germilk (B 
15), establishes that scarabs and scaraboids were not inscribed only in order 
to seal legal documents or personal belongings. 
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seum; Keel 1989a: 234, fig. 37). 

6. “Green jasper” cylinder seal (Collon 1986a: no. 20). 

7. Hematite cylinder seal, Alalakh, c. 1720-1650 (Keel 1989b: 258, fig. 39). 

8. Blue glass cylinder seal of Addumu, 13th cent. (Paris, Louvre AO 22361; Keel 
1990a: fig. 66). 

9. Blue glass cylinder seal of Annip/wi (Paris, Louvre AO 22362; Keel 1990a: fig. 
67). 

10. Amethyst scarab of Hadi (Paris, Louvre AO 9048; after B 1). 

11. Ivory plaque. Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, 8th cent. (London, British School of Ar¬ 
chaeology in Iraq, ND 9461; after Herrmann 1986: pi. 5:26). 

12. Limestone scaraboid of Yeqamyahu, 8th cent. (Jerusalem, IAA J. 894, exh. IMJ; 
drawing by Noga Z’evi; cf. HD 44). 

13. Ivory plaque, Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, late 8th cent. (Cleveland, Ohio, Museum 
of Art, 68.45; after Herrmann 1986: pi. 18:85). 

14. Scarab of $0ri, 8th cent. (Haifa, Hecht Museum, REH-041; after Avigad 1985: pi. 
1, D). 

15. Silver bowl from Praeneste, c. 710-675, central medallion (Rome, Villa Giulia, 
61565; Markoe 1985: 278). 

16. Scarab of 5 ny (present whereabouts unknown; G 6). 

17. Ivory plaque, Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, 8th cent. (Baghdad, IM 65371; after Herr¬ 
mann 1986: pi. 20:88). 

18. Silver bowl from Idalion, c. 710-675, detail (Paris, Louvre AO 20135; Moscati 
1966: 482, Abb. XXI). 

19. Steatite scarab. Tell Rechediyeh, 8th cent. (Beirut commerce, 1990). 

20. Steatite scarab of Shemaryau, Samaria (?), 8th cent. (Jerusalem, IAA 55-135, exh. 
IMJ; after HD 35). 

21. Steatite scarab of gr > Smn bn bmUc , Sulcis, 5th-4th centuries (San Antioco, Sardinia, 
coll. Biggio; after Pernigotti 1983: pi. 115). 

22. Steatite scarab, Acco (Haifa, coll. Z. Goldman, no. 503; Giveon & Kertesz 1986: 
no. 166). 

23. Stone scaraboid, Phoenicia (Beirut, coll. M.T.). 

24. Black stone scaraboid of mnr> c. 700 (London, coll. S.; Bordreuil & Lemaire 1982: 
no. 15). 

25. Steatite scarab of Bodba c al, Lebanon, 8th cent. (Haifa, Hecht Museum, REH-042; 
after Avigad 1985: pi. 1,D). 

26. Bulla, Skardhana, Delos, late 3rd-2nd centuries (?) (after Bordreuil 1988b: fig. 30b). 

27. Clay pellet, Phoenicia, 3rd-2nd centuries (private collection; after Bordreuil 1987b: 
fig. 1). 
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28. Clay pellet, Phoenicia, 3rd-2nd centuries (commerce; after Wolfe & Sternberg 1989: 
no. 4). 

29. Bifacial clay pellet, Carthage, 4th cent, (after Vercoutter 1945: pi. XXL767). 

30. Stamped jar handle, Tharros, 4th-2nd centuries (Cagliari, Museo archeologico nazio- 
nale?; Manfredi 1986: pi. XlX:3-4). 

31. Stamped handle of “Mana-C”-type amphora, late 3rd-first quarter 2nd cent. (Carta¬ 
gena; Guerrero, Martin & Rodan 1988: fig. 1). 

32. Carnelian scaraboid of zy Phoenicia, early 7th cent. (Paris, BN, 1972.1317.129; 
after B 13). 

33. Rock-crystal scaraboid of Marsamak (London, BM 48506; drawing Hildi Keel-Leu 
after photo BM; cf. Bordreuil, supra , p. 89, fig. 26). 

34. Scaraboid of Saul, c. 700 (Jerusalem, HU, Institute of Archaeology, no. 734; Gubel 
1991a: fig. 3,f, after Lemaire 1986: fig. 2a). 

35. Limestone scaraboid of Miqen, 8th cent, (private collection; Gubel 1991a: fig. 3e, 
after Lemaire 1986: fig. 2b). 

36. Bifacial limestone scaraboid of Menaljem, c. 700, bought in Aleppo (Oxford, Ash- 
molean Museum 1914.57; Gubel 1991a: fig. 3,d, after Lemaire 1986: fig. 2c). 

37. Rock-crystal scaraboid of c Abd 5 ayom, early 7th cent. (Paris, BN M.5811; after B 16). 

38. Agate scaraboid of Bariatar, c. 700 (Paris, BN, 1972.1317.128; after B 93). 

39. Chalcedony scaraboid of Ba c alnatan, bought in Istanbul (Jerusalem, Bible Lands 
Museum; G 54). 

40. Jasperoid-agate scaraboid of Adonishua c , second half 8th cent. (Paris, BN, M.8536; 
after B 5). 

41. Red jasper scarab of Gershed, Tyre, early 6th cent. (Paris, BN, coll. De Clercq 2756; 
Keel 1977: 32, fig. 16, cf. B 26). 

42. Green jasper scarab of Geriashtart, Tartous, early 6th cent. (Paris, BN, coll. De 
Clercq 2504; G 101, cf. B 25). 

43. Banded agate scaraboid of Nhri, 8th cent. (Jerusalem, IMJ 69.20.661; after HD 122; 
Gubel 1991a: fig. 1:4). 

44. Agate scaraboid of Yashda, 7th cent. (Paris, Louvre, AO 10882; after B 23; Gubel 
1991a: fig. 1:6). 

45. Bone scarab of Ragam, 7th cent. (Paris, BN, 1972.1317.139; B 22; Gubel 1991a: 
fig. 1:7). 

46. Amethyst scaraboid of Shama c , 7th cent. (Paris, BN, 1972.1317.124; B 21; Gubel 
1991a: fig. 1:8). 

47. Rock-crystal scaraboid of c Ady, 8th-7th cent. (Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; 
Muscarella 1981: no. 267; Gubel 1991a: fig. 1:9). 

48. Carnelian scaraboid of Misri/Mu$uri, early 7th cent. (Paris, BN, coll. De Clercq 
2515; drawing by Hildi Keel-Leu after B 65). 

49. Carnelian scaraboid of Afabi, early 7th cent. (Paris, Louvre, AO 6006; B 100; 
Gubel 1991a: fig. 1:10). 

50. Carnelian scaraboid of Abiba c al, early 7th cent. (Firenze, Museo archeologico; Bor¬ 
dreuil 1985: 24, fig. 4; Gubel 1991a: figs. 1:11, 2,a). 

51. Jasper scaraboid, bifacial, of mksp (< Milki-Asapa), early 7th cent. (London, BM 
130667; Gubel 1991a: fig. 1:12). 

52. Rock-crystal scaraboid of Slmt (Durham, Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art, N. 
2307; Lambert 1979: no. 114; Gubel 1991a: fig. 1:13). 

53. Carnelian scaraboid, legend illegible, Phoenician, 8th-7th cent. (Paris, BN, coll. F. 
Chandon de Briailles, no. 192; Gubel 1991a: fig. l,a). 
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54. Limestone scaraboid of c Agla 5 , 8th-7th cent (private collection; after Elayi 1990: pi. 
XVD:2). 

55. Amethyst scaraboid of Habli, 8th cent. (Haifa, Hecht Museum, H-2036; after Wolfe 
& Sternberg 1989: no. 2). 

56. Rock-crystal scaraboid of c Azor, 8th cent, (commerce; after Wolfe & Sternberg 1990: 
no. 432). 

57. Rock-crystal scaraboid of hzl, early 7th cent, (commerce; after Wolfe & Sternberg 
1990: no. 433). 

58. Banded agate scarab of Abatmilk, late 9th-early 8th cent, (photograph Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, 2880). 

59. Steatite scarab from Acco, late 9th-early 8th cent. (/$...? > lw < z > , inscribed later?) 
(Jerusalem, IAA 73-216; Giveon & Lemaire 1985: pi. 5B). 

60. Quartz scarab of Yafcziba'al, 8th cent. (Jerusalem, IMJ 65.11.6; after HD 118). 

61. Lapis-lazuli (?) scarab of blth , 7th cent. (Peronne, Municipality collection; after 
Boardman 1971: no. 2, cf. G 63). 

62. Silver bowl from Praeneste, c. 710-675, detail (Rome, Villa Giulia, 61574; Moscati 
1966: 484, Abb. XXHI). 

63. Ivory plaque, Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, 8th cent. (London, British School of Ar¬ 
chaeology in Iraq; after Herrmann 1986: pi. 329:1265). 

64. Carnelian scaraboid of Mepa c ah (Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; after Avigad 
1990: pi. 6A). 

65. Agate scaraboid of Ba c alnatan, Tello, c. 750 (Paris, Louvre, MNB 1500; after B 61). 

66. Carnelian scaraboid of c Uzza, Dan area, 8th cent. (Jerusalem, LA A 69-5530; Keel 
1977: 202, fig. 152). 

67. Scarab of Ba'alfcan, 7th cent. (London, BM 117908; Keel 1977: 202, fig. 151). 

68. Marble scaraboid of BaPeshem, 7th cent. (Jerusalem, IMJ, 69.58.144; Gubel 1991a: 
fig. 3,a). 

69. Bifacial limestone scaraboid of Ndri, c. 650 (Paris, Louvre, AO 24413; after B 19). 

70. Bronze seal of ShaPel, end 7th cent. (Paris, BN, 1972.1317.143; after B 20). 
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I. DIE ANFANGE DER AMMONITISCHEN SffiGEL-PRODUKTION 

Um ca. 1200 v. Chr. brach das ostmediterrane und vorderasiatische 
Wirtschaftssystem zusammen, in seiner Folge auch die kanaanaischen Stadt- 
staaten des zentralen transjordanischen Hochplateaus wie ‘Amman (Hiibner 
1992b), Sahab und $irbet Umm ed-Dananlr (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.1). Die 
verbliebene kanaanaische Bevolkerung der Ammonitis entwickelte sich wah- 
rend der Eisen-I-Zeit in einem langen ProzeB kontinuierlich aus der Konkurs- 
masse dieser spatbronzezeitlichen Stadtstaaten zu der vorstaatlichen, dorflich 
orientierten Tribalgesellschaft der Proto-Ammoniter, mit der sich dann spater 
Jefta, Saul und David auseinanderzusetzen hatten (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.1- 
2 ). 

Wahrend dieser Zeit waren die spatbronzezeitlichen Skarabaen (z.B. Ward 
1964: 50-52; Ward 1966: 5-14; Ibrahim 1983: Nr. 2f, 6b; McGovern et al. 
1986: 284ff; Geraty 1988: 250f, PI. 28) und Zylindersiegel (z.B. Ward 1964: 
47-50; Ward 1966: 15f; Toumay 1967; McGovern et al. 1986: 290ff), seien 
es Importe Oder lokale Imitationen, weiter in Gebrauch. Daneben traten aber 
auch neue, typisch friiheisenzeitliche Stempelsiegel, wie sie z.B. in Sahab 
(Dajani 1970; Horn 1971; Ibrahim 1983: Nr. 4f, 6a, 80, auf IJirbet el- 
Haggar (Thompson 1972: Nr. 22) oder am Rand der BuqS'a (McGovern et 
al. 1986: 243) gut belegt sind. Aus der Eisen-I-Zeit sind - dem Befund im ge- 
samten nordwestsemitischen Raum entsprechend - keine beschrifteten proto- 
ammonitischen Siegel oder Siegelabdriicke bekaxmt (zusammenfassend 
Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 2.10.2; Keel 1990b: 384ff.419.421, Nr. 89, 99, 107- 
109; Shuval 1990: 158ff). 

Zwischen der proto-ammonitischen Glyptik der Eisen-I-Zeit und den frii- 
hesten ammonitischen Siegeln bzw. Siegelabdriicken der Eisen-II-Zeit klafft 
eine Liicke von rund 250-350 Jahren, fiir die - bisher jedenfalls - keine am¬ 
monitischen Siegel oder Inschriften belegt sind (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.2-3). 
Die wahrscheinlich alteste ammonitische Inschrift iiberhaupt, die ‘Amman- 
Zitadellen-Inschrift, stammt vom (Ende des 9. bzw.) Anfang des 8. Jhs. v. 
Chr. (CAI 59; Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 2.1, Nr. 1). Am Ende dieser glyptischen 
Latenzzeit setzt dann in der Mitte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. innerhalb weniger Jahr- 
zehnte - geradezu explosionsartig - eine rege Siegelproduktion ein (H 38, 61, 
68; CAI 119, 124, 121 = H 53, 91, 124).i Sie findet - wie die iibrigen In¬ 
schriften allgemein - in ebenso kurzer Zeit innerhalb der ersten Halfte des 6. 


1. Ammonitische beschriftete Siegel werden im folgenden stets nach Hiibner 1992a (= H) 
zitiert, wo sich die jUngste und bislang vollstandigste Zusammenstellung findet. Die 
Nummern der entsprechenden Siegel im “Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions” von W.E. 
Aufrecht (1989 = CAI; vgl. dazu die Rezension von Hiibner & Knauf 1992) und in 
VSE, B usw. lassen sich, soweit es sich um Siegel mit ikonischem Dekor handelt, 
leicht der unten auf S. 154f gebotenen Konkordanz entnehmen. 
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Jhs. v. Chr. ein Ende (H 25, 34, 48, 153). Anfang und Ende der Sie- 
gelproduktion spiegeln, wie iiberhaupt die gesamte ammonitische Inschriften- 
Produktion, die politische imd gesellschaftliche Entwicklung (Hiibner 1992a: 
Kap. 5) innerhalb der eisen- und perserzeitlichen Ammonitis wieder. 

n. PROBLEME EINER AMMONITISCHEN GLYPTOGRAPHIE 

Aus der Eisen-II-Zeit, also aus der 2^eit, in der die Ethnie bzw. Politie 
Ammon einen Territorialstaat bildete, der dann in der gleichnamigen neo- 
babylonischen imd achamenidischen Provinz aufging, sind bisher m.W. 160 
beschriftete nordwestsemitische Siegel bzw. Siegelabdriicke bekannt, die je- 
mals von verschiedenster Seite als ammonitisch eingeordnet worden sind. 
Davon konnen m.E. allenfalls 14 als sicher ammonitisch und etwa 58 als 
wahrscheinlich ammonitisch bestimmt werden, insgesamt also rund 70 be¬ 
schriftete Siegel. Unter den iibrigen Siegeln befinden sich eine Reihe von 
Exemplaren, bei denen eine ammonitische Herkunft nicht auszuschlieBen ist, 
aber eben auch nicht wahrscheinlich gemacht werden kann (vgl. insgesamt 
Herr 1978; Jackson 1983a; Israel 1987a; Aufrecht 1989; Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 
2.9; 1992c; Hiibner & Knauf 1992). 

Die Frage, welche Siegel als ammonitisch zu betrachten sind, ist stark um- 
stritten. Die Kriterien, die angewandt wurden, um das hier vorausgesetzte 
Corpus sicher bzw. wahrscheinlich ammonitischer Siegel zusammenzustel- 
len, sind: 

1. der Gottesname Milkom, 

2. die kanaanaische Sprache (wobei Aramaisch eine ammonitische Verfas- 
serschaft nicht ausschlieBt), 

3. die Schrift, 

4. der - gesicherte - Fundort auf ammonitischem Territoriinn, 

5. die Ikonographie, 

6. das Onomastikon 

[7. die (wahrscheinliche) Echtheit]. 

AuBer dem Gottesnamen ist keines der Kriterien fur sich allein ein klares 
Indiz oder gar ein Beweis fur eine ammonitische Herkunft; je mehr Kriterien 
ineinandergreifen, desto groBer ist ihre Beweiskraft (vgl. Lemaire, supra , S. 
1-26). Die Einschatzung einzelner Inschriften bleibt immer in einem gewissen 
MaB subjektiv. Da ich relativ skeptisch bin, was die MOglichkeiten angeht, 
Siegel aufgrund der Schrift und/oder Ikonographie einigermaBen sicher einer 
einzigen Kultur zurechnen zu konnen, ist mein Corpus ammonitischer Siegel 
kleiner als das anderer Ammonitologen. Diese Skepsis hat aber m.E. den 
groBen Vorteil, daB die als sicher und wahrscheinlich ammonitisch eingeord- 
neten Siegel eine sicherere Basis fur historische SchluBfolgerungen aller Art 
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abgeben, als dies bei umfangreicheren Corpora der Fall ist, die Dutzende von 
Siegel aufnehmen, deren Herkunft und Authentizitat letztlich unsicher imd 
zweifelhaft ist. 

Der naheliegende radikale Versuch, sich fur die wissenschaftliche Arbeit 
nur auf Siegel aus kontrollierten archaologischen Projekten zu beziehen, ist 
allerdings minimalistisch und insofem problematisch: Weder laBt sich be- 
haupten, alle Siegel aus dem Kunsthandel seien gefSlscht, noch kann man da- 
von ausgehen, daB sie alle echt seien. Bei Material aus dem Kunsthandel ist 
aber jedenfalls nicht einfach stillschweigend von der Echtheit auszugehen, 
sondem der Echtheitsnachweis konkret anzutreten - insbesondere bei der 
Erstveroffentlichung und sofem dies methodisch moglich ist (vgl. Sass, 
infra, S. 245-246; Uehlinger, S. 270-271). 


HI. ALLGEMEINER UBERBUCK 0BER DIE AMMONITISCHEN SIEGEL 

Von den rund 70 beschrifteten ammonitischen Siegeln bzw. Siegel- 
abdriicken sind nur bei neun die Fundorte gesichert, namlich ‘Amman (H 14, 
17, 33, 96, 136) und Tell el-‘Umeri (H 88, 142, 155f) 2 ; bei den ubrigen ist 
die Herkunft unsicher Oder aber zumeist unbekannt. Mindestens vier Siegel 
sind als Falschungen zu betrachten (vgl. Hiibner 1989b; 1992a: Kap. 2. 
10.1); weitere Falschungen dtirften in offentlichen und privaten Sammlungen 
sowie im Kunsthandel haufiger vorhanden sein als allgemein angenommen 
wird; die Dunkelziffer ist wahrscheinlich sehr hoch. 

Drei der rund 70 epigraphischen Siegel stammen von Frauen, der Rest von 
Mannem. Nur eine dieser Frauen tragt einen Titel, namlich J mh (H 127); alle 
Frauensiegel sind bezeichnenderweise rein epigraphische Siegel. Bei den 
Mannem sind die Titel ( bd (H 14f, 65, 88), n ( r (H 62, 116) und h-nss (H 
138) belegt. AuBer zwei mit Alphabetinschriften versehenen Siegeln (H 6, 
CAI93 = H 8) sind alle beschrifteten ammonitischen Siegel Namenssiegel in 
des Wortes eigentlicher Bedeutung. 

Dazu kommen ca. 20 bisher publizierte anepigraphische Siegel der Eisen- 
Il-Zeit, die als sicher Oder wahrscheinlich ammonitisch betrachtet werden 
konnen (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 2.10.2). Im Gegensatz zu den beschrifteten 
Siegeln ist ihre Herkunft zum groBten Teil gesichert: Sie stammen vor allem 
aus ‘Amman (Harding 1953: 54f, Nr. 4ff; angeblich aus ‘Amman Ward 
1968: Nr. 1), girbet el-gaggar (Thompson 1972: 53.59f.65f.69f, Nr. 5f, 
29), girbet guide (Yassine 1988: 21f, Fig. 8:3-5), Umm Udaina (Hadidi 
1987:120, Fig. 12:6-9) und girbet Umm ed-Dananlr (McGovern 1989:125, 


2. Bei dem Siegel des mtn^l bn > wr > vom Tell D5r c Alla (CAI 106 = H 109; s.u. IV. 
1.1.A, 1.3) ist zwar der Herkunftsort gesichert, m.E. aber keineswegs die Zuweisung an 
Ammon, da die Buchstaben schlecht erhalten sind (und ihre Lesung unsicher ist). 
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Fig. 4:3). Die Bildmotive ‘Skorpion’, ‘Herr der Tiere’ und ‘Capriden am 
Lebensbaum’ (s.u. IV.1.1.E, 1.5., 3.1. mit Abb. 33-35) sind in Ammon 
bislang nur auf anepigraphischen Stempel- und Zylindersiegeln belegt. Der 
Befund entspricht dem der nordwestsemitischen beschrifteten Siegel allge- 
mein, auf denen diese Motive - wenn tiberhaupt - auBerst selten vorkommen. 

Daneben sind eine Reihe von nicht ammonitischen Siegeln aus der eisen- 
H-zeitlichen imd achamenidischen Ammonitis bekannt (Hiibner 1992a: Kip. 
2.10.3), vor allem drei beschriftete judaische Siegel (VSE 352, 373; Fulco 
1979), ein moabitisches Siegel aus Umm Udaina (H 132; vgl. Lemaire, 
supra, S. 2f mit Fig. 1; Timm, infra, S. 184 mit Abb. 18) und eine ganze 
Reihe neoassyrischer bzw. neobabylonischer und achamenidischer Stempel- 
siegel (Abb. 29f, 33-36); bei letzteren ist nicht immer klar, ob es sich um 
Importe (Dajani 1962: 124f, PI. 4:8; Harding 1950: 46, Nr. 33; sowie Abb. 
29-32) Oder um lokale Imitationen handelt (Yassine 1988: 21f, Fig. 8:3-5, 
vgl. Abb. 33-34; Porada 1989). Gelegentlich konnte auch ein anepigraphi- 
sches Stempelsiegel aus Mesopotamien importiert und dann vor Ort mit einer 
ammonitischen Inschrift, einem ammonitischen bzw. assyrischen Personen- 
namen und/oder einem lokalen Bildmotiv versehen werden, wie es bei dem 
Siegel des Sb (H 136; vgl. Oman, supra, S. 57, Fig. 8, und 59, Fig. 17), 
dem des *Mannu-ki-Inurta (Abb. 18) und dem des y dnplt c bd ( mndb (Abb. 
3) 3 und wohl auch - der Siegel-Form nach - bei dem anikonischen, enten- 
formigen Stempelsiegel des bn ynhm (H 59) der Fall war. 

Insgesamt konnen m.E. ca. 30 mehr oder weniger rein epigraphische, 
knapp 20 anepigraphische Siegel sowie knapp 40 Siegel, die gleichzeitig be- 
schriftet und ‘bebildert’ sind, fur ammonitisch gehalten werden, insgesamt 
also etwa 90 Siegel bzw. Siegelabdriicke der Eisen-II-Zeit. Rechnet man die 
lokalen Imitationen neoassyrischer bzw. -babylonischer und achamenidischer 
Siegel dazu, erhoht sich die Gesamtsumme noch etwas. 

Ihrer Form nach sind fast alle der rund 70 ammonitischen Namenssiegel 
der Eisen-II-Zeit Skarabo'fde bzw. mnde, ovale Oder linsenffjrmige Platten. 
Vier Siegel sind Konoide (H 80 [= Abb. 15], 87, 90 [= Abb. 18], 110). 
Ein Stempelsiegel hat zylindrische Form, ohne ein Rollsiegel zu sein (H 33), 
ein anderes die Form einer Ente mit zuriickgelegtem Kopf (s.o.). Eisen-II- 
bzw. perserzeitliche Zylindersiegel sind - typisch fur diese Epoche - nur in 
drei Exemplaren belegt, namlich auf Tell el- c Umeri (Porada 1989; Abb. 35- 
36) und in MeqSbel5n (Harding 1950: 46, PI. 15:10). Das Siegel des } dnnr 
c bd ( mndb (Abb. 2) ist in einem Silberring gefaBt. Bei dem Siegel des 
mkm H (H 87) haben sich Reste eines goldenen Drahtes erhalten, der durch 
die Durchbohrung gezogen ist. 


3. Vgl. zu diesen drei Siegeln Lemaire, supra , S. 21; Ornan, Fig. 8+17, 1+71, 15. 
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Uber das Material bzw. die Gesteinsarten, aus dem die ammonitischen Sie¬ 
gel gefertigt wurden, ist meist nur Unsicheres bekannt; die Angaben wurden 
haufig nicht von Fachleuten, also Mineralogen, und die entsprechenden Farb- 
angaben fast immer rein subjektiv statt nach dem Mimsell’schen Prinzip o.a. 
gemacht. Klar ist dennoch, daB eine Minderbeit der Siegel aus weichen Ge- 
steinen wie Serpentin oder Kalkstein oder harten wie Granit, die Mehrheit 
aber aus (importierten) kieselsauren Quarzsteinen wie Achat, Chalzedon oder 
Amethyst hergestellt wurden. 

Rund die Halfte der ca. 70 beschrifteten ammonitischen Siegel sind nahezu 
weitgehend rein epigraphische Siegel (s.o.). 

Von diesen 70 Siegeln weisen knapp 40 Siegel zwei, 19 Siegel drei und 
nur ein Siegel vier horizontale Register auf (Abb. 26, wobei hier die Regi¬ 
ster durch zwei einfache und eine Doppellinie voneinander getrennt sind). Auf 
den bislang publizierten anepigraphischen Stempelsiegeln der Ammoniter 
wird die Siegelflache nicht in Register eingeteilt. 

Sofem die Siegelflachen der Siegel in zwei horizontale Register eingeteilt 
sind, werden sie meist durch eine Doppellinie voneinander getrennt (z.B. 
Abb. 2); bei den rein epigraphischen Siegeln ist dies fast immer der Fall. 
Nur ausnahmsweise werden die beiden Register durch eine einfache gerade 
(H 136,142) oder kordelahnliche Linie (H 48) oder aber durch eine Doppel¬ 
linie getrennt, die in der Mitte mit einer Scheibe verziert ist (H 25, 37, 62 [= 
Abb. 12]). 

Sofem die Siegelflachen in drei horizontale Register eingeteilt sind, wer¬ 
den sie in 12 Fallen durch zwei Doppellinien (Abb. 1, 8,14,16,22f, 24f 
sowie H 30, 33, 113, 130) und auf 7 Siegeln durch zwei einfache Linien 
voneinander getrennt (Abb. 4,15,17,19 sowie H 72, 77). 

Auf den bebilderten Siegelflachen, die in zwei horizontale Register einge¬ 
teilt sind, ist die ‘Ikone’ fast immer im oberen, groBeren Register und die In- 
schrift im unteren eingraviert (Abb. 6, 20 sowie H 39, 70, 130, 136, 150). 

Auf den Siegelflachen, die in drei horizontale Register eingeteilt sind, ist 
im oberen stets der Beginn der Inschrift mit dem Namen des Siegelbesitzers 
angebracht. Im zentralen mittleren Register, das immer auch das groBte der 
drei Register ist, ist stets die ‘Ikone’ eingraviert, die nicht selten von der Filia¬ 
tion bn (Abb. 4, 8, 22, 25 sowie H 72, 113), einem Titel (Abb. 16) oder 
Teilen davon begleitet oder flankiert wird. Im unteren Register folgt fast 
immer der Rest der Inschrift, also meist der Filiation das Patronym oder der 
Titulatur ein Kdnigsname; nur auf dem Siegel des pit (H 130) folgt eine wei- 
tere ‘Ikone’ (Astralsymbole), auf dem Siegel des mlkmgd (Abb. 17) blieb 
das untere Register frei (unvollendet?). Diese Reihenfolge von Schrift und 
Bild ist auf den ersten drei Registem des Siegels des tmk>1 br mlkm die glei- 
che, auf dem vierten Register unten folgt dann eine weitere, eher omamentale 
‘Ikone’ (Abb. 26). 
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Zweiseitig gravierte Namenssiegel aus Ammon sind eher selten: Auf dem 
Siegel des byd 3 l ( bd pd 3 l (Abb. 13) wird auf der einen Seite ‘Harpokrates 
auf dem Lotus’ rechts und links von der Inschrift gerahmt, auf der anderen 
Seite ein schreitender Stier von einem eigens ausgearbeiteten Schriftband 
umrahmt, in dem sich die gleiche Inschrift wiederholt. Auf dem Siegel des 
3 lSm ( bnb c r > (H 55) und dem des 3 lybr bn mnhm (Abb. 6) sind die flachen 
Siegelflachen jeweils mit einer zweizeiligen Inschrift versehen (die offizielle 
Seite?), die bombierte dagegen im unteren Register mit der Kurzfassung der 
Inschrift, also ohne Filiation und Patronym, beschriftet und im oberen Regi¬ 
ster mit einer ‘Ikone’ (Fltigelsonne bzw. Mischwesen) bebildert (die ‘private’ 
Seite?, vgl. z.B. Avigad 1980b: 171f). Auf dem Siegel des 3 l 3 m$bn tmk 3 l 
vom Tell el- c Umeri (H 155) ist auf der einen Seite iiber einem im Zentrum 
der Siegelflache befindlichen Widderkopf en face die Inschrift l- 3 l 3 m$ ein- 
graviert, auf der anderen ein Vogel (Falke?) auf einer Lotus(?)-Bliite, der von 
der Inschrift 3 l 3 m$ bn tmk 3 l umrandet wird. Auf dem Siegel des bd 3 l bn 
ndb 3 l (Abb. 11) ist die flache Siegelflache mit einer auf zwei horizontale Re¬ 
gister verteilten, zweizeiligen Inschrift versehen, die bombierte mit einer fron¬ 
tal dargestellten dea nutrix bebildert, die an beiden Seiten von der gleichen 
Inschrift gerahmt wird. 


IV. Das ikonographische Repertoire der ammonttischen Siegel 

Im folgenden versuche ich, das ikonographische Repertoire der sicher oder 
wahrscheinlich ammonitischen Siegel und seine Entwicklung anhand einer 
reprSsentativen Auswahl der beschrifteten und unbeschrifteten Siegel der 
Eisen-II- und der Perser-Zeit darzustellen. 

1. Tiere 

1.1. Bovine und Capride 

A Widder- oder Stierkopf en face: Ein frontal dargestellter Tierkopf (der 

von zwei Vogeln flankiert werden kann, s.u. 1.5.) ist auf Siegeln mit drei 
horizontalen Registem mehrfach bezeugt: 

Ein Widderkopf en face ist auf dem Siegel des pit (H 130), dem des 3 l 3 m$ 
bn tmk 3 l vom Tell el- < Umgri (H 155) und auf einem Siegel mit einer Alpha- 
betinschrift (Abb. 1) belegt, ein Stierkopf en face nur auf dem Siegel des 
3 lyg ( bn grgr (Abb. 7). 

Sowohl die Widder- als auch die Stier-KOpfe diirften ahnliche symbolische 
Bedeutungen (pars pro roto-Funktion) haben wie die Abbildungen der voll- 
standig dargestellten Species (s.u.). 
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Parallelen solcher Tierkopfe en face sind schon auf bronzezeitlichen Zylin- 
dersiegeln Syriens (z.B. Porada 1948: 968; Keel 1984: Abb. 98) und dann 
haufig auf nordwestsemitischen Stempelsiegeln des 1. Jts. v. Chr. nachweis- 
bar, z.B. auf dem (gileaditischen?) Siegel des min 3 l bn x wr > (CAI 106 = H 
109) vom Tell Der‘Alia (Widderkopf enface), auf dem israelitischen (?) Sie¬ 
gel des 3 S 3 (CAI 78a = H 60) (Widderkopf enface), auf einem aramaischen 
Siegelabdruck aus Hama, der zwei Capriden- und zwei Boviden-Kopfe en 
face sowie einen Bovidenkopf im Profil zeigt (Riis & Buhl 1990: 90, Fig. 
47:159), auf dem phonizischen Siegel des zy 3 (B 13; vgl. Gubel, supra, S. 
117, Fig. 32) (Bovide enface), auf dem anepigraphischen edomitischen (oder 
judaischen?) Stempelsiegel aus Aroer im Negeb (Biran & Cohen 1981: 263, 
Fig. 10:9, PI. 48:4) (Stierkopf en face), auf anepigraphischen Stempelsiegeln 
vom Tell Gemme (Petrie 1928: 11, PI. 20:5) (Capriden-Kopf enface) sowie 
auf dem Siegel des 3 lhnn (CAI 19 = H 27) (Widderkopf enface). 

In ganzer Gestalt dargestellte Bovinen und Capriden sind in verschiedenen 
Formen belegt: 

B Das Motiv des angreifenden Stiers mit aufgestemmten Vorderbeinen 
imd gesenktem Kopf ist auf ammonitischen Stempelsiegeln mit jeweils drei 
Registem mehrfach bezeugt: Auf dem Siegel des 3 y 3 bn tmk 3 l (Abb. 4), dem 
des tmk > bn mqnmlk (Abb. 25), auf dem des $nr bn 3 l 3 m$ (Abb. 22), auf 
dem des S' 7 bn 3 lyS c (Abb. 24) und auf dem des ynfym (Abb. 15). Auf dem 
Siegel des 3 lrm bn bd 3 l (H 48) diirfte es sich um einen laufenden (angrei¬ 
fenden?) Stier handeln. Eine Parallele zum Motiv des ‘angreifenden Stieres’ 
bietet z.B. das Siegel des yS <3 1 (CAI 11 = H 84). 

Auf dem Siegel des tmk 3 l br mlkm (Abb. 26) und wohl auch auf dem des 
zk 3 br mlkm 3 z. (H 72; cf. Lemaire, supra, S. 25, Fig. 17) ist ein schreiten- 
der Stier zu sehen. Auf dem Siegel des byd 3 l ( bd pd 3 l (Abb. 13) 4 , einem 
zweiseitig gravierten Stempelsiegel unbekannter Herkunft, sind die gleiche 
Inschrift zweimal und zwei verschiedene ikonographische Motive, schreiten- 
der Stier und ‘Harpokrates’, je einmal eingeschnitten. 

Stiere sind Attribut- bzw. Postament-Tiere einer bzw. der Wettergottheit 
(vgl. Ebeling 1928a; Hahn 1981; Weippert 1961; Seidl, Hrouda & Krecher 
1971: 494; Seidl 1989: 146; Welten 1977a: 99ff); in Ammon diirfte damit 
meist der Staats- bzw. Nationalgott Milkom gemeint gewesen sein, der sei- 
nem Wesen nach eine lokale Erscheinungsform des syro-palastinischen Wet- 
tergottes vom ‘Hadad-Typ’ gewesen ist (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 6). 

Parallelen zum Motiv des ‘schreitenden Stieres’ sind im nordwestsemiti¬ 
schen Bereich vor allem auf transjordanischen und aramaischen Siegeln mehr¬ 
fach bezeugt, z.B. auf dem Siegel des mnhm bn brk 3 l (CAI 133 = H 95) und 


4. Der pdH des Siegels ist wegen des Titels ( bd und wegen der Datierung wahrscheinlich 
der P/Buduilu der Inschriften Sanheribs, Asarhaddons und Assurbanipals, also *Padi*il. 
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denen des J dnlrm und des > l > n aus Hama (Riis & Buhl 1990: 90.276.279, 
Fig. 46:158; 47:159, AramSiglf). 

C Auf dem Siegel des mnr (Abb. 20) ist im oberen Register ein sprin- 
gender Capride eingraviert. Parallelen dazu sind auf nordwestsemitischen 
Siegeln mehrfach nachweisbar, z.B. auf dem Siegel des/der y ( . oder dem 
des yS (> l (CAI 11; Avigad 1989a: Nr. 23 = H 82, 84). Capriden sind Attri- 
but-Tiere verschiedener Gottheiten, vor allem von Wettergottheiten (vgl. 
Seidl, Hrouda & Krecher 1971: 494). Parallelen sind auf nordwestsemiti¬ 
schen Siegeln mehrfach bezeugt (z.B. Bennett 1966: 396, PI. 24a). 

Die angreifenden bzw. schreitendenen Stiere und springenden Capriden 
sind sowohl Symbol von Virilitat und Fruchtbarkeit als auch Attribut-Tiere 
einer/der Wettergottheit. 

D Das singulare Motiv des liegenden Widders, flankiert von zwei Pflan- 
zen, ist nur auf dem Siegel des lin } bn byd } l (H 77) im mittleren von drei Re- 
gistem belegt. Parallelen auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln sind mir nicht be- 
kannt. 

E Das Kompositionsmotiv antithetisch angeordneter Capriden an einer sti- 
lisierten Palme (zum Motiv ‘Lebensbaum’ vgl. z.B. Ebeling 1928b; York 
1975: 269-282; Winter 1986; Keel 1986a: 107ff u.o.; Schroer 1987a: 19ff) 
ist auf einem anepigraphischen perserzeitlichen Stempelsiegel aus fjirbet 
0ulde belegt (Abb. 33). Auf einem der lokal hergestellten Zylindersiegel 
vom Tell el-'Umeri ist das Capriden-Lebensbaum-Motiv in einer eher pro- 
vinziell anmutenden Variante ebenfalls abgebildet (Abb. 35). Parallelen sind 
auf unbeschrifteten levantinischen Siegeln hSufig nachweisbar (vgl. etwa 
GGG: Abb. 222a-c; Pritchard 1985: 87, Fig. 173:2 = ANEP 2 Fig. 860). 

F Das Motiv eines Muttertiers, das ein Jungtier saugt, ist innerhalb der 
ammonitischen Glyptik auch belegt (Bovine), allerdings nur auf dem Siegel 
des plfy (Abb. 21), wo es zusatzlich mit einer Mondsichel und zwei bis drei 
Scheiben verziert ist. 

Das saugende Muttertier symbolisiert sowohl den Bereich neuen Lebens 
imd der Lebenslust als auch die Gottin c Anat und/oder ‘Astarte selbst (zum 
Motiv Keel 1980; Keel 1985: 33ff; Knauf 1988b). Parallelen sind auf nord¬ 
westsemitischen Siegeln ofters nachweisbar, z.B. auf dem Siegel des fyndb 
(CAI 16 = H 19), des c zy (CAI 2 = H 121) und des >bgd'. (CAI 54a = H 2), 
auf einem anepigraphischen Siegelabdruck aus dem edomitischen Bu§5ra 
(Bennett 1975: 14f, Fig. 8:10) und auf einem moabitischen (?) Stempelsiegel 
(Timm, infra, S. 192, Abb. 6; vgl. auch die Malereien von Kuntilet c Agrud). 
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1.2. Schwein 

Auf einem anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel aus dem Grab des >dnnr in 
'Amman ist ein Schwein (oder FluBpferd?) eingraviert (Abb. 27), beide im 
Altertum als Wildtiere in Palastina belegt (vgl. Hiibner 1989a). Wirkliche 
Parallelen sind mir nicht bekannt. Schweine sind auf aramaischen Siegeln der 
Achameniden-Zeit recht haufig bezeugt (z.B. VSA 14). 

1.3. Vdgel 

Ebenfalls haufig ist das Motiv eines oder mehrerer stilisierter Vogel (Tau- 
be/n oder Falke/n?) belegt, namlich auf dem Siegel des ^Pr bn Vzkr (H 25), 
dem des dfynn bn mnfj. (H 29), dem des ^Pms bn tmk 3 l (H 155) und dem des 
bt*l (H 70). Hierzu ist auch das Motiv der zwei Vogel zu rechnen, die einen 
frontal dargestellten Tierkopf flankieren, das auf einem Alphabetsiegel (Abb. 
1), auf dem Siegel des > lyS < bn grgr (Abb. 7) und auf dem des pit (H 130) 
erscheint (vgl. das Siegel des m'tnV bn W^aus dem gileaditischen Tell D6r 
‘Alla, CAI 106 = H 109). 

Vogel, vor allem Tauben, symbolisieren (als Kronungs-, Sieges- und Lie- 
besboten) eine weibliche Gottheit, z.B. ‘Astarte (Seyrig 1960: 233ff; Keel & 
Winter 1977; Keel 1984: 53ff). in Mesopotamien aber auch Papsukkal (Sey¬ 
rig 1960: 233ff; Seidl 1989: 148-150), der Falke den Gott Horus. 

Parallelen sind auf bronzezeitlichen syrischen Zylindersiegeln (z.B. Porada 
1948: Nr. 964f; Jericho II: 658f, Fig. 304:3) und nordwestsemitischen 
Siegeln des 1. Jts. v. Chr. mehrfach nachweisbar, z.B. auf den Siegel des 
> l < z bn ( zr > l (CAI 46 = H 46), auf dem Siegel mit der Inschrift y bgdh (CAI 
24 = H 4), auf dem israelitischen (?) Siegel des c kbry bn Tnj * (CAI 112 = H 
123), auf den phonizischen Siegeln des H (VSF 80) und des/der yzbl (HD 31; 
vgl. Parayre, supra, S. 44, Fig. 19) (Falke?), auf den aramaischen Siegeln 
des y ( dr>l (VSA 19), des mrithr (B 12), des >lbrk (CAI 7 = H 26) und des 
bgd (CAI 54a = H 2) sowie auf den Siegeln des ( ms >1 (CAI 72 = H 126), 
des Sn^b (CAI 35 = H 145), des Wym (B 16 = H 118), des yzn >1 bn >lhnn 
(CAI 8 = H 79), des tmk*1 bn hgt (CAI 14 = H 151) und auf dem Siegel des 
>bgd( CAI 60 = H 3, Falke?). 

1.4. Vierfliigliger Skarabaus 

Das Motiv des vierfliigligen Skarabaus, der die Sonnenscheibe vor sich 
herrollt und stets von zwei ‘Standarten’ (s.u. 7. A) flankiert wird, ist auf funf 
ammonitischen Siegeln bezeugt, namlich auf den Siegeln des ...] ^Ifynn (H 
30), des Hfynn bn Vr^ (H 28), des mnhm bn yntyn (Abb. 19), des Swhr h- 
nss (Abb. 23) und auf dem Siegel(abdruck) des mlkm > wr c bd b ( ly$ < 
(Abb. 16). 
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Von diesen Siegeln, die aus dem (spaten) 7. Jh. v. Chr. stammen, sind 
zwei Beamtensiegel mit den Titeln c M bzw. h-nss. Moglicherweise ist das 
Motiv des vierfliigligen Skarabaus - tiber Phonizien (?) - aus dem Nordreich 
Israel (Tushingham 1970; 1971; VSE 137; Younker 1989) und/oder dem 
Siidreich Juda iibemommen worden; dort war es z.B. auf einem nicht uner- 
heblichen Teil der Konigs- (z.B. Welten 1969: lOff) und gelegentlich auch 
auf Beamten-Siegeln (HD 47; Lachish III: 348, PI. 45:167) verbreitet. 

Anhand des Siegel(abdruck)s des mlkm > wr ^bdb c lyS ( (*Ba c alyita% eines hohen Be- 
amten des letzten literarisch (vgl. auch Jer. 40,14; FI. Josephus, Ant. 10,9,2f [§ 
160.164]) und epigraphisch erwahnten ammonitischen Herrschers, hat R.W. Youn¬ 
ker (1985; 1989) zeigen wollen, daB das Motiv des vierfliigligen Skarabaus, der von 
zwei ‘Standarten’ flankiert wird, das offizielle ammonitische Staatssymbol gewesen 
sei. Auch wenn es durchaus moglich ist, daB das Motiv aus dem Nordreich Israel - 
nach (?) dessen Untergang - iibernommen worden ist, war es deshalb nicht das Sym¬ 
bol des ammonitischen Staates, noch war Milkom eine Astralgottheit oder eine Vari- 
ante des phonizischen Gottes Ba c al Hammon (Younker 1989). 

Als ammonitisches Staatssymbol ist es aus mehreren Griinden unwahrscheinlich: Er- 
stens weist nur ein weiteres ammonitisches Beamtensiegel das gleiche ikonographi- 
sche Motiv auf, namlich das Siegel des Swhr h-nss (Abb. 23); zweitens sind andere 
ammonitische Beamtensiegel anikonisch wie z.B. die Siegel des > dnnr c bd c mndb 
(Abb. 2), des btf n c r brkH (Abb. 12) oder des < bd > n c r Hrm (H 116); drittens wei- 
sen zwei ammonitische Beamtensiegel ganz andere Bildmotive auf (gefltigelter Da¬ 
mon; Harpokrates und schreitender Stier), namlich das Siegel des y dnpl\ <bd c mndb 
(Abb. 3) oder das Siegel des bydH c bdpdH (Abb. 13); und viertens ist der Zusam- 
menhang zwischen dem theophoren Element tnlkm des Personennamens des Siegel- 
besitzers (mlkm^wr) und den ikonographischen Elementen weder zwingend noch be- 
weisbar; weder das Siegel des mlkmgd (Abb. 17) noch das Siegel des zk> br mlkm- 
C Z. (H 72) oder das Siegel des tmk > l br tnlkm (Abb. 26) noch das Siegel des 
*Mannu-ki-Inurta (vgl. Abb. 18) weisen einen vierfliigligen Skarabaus oder eine 
‘Standarte’ auf. 

Oberhaupt gibt es m.E. bei ammonitischen - und anderen nordwestsemitischen - 
Siegeln nur selten einen erkennbaren Zusammenhang zwischen den ikonographi¬ 
schen Elementen einerseits und den verwendeten Titeln oder theophoren Elementen 
der Personennamen andererseits (zum ammonitischen Onomastikon vgl. Jackson 
1983b): (1) Mehrfach verteilen sich gleiche ikonographische Motive auf mehrere ver- 
schiedene Siegelbesitzer, deren Personennamen verschiedene theophore Elemente 
(oder aber als Hypokoristika auch keine) aufweisen. (2) Gleiche Personennamen kon- 
nen verschiedene ikonographische Motive zugeordnet sein. (3) Die Siegel Abb. 16- 
18, 26 mit dem theophoren Element mlkm weisen vollig verschiedene ikonographi¬ 
sche Motive auf (vor allem vierfluglige Skarabaen, Adoranten, Sphingen und Quad- 
rupeden). (4) Auch nach der sozialen Schichtung der Siegel sind keine ikonographi¬ 
schen Unterschiede erkennbar: Auf den Privatsiegeln sind die gleichen ‘Ikonen’ mog¬ 
lich wie auf den Beamtensiegeln. 
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Das Motiv des vierfliigligen Skarabaus ist auf nordwestsemitischen Sie- 
geln haufig nachgewiesen, auf phonizischen (z.B. BAALIM VI: 490f, Fig. 8, 
flankiert von zwei c nlj- Zeichen; Siegel des mqn, Lemaire 1986: Nr. 2 = H 
104; VSF 21; vgl. Gubel, supra, S. 117, figs. 33-35, und S. 122), israeliti- 
schen (s.o.; Samaria, vgl. Sass, infra, S. 216-217, Motiv B2.3), judaischen 
und aramaischen (z.B. VSA 3, 24) Siegeln, vgl. auch das Siegel des } lntn 
(CAI 32 = H 42). 

1.5. Skorpion 

Der Skorpion ist schon auf einem proto-ammonitischen Stempelsiegel aus 
Sahab (Ibrahim 1983: 48, Abb. 5a, Taf. 3A) 5 und dann wieder auf einem aus 
(lirbet Hulde stammenden anepigraphischen perserzeitlichen Stempelsiegel 
lokaler (?) Produktion bezeugt (Abb. 34). Er diirfte das Attribut-Tier einer 
oder mehrerer vorderasiatischer Liebes- und Fruchtbarkeitsgottinnen, vor al- 
lem wohl ‘Astartes bzw. iStars, gewesen sein (in Mesopotamien der Gottin 
IShara: Lambert & Frantz-Szabo 1980:176-178; Seidl 1989:156f; in Agypten 
der Gottin Selqet: von Kanel 1984; Behrens 1984). Das Motiv ist auf Stem- 
pelsiegeln verschiedener Zeiten in Palastina mehrfach belegt, z.B. in Dibon, 
Umm el-Biyara (?), Tell el-Far c a Nord und Slid, Ta < anach, Tell en-Na$be, 
Sichem, Bet-Schemesch, Geser, Lachisch und Megiddo (z.B. Keel 1980: 
89.114ff; Keel & Schroer 1985: 26ff; Bennett 1966: 396, PI. 24a). 

2. Menschen 

Adoranten sind auf dem Siegel des ( z bn mnhm (Abb. 9) und dem 
Siegel des > lSm < { H 51) belegt. Auf dem Siegel des *Mannu-ki-Inurta ist auf 
der kreisrunden Basis des Konoids eine weitverbreitete mythologische 
Kampfszene in Drillbohrertechnik eingraviert: Ein Heros (Heimpel & Boeh- 
mer 1975; Seidl 1989: 206f; Braun-Holzinger 1990:101) packt mit der einen 
Hand ein vogelkopfiges, gefliigeltes Mischwesen am Schopf und holt mit der 
anderen mit einem Krummschwert zum todlichen Schlag aus (vgl. Oman, 
supra, S. 55, Fig. 1). Auf der Langseite des Konoids gegeniiber der Inschrift 
ist ein Adorant in assyrisierendem westsemitischem Stil (schreitend, mit erho- 
benen Handen und mit einem Schurzrock bekleidet) eingraviert (Abb. 18, 
vgl. Oman, supra, S. 68f mit Fig. 71), der seine Parallelen in den eben ge- 
nannten ammonitischen Siegeln hat. Der Konoid diirfte einschlieBlich der 
mythologischen Aktionsszene auf der Basis aus Mesopotamien nach Ammon 
importiert worden sein und dort dann der Konusmantel von einem lokalen 
Siegelschneider auf einer Seite mit der Inschrift, auf der anderen mit einem 
Adoranten versehen worden sein. 


5. Vgl. z.B. Tell K5s3n (Keel et al. 1990: 210-217), Bet-Schemesch (ebd. 386, Abb. 94), 
Geser (Dever et al. 1986: 127, PI. 62:17, 120:B), Bet-Zur (Sellers 1968: 82, PI. 41c). 
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Auf dem Siegel des bn > IS < (Abb. 5; vgl. Oman, supra, S. 70, 
Fig. 77) ist der Adorant in einem langen Gewand in einer assyrisierenden 
Form wiedergegeben. Adoranten in langem Gewand kommen z.B. auch auf 
dem Siegel des Vrm bn tm > (CAI15 = H 49), dem aramaischen Siegel des 
1 bgd .’ (CAI 54a = H 2) und dem Siegel >bgdh (CAI 24 = H 4) vor. 

Auf einem importierten anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel aus dem Grab des 
’dnnr in Rabbat-Ammon (Harding 1953: 53f, Nr. 6; Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 2. 
10.2; 6) ist auf der Basis des facettierten Konoids ein Adorant abgebildet, der 
vor dem Mondgott auf der Mondsichel steht. Parallelen dieser Adoranten- 
Form liefem auch die Importsiegel mit den Symbolen des Marduk und Nabu 
(s.u. 3.4.B). 

Das Motiv des Adoranten (Verehrers) ist auf zahlreichen nordwestsemiti- 
schen Siegeln nachweisbar, z.B. auch auf moabitischen (Timm 1989a: Nr. 8, 
11, 15, 27), phonizischen (z.B. Siegel des yzn >1 bn Wnn, CAI 8 = H 79; 
des mqn, Lemaire 1986: Nr. 2 = H 104; des Sr., CAI 128 = H 148; des krzy, 
VSA 57) und aramaischen Siegeln (z.B. des y bgd, CAI 82 = H 1; vgl. 
Oman, supra, S. 63-71 mit diesen und weiteren Parallelen). 

3. Gottheiten 

3.1. “Herr der Tiere” 

Auf einem anepigraphischen Rollsiegel aus MeqabelEn (Harding 1950: 46, 
Nr. 34, PI. 15:10) ist das Motiv des “Herm der Tiere” belegt: Ein Heros halt 
in den beiden ausgestreckten Handen je eine Capride an den Hinterbeinen. 
Das Motiv (Lux 1962: 54ff; Wozak 1966; Calmeyer 1975) ist auf nordwest- 
semitischen beschrifteten vmd zahlreichen anderen Siegeln aus Palastina und 
Syrien nachweisbar (z.B. Keel u.a. 1989: 121f; B 131, 138; vgl. Oman, 
supra, S. 54f). 

3.2. Nackte Gottin 

Das Motiv der nackten Frau en face, die ihre Hande unter ihre Briiste halt 
(und mit zwei scheibenformigen Ohrringen geschmtickt ist), ist auf dem am- 
monitischen Siegel des bd’l bn ndb>1 belegt (Abb. 11). Wahrscheinlich han- 
delt es sich bei der dargestellten dea nutrix um die weibliche Paredros des am- 
monitischen National- imd Staatsgottes Milkom, wie sie auch in zahlreichen 
ammonitischen Terrakotten (‘Amr 1980: Nr. 23ff; Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 6.3) 
und weiblichen Doppelkopfen aus ‘Amman (Abou Assaf 1980: Nr. 21-24) 
verkorpert ist. 6 


6. Rdmische MUnzen aus Philadelphia (Spijkerman 1978: 242ff) zeigen Darstellungen der 
Gottin Asteria, die mit Zeus/Jupiter den tyrischen Herakles zeugte, der wiederum nichts 
anderes ist als die interpretatio graeca des tyrischen Melqart (Bonnet 1988), der iiber eine 
tyrische Kolonie in Rabbat-Ammon mit Milkom identifiziert worden sein dttrfte (Htib- 
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Das Motiv der nackten Gottin ist auf nordwestsemitischen Stempelsiegeln 
der Eisen-II-Zeit relativ selten nachweisbar, z.B. auf dem Siegel des mnhm 
bn smk ( bd mlk (CAI102 = H 98), das wegen der gepunkteten Rahmenlinie 
(vgl. dazu VSE 38, 67, 424-425; B 45; A [25b,] 52, 69, 83, auch VSE 24; 
Sass, infra, S. 206) als judaisch oder israelitisch interpretiert werden kann - 
sofem es sich bei der ungrammatischen Titulatur c bd mlk statt ( bd h-mlk 
nicht um einen Schreibfehler eines antiken Siegelschneiders, sondem inn den 
eines modemen Falschers handelt. Umso haufiger ist das Motiv der nackten 
Gdttin dagegen - dreidimensional - in zahllosen Terrakottafigurinen innerhalb 
samtlicher palastinischer Kulturen der Eisenzeit belegt (Hiibner 1989c). 

3.3. Harpokrates 

Das agyptisierende Motiv des Harpokrates ist auf drei ammonitischen Sie- 
geln belegt, auf dem Siegel des } lSm ( bn b.. >1 (H 54), auf dem des byd*1 ( bd 
pd>l (Abb. 13) und auf dem des mt > bn S ( l (H 108; vgl. zudem jiingst Auf- 
recht 1992: Nr. 2; Hiibner 1992c: Iznrbn > l < zr). Der jugendliche Sonnengott 
- mit dem Gestus ‘Finger am Mund’ Oder ‘Riechen am Lotus’ Oder einfach 
essend (?) - sitzt bzw. hockt auf einer Lotusbliite, d.h. iiber dem Urozean, 
und ist so ein Sinnbild fur das Entstehen alien Lebens (Morenz & Schubert 
1954: 14ff). Auf mindestens zwei der drei ammonitischen Darstellungen geht 
die Ikonographie offenbar nicht allein auf reine Harpokrates-Vorlagen, 
sondem zugleich auch auf Darstellungen hockender, fressender Affen zuriick 
(vgl. die Affen-Terrakotta vom Tell SafOF Konigsweg: Nr. 125); insofem 
diirfte es sich um eine provinziell miBverstandene Mischung aus Affen- und 
Harpokrates-Darstellungen handeln. 

Das agyptisierend-phonizisierende Motiv (Meeks 1977) des Harpokrates 
hat zahlreiche Parallelen auf nordwestsemitischen Stempelsiegeln, z.B. auf 
dem Siegel der Wgb bt } lSm ( (CAI 9 = H 50), auf dem israelitischen Siegel 
des ( Syw bn ywqm (VSE 38) und dem des } byw ( bd c zyw (VSE 65; vgl. 
Sass, infra, S. 228f, Motiv F3, dazu auch die Samaria-Elfenbeine). 

3.4. Mesopotamische Gottheiten 

Auch mesopotamische Gottheiten sind auf in die Ammonitis importierten 
Siegeln belegt: 

A Auf dem schon genannten anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel aus dem 
Grab des >dnnr in Rabbat-Ammon ist auf einer Seite des facettierten Konoids 
die Heilgottin Gula eingraviert (Abb. 31). Sie sitzt auf einem Thron, an des- 
sen Riicklehne mehrere Punkte bzw. Steme angebracht sind. In ihrer linken 


ner 1992a: Kap. 6). Zu erinnem ist in diesem Zusammenhang auch an einen der wech- 
selnden Namen Rabbat-Ammons: Laut Stephanus von Byzanz hieB die Stadt in romi- 
scher Zeit 'AorapTT). 
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Hand halt sie einen Ring, von dem eine Leine zu ihrem Postament-Tier, dem 
Hund, fuhrt (vgl. Frankena & Seidl 1971: 695-697; Heimpel & Seidl 1975: 
494-497; Seidl 1989:140f). Aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach handelt es sich bei 
dem Siegel um einen Import- aus Mesopotamien; gleichwohl zeigen solche 
Funde, wie vertraut Ammoniter der Oberschicht mit diesen nichtammoniti- 
schen Bildem waren. Parallelen des Motivs sind auch auf weiteren nach 
Palastina importierten Siegeln der Eisenzeit nnd auf einem aramaischen Siegel 
(Oman, supra, S. 62, Fig. 34) bezeugt. 

B Die Gotter Marduk und Nabu sind liber ihre Attribute Hacke ( marru ) 
und Griffel ( qan pippi) identifizierbar (Pomponio 1978:213-215; Seidl 1989: 
117-125.197-193; Sommerfeld et al. 1990), die auf einem Podest aufgestellt 
sind, vor dem ein Adorant steht. Sie sind auf anepigraphischen Stempelsie- 
geln vom Tell S^fut (Abb. 29), aus Meqabel6n (Harding 1950: 46, PI. 13:2; 
15:9), ‘Amman (Abb. 30; Dajani 1962: 124f, PI. 4:8) und aus Hirbet Hulde 
(Yassine 1988: 21, Fig. 8:3) mehrfach nachgewiesen. Parallelen des Motivs 
sind auf importierten und imitierten Stempelsiegeln der Eisenzeit in Juda (z.B. 
Geser, En-Gedi, Tell es-Safi), in Phonizien (z.B. ‘Atilt, Tell K6s5n) und in 
Israel (z.B. Bet-El, Samaria) haufig bezeugt; vgl. auch das Siegel des mnfym 
(CAI 29 = H 92) und andere aramaische Siegel (Oman, supra, S. 65, Fig. 
36-46). 

4. Mischwesen bzw. Fabeltiere 1 und Damonen 

A Das Motiv des schreitenden, gefUigelten Sphingen ist auf vier ammoni- 
tischen Siegeln iiberliefert, namlich auf dem Siegel des tmk -7 (H 150), dem 
des ndb y l bn tmk > (H 113), dem des y lybr bn mnhm (Abb. 6) und dem des 
bqS bn VtAbb. 14). 

Das Motiv findet sich haufig auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln, z.B. auf 
dem Siegel des pd>l (CAI 33 = H 129), dem des ( bd>ddbn >dd>l (CAI 131 = 
H 116), dem judaischen Siegel des/der hnh (VSE 351; vgl. Sass, infra, S. 
227, Fig. 123), auf dem moabitischen Siegel des tyS ‘(Timm, infra, S. 192, 
Abb. 7) und dem edomitischen Siegel des *qwsg[br] mlk > [dm (Bartlett 
1989: Nr. 5; vgl. Lemaire, supra, S. 23, Fig. 6). Vgl. auch dazu die Samaria- 
Elfenbeine. 

B Das Kompositionsmotiv zweier antithetisch angeordneter, gefliigelter 
Sphingen, die vor einem mit einer Lotus-Blute kombinierten ( nfj- Zeichen 
sitzen, ist auf dem Siegel des mlkmgd (Abb. 17) bezeugt. 


7. Sphingen, Drachen, Greifen (zum Motiv z.B. Bisi 1965: 80ff; Braun-Holzinger 1990: 
97-102; B6rker-Klahn 1971; Dessenne 1957; Gubel 1985; Seidl 1989: 171ff u.o.; Unger 
1938b; Welten 1977b). 
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Parallelen sind verschiedendich auf nordwestsemitischen und anderen Sie- 
geln nachweisbar, z.B. auf dem moabitischen Stempelsiegel des kmSdn 
(Timm, infra, S. 166f mit Abb. 4), dem aramaischen Zylindersiegel des mtrS 
br S ( y (B 128), einem Zylindersiegel aus Aseka (Bliss & Macalister 1902: 
153, PI. 83:2z) und auf bronzezeitlichen und spat-neoassyrisch-neobabyloni- 
schen Zylindersiegeln (z.B. Keel 1984: Abb. 49, 97; Porada 1948: Nr. 739; 
Hazor III-IV: PI. 319:2). 

C Das Motiv des schreitenden, gefliigelten und mit einem Lowenkopf (?) 
versehenen Fabeltieres (Braun-Holzinger 1990) ist auf dem Siegel des } lndb 
(H 39) und einem anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel aus dem Grab des y dnnr in 
'Amman (Harding 1953: 53, PI. 6:5) iiberliefert. Parallelen sind verschiedent- 
lich auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln nachgewiesen (vgl. Oman, supra, S. 
55f mit Fig. 6). 

D Auf dem Siegel des ’dnplf c bd c mndb (Abb. 3) ist unterhalb einer 
Mondsichel und einer Scheibe ein gefliigelter Damon ( ugallu (?), AHw 1402) 
mit einem Lowen- oder Caniden(?)-Kopf zu sehen (vgl. B 117), der einen 
Dolch (Seidl 1989: 132f) in der Hand halt (vgl. Unger 1938a; Ellis 1977; 
Green 1984: 85-87; 1986; Wiggermann 1992: 170-172; doch vgl. Oman, 
supra, S. 56, die von einem Vogelkopf spricht). Ein ahnliches Motiv (Green 
1986: 165.231f, PI. 40:152) stammt von dem facettierten Konoi'd aus dem 
Grab des > dnnr, der unter anderen Motiven auch die Heilgottin Gula darstellt 
(s.o.). 

Ikonographie und Stil des assyrischen Motivs auf dem Siegel deuten dar- 
auf, daB es kaum von einem Ammoniter gestaltet worden sein diirfte. Wahr- 
scheinlich handelt es sich um einen Import, der erst in Ammon von einem am- 
monitischen Siegelproduzenten fur seinen ammonitischen Auftraggeber be- 
schriftet wurde. Zu Parallelen vgl. z.B. Unger 1938a; Green 1986; zur Iden- 
tifikation der Mischwesen allgemein nun Wiggermann 1992. 

E Auf dem doppelseitig gravierten Siegel (ovale, leicht bikonvex bombier- 
te Platte) des $b y l (H 136; vgl. Oman, supra, S. 57 Fig. 8, S. 59 Fig. 17) aus 
dem Grab des } dnnr in ‘Amman ist auf der einen Seite eine fragmentarisch 
erhaltene, vierfliiglige menschliche Figur in einem langen assyrischen 
Gewand zu sehen, auf der anderen Seite ein gefliigelter Stiermensch ( kusarik - 
ku (?), AHw I 514; Wiggermann 1992: 174-179), darunter die Inschrift. Die 
Ikonographie ist neoassyrisch (stark beeinfluBt), die Inschrift ammonitisch. 

Parallelen zu dem Motiv des vierfliigligen ‘Genius’ sind auf nordwest¬ 
semitischen Siegeln haufig bezeugt (z.B. Keel 1977: 194ff; moabitisch 
Timm, infra, S. 165f mit Abb. 3, vgl. S. 175ff mit Abb. 11-13; phonizisch 
CAI107 = H 86; VSF 89; B 19f; aramaisch VSA 33, 68; HD 131; vgl. Gu- 
bel, supra, S. 123ff mit Fig. 64-70), zum Stiermenschen mehrfach (z.B. 
Keel 1977: 207ff; HD 136; B 117; vgl. Oman, supra, S. 56f und Fig. 9). 
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[F Ob das Motiv des vierflugligen Uraus (Keel 1977: 70ff) in der ammoni- 
tischen Glyptik vorkam, ist ungewiB. Es ist auf einem anepigraphischen 
Stempelsiegel belegt, das in c Amman gekauft wurde (Abb. 28) und mogli- 
cherweise ammonitisch ist - falls es sich nicht doch inn ein Importstiick aus 
Juda oder Israel handelt. Parallelen sind auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln 
haufig nachweisbar, so z.B. auch auf dem (israelitischen?) Siegel des > lgm < 
[i b(n )] pll (CAI 95 = H 56) Oder den judaischen Siegeln des yfymlyhw m c S- 
yhw (VSE 51) und des >lgm f bn h-mlk bezeugt (VSE 72, vgl. VSE 89; A 
201; dazu Sass, infra, S. 213f, Motiv B1.3).] 

5. Pflanzliche Motive 

A Das Lotus-Motiv ist auf dem Siegel des tmk 3 l br mlkm (Abb. 26), 
dem des byd 3 l c bdpd 3 1 (Abb. 13), dem des ^Fm? bn tmk 3 l (H 155) (?) und 
dem des 3 lSm c bn b.. 3 l (H 54) (?) bezeugt. Auf dem Siegel des mlkmgd 
(Abb. 17) ist ein mit einer Lotus-Bliite kombiniertes ‘n/i-Zeichen eingra- 
viert, das von zwei Sphingen flankiert wird. Die Statue des yrh ( zr aus ‘Am¬ 
man hat ebenfalls eine Lotus-Bliite in der Hand. 

Die Lotus-Bliite ist ein heilvolles, lebensdienliches Symbol, das Liebes- 
hauch, erfrischtes Leben und neue Kraft (Keel 1984: 63ff; 1986a: 79ff u.o.; 
van Loon 1986; Bleibtreu 1990) andeutet. Das Motiv hat zahlreiche Parallelen 
auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln, z.B. auf dem Siegel 3 bgdh (CAI 24 = H 4; 
vgl. auch Sass, infra, S. 209f, Motiv A3.1, sowie die Samaria-Elfenbeine). 

B Daneben sind auch der Lebensbaum auf einem anepigraphischen perser- 
zeitlichen Zylindersiegel vom Tell el- ( Umeri (Abb. 35) und stilisierte Zwei- 
ge auf dem Siegel des 3 lndb (H 39) belegt. 

C Granatapfel (zum Motiv vgl. z.B. Borker-Klahn & Rollig 1971; Keel 
1986a: 134-136), Motiv des Lebens und Attribut der Aphrodite/ c Astarte/I5tar, 
flankieren auf einem anepigraphischen Siegel (Abb. 28) einen vierfliigligen 
Uraus. Die Herkunft des Siegels ist ungewiB; es kann sich um einen judai¬ 
schen Export in die Ammonitis handeln (s.o. 4.F). Vgl. auch die Granatapfel- 
‘Standarten’ auf dem Siegel des 8 c l bn > ly8 ( (Abb. 24). 

6. Astralsymbole 

A Der (acht-strahlige bzw. -zackige) Einzel-Stem ist auf dem Siegel des 
tmk 3 l br mlkm (Abb. 26) belegt. Er ist Symbol einer weiblichen, kriegeri- 
schen Gottheit, meist IStars (Seidl, Hrouda & Krecher 1971: 485; Wilcke & 
Seidl 1980: 74-89; Seidl 1989: 1000- Einzelne Sterne sind auf nordwest¬ 
semitischen Siegeln haufig bezeugt, etwa moabitischen (z.B. Timm 1989a: 
Nr. 6, 15, 18, 21-24; infra, S. 192f, Abb. 2, 5, 15-20), phonizischen (z.B. 
B 4, 23) und aramaischen (z.B. B 85, 94f, 97f, 101, 103 u.o.). 
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B Die Mondsichel ist auf ammonitischen Siegeln mehrfach belegt, vor 
allem auf den Siegeln des y dnplt ( bd c mndb (Abb. 3), des bn ) bn bydd (H 
77), des pit (H 130), des pity (Abb. 21) und des tmkd br mlkm (Abb. 26). 
Sie ist Symbol des Mondgottes (Sin von Harran, Seidl 1989: 97f)» der auf 
einem anepigraphischen Import-Siegel aus dem Grab des \dnnr auch in per¬ 
sonam (?) auf der Sichel vor einem Adoranten abgebildet ist (s.o.; vgl. 
Oman, supra, S. 61f, Fig. 23-26.30-33) und im ammonitischen Personenna- 
men yrfi ( zr (Sockelinschrift der Statue aus 'Amman, Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 
2.1, Nr. 3) bezeugt ist. 

Die Mondsichel ist innerhalb der nordwestsemitischen Glyptik haufig 
nachgewiesen, etwa auf moabitischen (z.B. Timm 1989a: Nr. 2, 6, 9, 15, 
17f, 21-24, 27; infra, S. 192f, Abb. 2, 5f, 16-20), edomitischen (Bartlett 
1989: Nr. 1, 7) und aramaischen Siegeln (z.B. B 85, 96f, 101,103 u.5.). 

C Das Motiv der (Sonnen- oder Mond-)Scheibe ist innerhalb der ammoni¬ 
tischen Glyptik ebenfalls haufig belegt, namlich auf den Siegeln des •” dnplf 
( bd ( mndb (Abb. 3), des > y > bn tmkd (Abb. 4), des dhnn bn mnf} (H 29), 
des >lndb (H 39), des bt>l (H 70), des plf (H 130), des pity (Abb. 21) und 
auf dem ammonitischen (?) anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel von Abb. 28. 
Die Scheibe diirfte in der Regel das Symbol des Sonnengottes (SamaS, Seidl 
1989: 98-100) oder auch des Mondgottes Sin sein. Sie hat zahlreiche Paralle- 
len auf nordwestsemitischen Stempelsiegeln. 

D Die Fliigelsonne ist auf dem Siegel des } ln bn ^mr'l (Abb. 8) und dem 
des > lSm c bn b ( r > (H 55) bezeugt. Sie ist das Symbol der geordneten Welt, 
des Sonnengottes SamaS oder kann auch Konigssymbol sein und ist u.a. auf 
judaischen, israelitischen, moabitischen, phonizischen und aramaischen Sie¬ 
geln hiiufig nachweisbar (Parayre 1990a; vgl. supra, S. 27ff). 

7. ‘Standarten ’ und ( nl}-Zeichen 

A Das Motiv der ‘Standarten’ (Szepter, stilisierte Pflanze?) 8 , die innerhalb 
der ammonitischen Glyptik stets paarweise erscheinen und den vierfliigligen 
Skarabaus flankieren (s.o. 1.4.), ist auf den Siegeln des ...] dhnn (H 30), des 
mnhtn bn ynfym (Abb. 19), des Swhr h-nss (Abb. 23) und auf dem Siegel- 
(abdruck) des mlkm > wr ( bd b ( ly$ < (Abb. 16) belegt. 

Parallelen sind auf nordwestsemitischen Siegel mehrfach, freilich jeweils 
einzeln, belegt, etwa auf phonizischen Siegeln (vgl. Gubel, supra, S. 118ff 
mit Abb. 42-53, jeweils Szepter). 


8. Sie werden von R.W. Younker (1985; 1989) als caduceus (KppiKeiov) bezeichnet, also 
als Symbol der Heroldswtirde des Hermes bzw. Mercur verstanden (Samter 1897; Ariel 
1990: Off, S 104-110, S 152, S 190f, S 327), eine kultur-, form- und sachfremde Be- 
zeichnung filr dieses ikonographische Element nordwestsemitischer Glyptik. 
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B Das urspriinglich aus Agypten stammende c «/j-Zeichen (Collon 1983: 
240f) ist auf dem Siegel des mlkmgd (Abb. 17) bezeugt. Es hat zahlreiche 
Parallelen auf nordwestsemitischen Siegeln (moabitisch z.B. Timm 1989a: 
Nr. 9f, 13, 26, phonizisch z.B. BAALIM VI: 490f, Fig. 8). Vgl. auch die 
Samaria-Elfenbeine. 


8. Mehrfach belegte Motiv-Kombinationen bzw. -Kompositionen 

A Die Astralsymbole Mondsichel und Scheibe sind haufig unmittelbar 
iiber- bzw. ineinander dargestellt auf dem Siegel des pit (H 130), dem des 
pity (Abb. 21) und auf einem anepigraphischen Stempelsiegel aus dem Grab 
des > dnnr in ‘Amman (Abb. 32). Parallelen sind auf nordwestsemitischen 
Stempelsiegeln haufig bezeugt 

B Das Motiv des “Tierkopfes en face ”, der von zwei Vogeln flankiert 
wird, ist innerhalb der ammonitischen Glyptik mehrfach nachweisbar (s.o. 
l.l.A, 1.3., vgl. unten S. 150). 

C Der vierfliiglige Skarabaus, der von zwei ‘Standarten’ flankiert wird, ist 
innerhalb der ammonitischen Glyptik ebenfalls mehrfach nachweisbar (s.o. 
1.4.). 

D Auch der Quadruped, der von zwei ‘Standarten’ o.a. flankiert wird, ist 
innerhalb der ammonitischen Glyptik mehrfach belegt (s.o. 1.1.). 


V. GRUNDZtFGE DER IKONOGRAPHIE DER AMMONITISCHEN SIEGEL 

Was ist - ikonographisch gesehen - typisch ammonitisch an den ammoni¬ 
tischen Siegeln? Die Frage nach dem Proprium der Ikonographie der ammoni¬ 
tischen Siegel hat nicht nur den gleichen Schwierigkeitsgrad, sondem auch 
die gleiche Problematik wie die so beliebte Frage nach dem Proprium der vor- 
exilischen Religion Israels. Deshalb ist die Frage nur sehr relativ zu beant- 
worten. Zunachst ist festzuhalten, daB die gemeinsamen kulturellen, religio- 
sen, sprachlichen, sozialen und okonomischen Grundlagen, die die eisenzeit- 
lichen Ammoniter mit den ihnen benachbarten Vdlkem und Staaten verban- 
den, weitaus groBer waren als das sie Trennende. Die wenigen und oft nur 
mtihsam erkennbaren Unterschiede lagen nicht im Grundsatzlichen, sondem 
in den Details. 

Dem entspricht, daB es innerhalb der ammonitischen Glyptik so gut wie 
kein Motiv gibt, das nicht auch auBerhalb Ammons belegt ware: Fast alle 
Bildelemente, Motive und Omamente sind in (mehr Oder weniger) verwandter 
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Form auch in den zeitgenossischen Nachbarstaaten Ammons gut bezeugt (zu 
Kompositionen s.o. IV.8; zum liegenden Widder s.o. IV.l.l.D). 

Dariiber hinaus ist kein Motiv innerhalb der ammonitischen Siegel so hau- 
fig belegt und dabei gleichzeitig innerhalb der nordwestsemitischen Siegel so 
stark auf Ammon beschrankt, daB man es fur typisch ammonitisch halten 
konnte. Daher sind Zweifel zumindest nicht unberechtigt, ob Siegel aufgrund 
ihrer Ikonographie Ammon iiberhaupt zugewiesen werden konnen (vgl. 
Timm 1989a: 160f mit entsprechenden Zweifeln beztiglich Moabs). Zwar feh- 
len bislang vielfach genaue Studien zu einzelnen Bildelementen oder Bild- 
kompositionen und ihrer Verbreitung innerhalb der nordwestsemitischen Sie¬ 
gel, aber selbst Untersuchungen wie die von D. Parayre (1990a) iiber die Flii- 
gelsonne haben fiir die auf ammonitischen Siegel belegten Formen der Fliigel- 
soxme nur - und m.E. zu Recht - nachweisen konnen, daB diese Form 
(“types orientaux sans volutes, empennages doubles asym6triques”) typisch 
fur den siidsyrisch-aramaischen, ammonitischen und moabitischen Bereich 
ist; man hat danach also aufgrund der Ikonographie immer noch eine drei- 
bzw. vierfache Moglichkeit der Zuweisung, namlich in den aramaischen, den 
ammonitischen, den gileaditischen oder den moabitischen Bereich. (Metho- 
disch ist dabei anzumerken, daB D. Parayre die Zuweisungen der Palaogra- 
phen weitgehend iibemommen hat und ihre ikonographischen Untersuchun¬ 
gen darauf aufbauend durchgefuhrt hat, was letztlich ein Zirkelschlufi ist, so- 
fem es um die Frage der Zuweisung aufgrund der Ikonographie geht.) 

Auffalliger ist vielleicht schon das Fehlen mancher Motive in der ammoni¬ 
tischen Glyptik: So fehlt z.B. Lowe (sofem CAI 52 = H 120 eine Falschung 
ist [Htibner 1989b: 224ff] und die Siegel CAI 7, 21, 72, 6 = H 26, 106, 126, 
128 nicht bzw. nicht wahrscheinlich ammonitischer Herkunft sind; zur eisen- 
zeitlichen (?!) Lowenplastik aus ‘Amman vgl. Zayadine 1977-78: 34, PI. 16). 
Ebenso fehlen etwa Bogenschiitze, Leier, Palmette, Pleiaden, Jagdszenen, 
zweifltigliger Skarabaus, Bes, w3^-Szepter, nb- und nfr -Zeichen und wohl 
auch das Motiv des vierfliigligen Uraus (s.o. IV.4.F). Allerdings ist das - 
vermeintliche oder tatsachliche (?) - Fehlen der genannten Motive auch ein 
Problem des Uberlieferungszufalls und zudem abhangig von der Frage, 
welche Siegel man fiir ammonitisch halt und welche nicht. Dennoch scheint 
mir der bisher bekannt gewordene Uberlieferungszustand der ammonitischen 
Glyptik nicht ganz zufallig zu sein. In ihm spiegelt sich ein Repertoire wieder, 
das fiir den am Ostrand Palastinas gelegenen Zwergstaat typisch zu sein 
scheint: ein in den Motiven her begrenztes, etwas provinzielles Repertoire. 
Das zweifache kulturelle Gefalle, das einerseits vom West- zum Ostjordan- 
land hin zunahm und sich andererseits in Transjordanien von Nord nach Slid 
(von Phonizien aus) iiber die siidlichen Aramaerstaaten, Gilead, Ammon, 
Moab und Edom verstarkte, machte sich auch in der ammonitischen (Minia- 
tur-)Kunst bemerkbar (zum assyrischen EinfluB s.u. VI.). 
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Selbstverstandlich kann man davon ausgehen, daB es ammonitische Sie- 
gelwerkstatten bzw. einzelne individuelle ammonitische Siegelschneider gab; 
der Nachweis ihrer Existenz ist allerdings schwierig. D. Parayre (1990a: 283, 
Nr. 120f) glaubt, daB die beiden Siegel des Hn bn (Abb. 8) imd des 
'iSm ( bn b ( r > (CAI 88 = H 55) auf einen Siegelschneider bzw. eine Werkstatt 
zuriickgingen. Diese Hypothese ist einleuchtend, wird allerdings dadurch 
etwas eingeschrankt, daB nur mit dem gleichartigen Aufsatz auf der Sonnen- 
scheibe argumentiert wird, aber die sonstigen Unterschiede ikonographischer 
(und palaographischer) Art nicht beim Namen genannt und erklart werden; 
mit ihrer Hilfe konnte man auch zum gegenteiligen SchluB gelangen. 

Eher konnte man schon bei den eng miteinander verwandten Widder- bzw. 
Stierkopfen, die von Vogeln flankiert werden, auf eine Werkstatt in der Am- 
monitis schlieBen (Abb. 1, 7, das Siegel des pit H 130, vgl. das Siegel des 
min’l bn > wr > aus dem gileaditischen Tell D6r‘Alla, CAI 106 = H 109; s.o. 
IV. 1.3) und darin insofem eine typisch - aber nicht ausschlieBlich - ammoni¬ 
tische Motiv-Komposition erkennen. Ahnlich konnte es - dem Stil nach - bei 
dem Motiv des angreifenden Stieres (IV. 1.1.B) bzw. springenden Capriden 
(IV.l.l.C) sein: Auch hier konnte es sich jeweils um Produkte ein und der- 
selben Werkstatt handeln (vgl. besonders Abb. 4, 22, 24, 25), doch sind 
die Motive deshalb nicht zwingend exklusiv ammonitische. Dariiber hinaus 
muB man vielleicht in beiden Gruppen naher zwischen dem Siegelschneider, 
der die Bilder, und dem oder denen, die die Inschriften gravierten, unterschei- 
den. AuBerdem ist mitzubedenken, daB die Siegel mit dem Motiv eines 
springenden Quadrupeden ebenso ungesicherter Herkunft sind wie die mit 
dem Motiv des ‘Tierkopfes en face' (von dem Siegel des min >1 bn : \vr > vom 
Tell D5r ‘Alla abgesehen). Moglicherweise sind die Motive in der Tendenz 
transjordanisch (vgl. die spezielle Form der Fliigelsonne laut Parayre 1990a), 
also siidaramaisch, gileaditisch, ammonitisch und/oder moabitisch. 

Gleichzeitig fallt das relativ haufige Vorkommen von Stempelsiegeln auf, 
deren Siegelflache in drei horizontale Register eingeteilt ist, in deren oberem 
imd imterem Register (fast) immer die (zwei- Oder dreizeilige) Inschrift ein- 
graviert ist und in deren mittlerem Register eine zentrale ‘Ikone’ von Vogeln, 
Pflanzen, ‘Standarten’ und/oder zwei Buchstaben der Filiation flankiert wird; 
die ‘Ikone’ kann haufig ein Quadruped (Abb. 4,15, 22, 24f [, 26]; H 71, 
77) oder ein Tierkopf (Abb. 1 und H 33, 130) sein, aber auch ein vier- 
fltigliger Skarabaus (Abb. 16,19, 23 und H 30), ein gefliigeltes Misch- 
wesen (Abb. 14 imd H 113) oder eine Fliigelsonne (Abb. 8). Daneben fallt 
die relativ haufige Verwendung des Stieres bzw. Stierkopfes und des Wid- 
ders bzw. Widderkopfes unter den verwendeten Einzelmotiven auf. 
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VI. Die Entwicklung des IKONOGRAPHISCHEN REPERTOIRES 

Sieht man von den proto-ammonitischen, also den unbeschrifteten Siegeln 
der Eisen-I-Zeit aus der Ammonitis ab, dann liegen die Anfange der ammoni- 
tischen Siegelproduktion in der Eisen-II-Zeit (s.o. I.). Mit der Konsolidie- 
rung der Politie Ammon als Territorialstaat setzt - wie anderswo auch (vgl. 
Jamieson-Drake 1991; Moortgat-Correns 1971) - verstSrkt der Gebrauch von 
Papyrus und Tinte als Schreibmaterial ein und damit der Gebrauch von Sie¬ 
geln, mit deren Hilfe man Bullen u.a. stempeln konnte. Dieser (Neu-)Beginn 
der ammonitischen Glyptik verlief ganz im Rahmen der entsprechenden Ent- 
wicklungen in den vergleichbaren Nachbarstaaten: Es war ein ProzeB, der in- 
sofem autochthon bzw. lokal gepragt war, als hier Vorgegebenes aufgenom- 
men wurde; zugleich war es ein ProzeB, in dessen Verlauf aus der Menge der 
theoretisch zur Verfiigung stehenden Moglichkeiten ein lokaltypisch einge- 
grenztes Repertoire ausgewahlt wurde. 

Die Bliite der ammonitischen Glyptik lag - quantitativ wie qualitativ - in 
der Zeit der neoassyrischen Vorherrschaft (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.3). Aus 
dieser Zeit stammt der weitaus groBte Teil der ammonitischen Namenssiegel, 
allesamt Siegel der ammonitischen Oberschicht Tiglat-Pileser III. hatte Am¬ 
mon in der 1. Halfte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. zum assyrischen Tributar und Vasal- 
len gemacht. Seitdem befand sich der transjordanische Kleinstaat im Wind- 
schatten der pax assyriaca. Er bot Ammon - jenseits der Verpflichtungen ei- 
nes Vasallen - den Schutz der Hegemonialmacht, auBenpolitische und oko- 
nomische Stabilitat und ein gewisses MaB an innerer Autonomie. Die Ober¬ 
schicht des Zwergstaates kollaborierte mit den Vertretem der mesopotami- 
schen GroBmacht und profitierte von der wirtschaftlichen Prosperitat, wie die 
Grabinventare in Rabbat-Ammon/ 1 Amman und anderswo in der Ammonitis 
zur Geniige belegen (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 5-6). Der assyrische EinfluB (Ben¬ 
nett 1978; 1982; Weippert 1987; Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.3) zeigt sich nicht 
nur in der Ikonographie (Mischwesen, Heros, Damon, Stiermensch, s.o. 
IV.4.) und im Onomastikon ( *Mannu-ki-Inurta , H 90) der ammonitischen 
Siegel, sondem z.B. auch in der ammonitischen Keramik (z.B. Oakeshott 
1978: 133ff) und Kleinplastik (Reiter-Terrakotten aus MeqabelSn, La Voie 
royale: Nr. 137f). Parallel zu den aufienpolitischen Entwicklungen verlief die 
freiwillig-unfreiwillige Aufnahme imd Adaptation neoassyrischer imd dann 
auch neobabylonischer Einfliisse bzw. assyrisierender imd babylonisierender 
Bildelemente: Sie sind Ausdruck der politischen Hegemonie und der Pressio- 
nen der mesopotamischen GroBmachte gegeniiber dem transjordanischen 
Kleinstaat. 

Gleichzeitig begann etwa um 700 v. Chr. eine gewisse Aramaisierung der 
ammonitischen Kultur, die sich in der achamenidischen Zeit verstarkte. Ara- 
maische Einfliisse sind nicht nur in der Schrift, sondem auch in der Sprache 
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der Inschriften zu beobachten, sofem man z.B. die Filiation br (anstatt bn) als 
hinreichendes Indiz dafvir ansieht, daB eine von Ammonitem geschriebene In- 
schrift in aramaischer Sprache verfafit sein soli, vgl. die Siegel des zk > br 
mlkm ( z (H 72) imd des tmk y l br mlkm (Abb. 26). Auch die Zunahme der 
Astralsymbole konnte eine Folge dieser Aramaisierung sein. Auf israeliti- 
schen EinfluB dagegen konnte das Motiv des vierflugligen Skarabaus zurtick- 
gehen. 

Phonizische Einfliisse (Homes-Fredericq 1987; Hiibner 1992a: passim) 
imd Importe sind in der ammonitischen Kultur relativ haufig nachweisbar, 
z.B. bei den Tridacna-Muscheln (Stucky 1984; Brandi 1984; Hiibner 1992a: 
Kap. 5), beim Import von Glas, Schmuck und Keramik (Hiibner 1992a: 
Kap. 5), bei der Verwendung tyrischer Miinzen seit dem 4. Jh. v. Chr. ((Jir- 
bet el-Haggar, Thompson 1987; Gebel el-Ahdar, 2. Jh. v. Chr., Zayadine 
1985a: 152), sowie in der Identifizierung Milkoms mit Melqart. Dabei wur- 
den die Waren in den Hafen von Tell Aba Huw5m vmd Akko angelandet und 
dann auf dem Landweg iiber Bet-Schean vmd Pella nach Transjordanien im- 
portiert; im Gegengeschaft wurden z.B. Sklaven (Vitelli 1917: Nr. 406, 3. 
Jh. v. Chr.) und Erzeugnisse der WeihrauchstraBe aus der Ammonitis ex- 
portiert. 

Anepigraphische phonizische Import-Siegel sind in Transjordanien z.B. 
aus es-Salt (Zazoff 1975: Nr. 16; Gubel 1990b: Nr. 151) und Gadara (?) 
(Henig & Whiting 1987: Nr. 4) bekannt. 

Die phonizisierenden Elemente der ammonitischen Siegel sind im Grunde 
nichts anderes als die agyptischen Einfliisse bzw. agyptisierenden Elemente, 
die Ammon via Phonizien iibemommen hatte (Holbl 1989: 318-325). Zu die- 
sen agyptischen Einfliissen bzw. agyptisierenden Elementen sind das nur 
gelegentlich vorkommende c n/?-Zeichen und die wenigen Harpokrates-Dar- 
stellimgen zu zahlen. Diese Elemente gehen nicht auf direkten agyptischen 
EinfluB zuriick, sondem sind vor allem iiber den Handel mit der phonizischen 
Mittelmeerkuste vermittelt worden; sie sind somit Ausdruck der wirtschaft- 
lichen Bedeutung der phonizischen Hafenstadte fur den transjordanischen 
Binnenstaat. 

Nebukadnezzar II. beendete 582/581 v. Chr. die staatliche Existenz Am¬ 
mons und inkorporierte es als babylonische Provinz in sein Imperium (FI. 
Joseph., Ant. 10,9,7 [§§ 181f]; Contra Ap. I 19f [§§ 132.143]; Hiibner 
1992a: Kap. 4.3). Die Symbole Marduks 9 vmd Nabus, Hacke und Griffel, 
das Symbol der Heilgottin Gula, der Hund, und andere Gottheiten (Inurta) 
auf aus der Ammonitis stammenden Siegeln belegen den assyrischen bzw. 
babylonischen EinfluB auf die ammonitische Kultur und Religion. Auch die 


9. Marduk und Sarpanitu waren schon in der spatbronzezeitlichen Ammonitis bekannt, wie 
ein Zylinder-Siegel aus Marks zeigt (Tournay 1967). 
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Wiederaufnahme des Zylinders als Siegelform (Meqabelgn, Tell el- < Umeri) 
geht auf mesopotamischen Einflufi zuriick. 

Der Anfang vom Ende der ammonitischen Siegelproduktion kam mit der 
Zerschlagung des ammonitischen Staates durch Nebukadnezzar II. und voll- 
zog sich innerhalb weniger Jahrzehnte wShrend der Zeit der spatbabyloni- 
schen und friihachamenidischen Vorherrschaft (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.4). 
Die einheimische Bevolkerung hatte durch Tote, Fliichtlinge und Deportatio- 
nen (?) sowie durch Abwanderungen abgenommen, die Oberschicht, insbe- 
sondere die Beamtenschaft am ammonitischen Konigshof ihre Bedeutung, 
z.T. wohl auch ihr Leben verloren. 

In der Mitte des 5. Jhs. v. Chr. ist Ammon als persische Subprovinz in¬ 
nerhalb der ‘Satrapie’ eber nari / ( br nhr > belegt (Hiibner 1992a: Kap. 4.4). 
Der Riickgang der urbanen und iiberhaupt der seBhaften Bevolkerung htirte 
nach und nach auf, halbnomadische Bevolkerungsteile nahmen weiter zu. Die 
Wirtschaft fing aber langsam an, sich zu stabilisieren; neue Importe waren 
aufgenommen worden, insbesondere die der attischen Keramik (girbet el- 
Haggar, girbet guide, Rugm el-Malfuf Slid, Tell el-'Umeri, Umm Udaina). 
Die Aramai'sierung von Schrift und Sprache schritt weiter voran. Achamenidi- 
sche Einfliisse auf die Dconographie ammonitischer Siegel sind vor allem stili- 
stischer Art, wie man an den anepigraphischen Stempelsiegeln aus girbet 
guide (Yassine 1988: 21f, Fig. 8:3-5, vgl. Abb. 33-34) und den beiden an¬ 
epigraphischen Zylindersiegeln vom Tell el-'Umeri (Abb. 35-36) sehen 
kann. 

Doch letztlich versiegte die Siegelproduktion in Ammon; daran konnte 
auch die leichte Zunahme anepigraphischer Stempel- und Zylindersiegel in der 
spatbabylonischen und friihachamenidischen Ammonitis nichts mehr andem. 
Sie war in hohem Mafi an die staatliche Existenz Ammons gebunden. Ohne 
sie verloren die Siegelproduzenten den gesellschaftiichen Hintergrund, den 
Absatzmarkt und jenes MaB an ammonitischer Identitat, die allesamt not- 
wendig gewesen waren, um weiter ammonitische Siegel herstellen und ver- 
kaufen zu konnen. 

Insofem sollte man die Amulett-Funktion der ammonitischen Namenssie- 
gel nicht iiberbewerten; die zentrale Funktion dieser Siegel war juridischer 
imd administrativer Natur. Die einzelnen ikonographischen Elemente und 
Szenen haben - wie anderswo auch - stets gleichzeitig dekorativ-asthetische, 
apotropaisch-religiose und propagandistisch-politische Funktionen, ebenso 
die Inschriften der Siegel; letztere unterstteichen die administrativen und juri- 
dischen Funktionen (vgl. zu dieser Frage auch Uehlinger, infra , S. 273-274). 
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VII. SCHLUSS 

Will man den Charakter des ikonographischen Repertoires der ammoniti- 
schen Siegel beschreiben, dann paBt er nahtlos in das Gesamtbild der ammo- 
nitischen Kultur: In der Tendenz ist es peripher wie die Sprache (vgl. b < lyS < 
< *ba ( alyita ( \ Knauf & Ma ( ani 1987; insgesamt Jackson 1983a); es weist 
provinzielle Ztige auf, wie sie Zwergstaaten eigen sein konnen. Im Prinzip ist 
es so viel Oder so wenig eigenstandig wie das ikonographische Repertoire sei¬ 
ner Nachbam; die gegenseitige kulturelle Dnrchdringung der palSstinischen 
Kleinstaaten der Eisen-II-Zeit war enorm. Insofem ist es legitim, von einem 
innerpalastinischen Kulturintemationalismus zu sprechen, der die Kulturen 
und ikonographischen Repertoires der palastinischen Territorialstaaten trotz 
ihres politischen Separatismus massiv pragte. 

In der Ikonographie der ammonitischen Siegel spiegeln sich der begrenzte 
Polytheismus der ammonitischen Religion (Htibner 1992a: Kap. 6) ebenso 
wie der begrenzte Kosmopolitismus bzw. die begrenzte Intemationalitat der 
ammonitischen Kultur wieder, die sich die ammonitische Gesellschaft auf- 
grund ihrer zentralen Randlage im mittleren Transjordanien leisten wollte, 
konnte und muBte. 
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USTE DER ABBILDUNGEN 

Die jeweils letzte Angabe in Klammem bezeichnet die Quelle der verwendeten Abbildung. 

1. Alphabet-Siegel (H 6). 

2. Siegel des y dnnr *bd c mndb (H 14; Herr 1978: Fig. 38:1). 

3. Siegel des >dnplt *bd c mndb (H 15; G 99). 

4. Siegel des x y > bn tmk y l (H 20). 

5. Siegel des Vm? bn (H 23; G 128). 

6. Siegel des Hybr (bn mnhm) (H 31; Sukenik 1945: Nr. 3). 

7. Siegel des > lyS < bn grgr (H 34; Zeichnung Hildi Keel-Leu nach B 81). 

8. Siegel des Hn bn (H 38). 

9. Siegel des H ( z bn mnhm (H 45; Zeichnung Hildi Keel-Leu nach Puech 1976: PI. 2). 

10. Siegel des Wm c (H 51; Zeichnung Noga Z’evi, vgl. Ornan, supra , S. 69, Fig. 72). 

11. Siegel des bdH bn ndbH (H 61; Zeichnung H. Keel-Leu nach Avigad 1977a: fig. lb). 

12. Siegel des bp n <r brkH (H 62; Herr 1978: Fig. 40:31). 

13. Siegel des bydH ( bdpd>l (H 65). 

14. Siegel des bqS bn V (H 68). 

15. Siegel des ynhm (H 80; Zeichnung H. Keel-Leu nach Wolfe & Sternberg 1990: Nr. 443). 

16. Siegelabdruck des m/fcmVr ( bd b HyS c (H 88; Herr 1985: 169). 

17. Siegel des mlkmgd (H 89; Zeichnung Ines Haselbach nach Avigad 1985: PI. 1C). 

18. Siegel des mng y nrt (*Mannu-ki-Inurta) (H 90; Zeichnung Noga Z’evi nach B 76, vgl. 
Oman, supra , S. 69, Fig. 71). 

19. Siegel des mnhm bn ynhm (H 96; Gubel 1991a: Fig. 3,h) 

20. Siegel des mnr (H 102). 

21. Siegel des pity (H 131). 

22. Siegel des ?nrbn >l>ms (H 135; Levy 1869: Taf. 2:4). 

23. Siegel des Swhr h-nss (H 138; Zeichnung Ines Haselbach nach Museumsphoto, IMJ 
68.35.187). 

24. Siegel des $ ( l bn >lyS< (H 146; G 28). 

25. Siegel des tmk > bn mqnmlk (H 149; Moscati 1966: 485, Abb. XXV, korrigiert nach 
B 73). 

26. Siegel des tmk y l br mlkm (H 153; Photo Trustees of the British Museum). 

27. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus c Amman, Grab des y dnnr (Zeichnung Hildi Keel- 
Leu nach Harding 1953: 54, Nr. 7). 

28. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel angeblich aus c Amman (Ward 1968: 135, Fig. 1:1; 
Keel 1977: Abb. 94). 

29. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel vom Tell $afu|: (Wimmer 1987: 281, Fig. 3). 

30. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus 'Amman, Grab des *dnnr (Zeichnung Hildi Keel- 
Leu nach Harding 1953: 53, Nr. 4). 

31. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus c Amman, Grab des y dnnr (Zeichnung Ines Hasel¬ 
bach nach Harding 1953: 53f, Nr. 6). 

32. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus c Amman, Grab des *dnnr (Zeichnung Ines Hasel¬ 
bach nach Harding 1953: 53, Nr. 5). 

33. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus yirbet yiulde (Zeichnung Ines Haselbach nach 
Yassine 1988: 22, Fig. 8:5). 

34. Anepigraphisches Stempelsiegel aus Hirbet Jlulde (Zeichnung Ines Haselbach nach 
Yassine 1988: 21f, Fig. 8:4). 

35. Anepigraphisches Zylindersiegel vom Tell el^Umeri (Porada 1989: 381ff, Fig. 23:1). 

36. Anepigraphisches Zylindersiegel vom Tell el- c Umeri (Porada 1989: 381ff, Fig. 23:2). 




































DAS IKONOGRAPfflSCHE REPERTOIRE DER 
MOABITISCHEN SIEGEL UND SEINE ENTWICKLUNG: 
VOM MAXIMALISMUS ZUM MINIMALISMUS* 

Stefan TIMM 
Universitat Kiel 


I. Die Ausgangslage 

II. Siegel mit km$-N amen 
El. Die einzelnen Bildmotive 

1. Zu Mondsichel und Stern 

2. Zur gefUigelten Sonnenscheibe 

3. Zur vierflUgligen Gestalt 

4. Zwischenbilanz 

IV. Siegel mit Namen ohne kmS -Element 
im Namen des Siegeleigentiimers 

1. Greif oder Sphinx 

2. Vierfliiglige Gestalt 

3. Adorationsszene 

4. Mondsichel und Stem 

V. Zusammenfassung und SchluB 


I. Dm Ausgangslage 

DaB sich bis in die Gegenwart hinein iiberhaupt moabitische Siegel er- 
halten haben, ist noch vor einigen Dezennien generell bezweifelt worden. In 
Nachfolge W.F. Albrights (1947: 14-15, vgl. auch Thomsen 1951: 150) hat 
seinerzeit z.B. A.H. van Zyl bezweifelt, ob die ihm bekannten zwei “moabiti- 
schen” Siegel aus der Kollektion A. Reifenberg (das anikonische Siegel des 
kmS c m kmPl hspr [Timm 1989a: 168ff Nr. 3] und das Siegel des mS (> bzw. 
mS ( [ebd. 254f Nr. 42]) iiberhaupt authentische antike Siegel seien und nicht 
vielmehr modeme Falschungen (van Zyl 1960: 31). In den nun mehr als 
dreiBig Jahren seit van Zyls Studie hat sich die Anzahl derjenigen Siegel, die 
als moabitisch angesprochen werden, enorm vermehrt. F. Israel hat in einer 
kenntnisreichen Abhandlung 35 Siegel als moabitisch klassifiziert (1987b; 
beachte das Postscriptum a.a.O. 122 mit einem Hinweis auf Heltzer 1985: 
25-29). Der Autor dieser Studie hat 1989 47 Siegel diskutiert, die mit mehr 
oder weniger starken Argumenten fur moabitisch angesehen werden (Timm 


* Fur die Hilfe bei der redaktionellen Gestaltung des Manuskripts ist Herrn Dr. Ch. 
Uehlinger herzlich zu danken. 
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1989a: 159-264). Seitdem haben neue Funde, neue Publikationen, aber auch 
neue Klassifizierungen schon 1 anger bekannter Stiicke weitere Siegel den 
Moabitem zugewiesen, und es ist damit zu rechnen, daB kiinftig noch weitere 
Siegel auftauchen, die als moabitisch deklariert werden (vgl. jiingst etwa 
Wolfe & Sternberg 1989: Nr. 24; NAAG 1991: Nr. 23 [s. Anm. 2]; Avigad 
1992a). Wie schon zu W.F. Albrights Zeiten wird aber auch kiinftig vielfach 
strittig bleiben, ob ein Siegel, das sich in irgendeiner offentlichen oder priva- 
ten Sammlimg befindet, iiberhaupt authentisch und zu Recht als moabitisch zu 
klassifizieren ist. Auch die nachfolgende Darstellung wird durchgangig von 
dieser Grundsatzfrage bestimmt sein: Mit welchen Griinden konnen iiber- 
haupt palastinische Siegel der Eisenzeit als moabitisch klassifiziert werden? 
Fiir mehr denn zwanzig als “moabitisch” klassifizierte Siegel hat der Autor 
dieser Studie die Authentizitat der Siegel Oder deren Zuweisung nach Moab in 
Frage gestellt (Timm 1989a: 225-263 Nr. 27-47). Da ihm bislang keine 
durchschlagenden gegenteiligen Argumente bekannt geworden sind, bleiben 
diese Stiicke - unter denen teilweise sehr bekannte Oder beriihmte sind! - 
denn auch im folgenden unberiicksichtigt. 

Ob alle bislang bekannten “moabitischen” Siegel authentisch sind, ist gene- 
rell noch nicht zu sagen. Nur zwei der nachfolgend zu besprechenden Siegel 
stammen aus wissenschaftlich kontrollierten Ausgrabungen, keines davon aus 
Moab (Abb. 18 aus Umm Udaina bei ‘Amman, das anikonische Siegel des 
kmSntn aus Ur, vgl. zu letzterem Timm 1989a: 182ff Nr. 7). Keines der 
anderen “moabitischen” Siegel ist bislang mit modemen technischen Hilfs- 
mitteln jemals auf seine Authentizitat hin untersucht worden. Ihre Herstellung 
in der Antike wird also - ungepriift! - iiberall vorausgesetzt. Ob diese unge- 
priifte Voraussetzung auch weiterhin giiltig bleibt, wird die Zukunft erwei- 
sen. 1 DaB die Authentizitat der Siegel eine ungepriifte Pramisse ist, sei hiermit 
nachdriicklich unterstrichen. 


II. Siegel mit kmS-Namen 

Bislang sind sieben 2 Siegel bekannt, die mindestens einen vollstandigen 
Personennamen in ihrer Beschriftung enthalten, der mit dem Namen des moa- 


1. Zu modemen Falschungen von Rollsiegeln, die durch subtile vergleichende ikonographi- 
sche Studien als Falschungen erkannt sind, vgl. Teissier 1984: Nr. 692ff; Collon 1987: 
94ff. Ein modernes technisches Hilfmittel zur Erkennung von Falschungen durchbohrter 
Siegel stellen Gorelick & Gwinnet 1978 vor. 

2. Zwar spricht Bordreuil (1986a: 61 Anm. 29) unter Hinweis auf Lemaire (1983: 26) von 
neun Siegeln mit kmS- Namen, doch ist dies ein aufklarbarer Rechenfehler: Lemaire hatte 
a.a.O. neun km $-Namen zusammengestellt, die aber auf sieben Siegeln belegt sind. Auf 
einem Siegel aus Samaria liest Lemaire zwar auch km[$], doch ist dort nur das Kaf wirk- 
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bitischen Gottes Kamosch (Jan. f; zur Aussprache vgl. Israel 1987c) gebildet 
1st. 3 Davon sind zwei anikonisch: das Siegel lkmS ( m kmS>1 hspr, angeblich 
in ( Al5y im Libanon gefunden (Israel 1987b: Nr. Ill; Timm 1989a: 168ff Nr. 
3), und das imE-nun-mah-Tempel in Ur oberhalb eines Muschelflurs der 
persischen Zeit gefundene Siegel des kmSntn (Israel 1987b: Nr. IX; Timm 
1989a: 182f Nr. 7). Die verbleibenden fiinf Siegel mit jfem^-Namen imd ikoni- 
schem Dekor sind im folgenden kurz vorzustellen. 

Das Siegel des kmSyhy (Abb. 1) 

Die Siegelflache ist dreigeteilt. Im obersten Drittel befindet sich die extrem 
stilisierte Darstellung einer gefliigelten Sonne mit je einem Punkt (= stilisier- 
tem Stem?) zur Rechten imd Linken. Davon ist durch eine doppelte Trennlinie 
die erste Zeile Beschriftung abgesetzt; darunter steht, durch eine einfache 
Trennlinie abgehoben, die zweite Zeile Beschriftung (zum Namen vgl. Timm 
1989a: 164f). 

Die gefliigelte Sonnenscheibe ist ein uraltes agyptisches Motiv, das schon 
im 2. Jt. iiber ganz Vorderasien Verbreitung fand. Die vergleichbaren Darstel- 
lungen der gefliigelten Sonne auf syro-palastinischen Siegeln des 1. Jts. (vgl. 
schon Galling 1941: 148f; Welten 1969: 19-30; Wildung 1977; Keel 1982: 
463-466; Mayer-Opificius 1984; ausfiihrlich Parayre 1990a, vgl. supra, S. 
27ff) sind aber bei weitem nicht so stark stilisiert, daB das Motiv kaum noch 
zu erkennen ist. 4 Es ist - mit den zwei ‘Punkten’ zur Rechten imd Linken (= 
stilisierten Stemen?) - das einzige dekorative Element der Siegelflache. Die 
Datierung dieses Siegels ist - wie die aller Siegel - schwierig. Die starke Ab- 
straktion der gefliigelten Sonne steht in gewisser Spannung zu den Buch- 


lich lesbar (vgl. Oman, supra, S. 67, Fig. 56; Sass, infra , S. 232 mit Anm. 88). Eine 
Lesung km[hm/n] ist ohne weiteres moglich; vgl. zu anderen Vorschlagen schon Israel 
1987b; Nr. XXII. Zum Siegel HD 117 mit der Zeile, die Lemaire einst l<k>mipf las, 
vgl. Timm 1989a: 252f Nr. 41; vgl. nun aber Lemaire, supra, S. 16 mit Fig. 24. 

Ein achtes Siegel mit einem kmi -Namen ( kmShsd ) und dem Titel hspr zeigte P. Bor- 
dreuil freundlicherweise dem Autor dieser Zeilen wahrend der Tage in Fribourg. DafUr sei 
ihm herzlich gedankt. Das anikonische Siegel (vgl. die vorlaufige Publikation in NAAG 
1991: Nr. 23) muB in den nachfolgenden Ausfiihrungen ebenso unberiicksichtigt bleiben 
wie der neunte Beleg, eine jiingst von N. Avigad (1992a) publizierte Bulle kmS ( z hspr. 

3. Fiir die Literatur zu den nachfolgenden Siegeln wird jeweils nur die Erstpublikation und 
ausgewahlte Corpora angegeben. Fiir weitere Literaturangaben sei verwiesen auf die Zu- 
sammenstellungen bei Israel 1987b und Timm 1989a: 159-264. 

4. Die beiden Darstellungen der gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe, die D. Parayre in ihrem Kata- 
log der hiesigen stilisierten Form zur Seite gestellt hat (1990a: 283f Nr. 115-117; supra, 

S. 43, Fig. 14-15): B 64 (s.u. Abb. 19) und B 63 (vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. XXVHI; 
Timm 1989a: 205f Nr. 17) sind deutlich verschieden von der hier vorliegenden Form. 
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stabenformen, die in den Anfang des 7. Jhs. datiert werden (Bordreuil 1986a: 
61). 5 

Das Siegel des kmSm > S (Abb. 2) 

Im oberen Drittel seiner Siegelflache liegt ein Halbmond liber einem 
‘Strich’. Links von ihm befmdet sich ein vielzackiger Stem (oder eine Strah- 
lensonne?). 6 Symmetrisch dazu war ehedem auch rechts neben der Mond- 
sichel etwas abgebildet, was heute durch die Erosion der Siegeloberflache 
nicht mehr erkennbar ist. Der rechte Gegenstand muB jedoch nicht auch ein 
Stem gewesen sein (vgl. das Siegel des yr* bei Avigad 1954b: Nr. 7 = Israel 
1987b: Nr. XI). Die zwei Zeilen seiner Beschriftung 7 sind von der bildlichen 
Darstellung durch je zwei Trennstriche abgeteilt. 


5. Die Lesung der Buchstaben bereitet keine Schwierigkeiten. Die Form des Het (fd) gilt 
als moabitische Sonderform (Bordreuil 1986a: 61; Timm 1989a: 164 Anm. 5, 282f). 

Der Standardform auf der Mescha c -Inschrift ( ) entspricht das Het auf dem Siegel des (= 
lybdhwm (B 2), das L.G. Herr (1978: 17f Nr. 16) als aramaisch, F. Israel (1986: 71f) 
und P. Bordreuil (a.a.O.) als phonizisch klassifiziert haben, wogegen A. Lemaire es fiir 
moabitisch halt {supra, S. 14f mit Fig. 20). Die ikonographische Darstellung des Opfer- 
gabentisches auf diesem Siegel ist im syro-palastinischen Raum bislang ohne Parallele. 
Vergleichbare “Lotosszepter” gibt es u.a. auf neohethitisch-nordsyrischen Darstellungen 
(vgl. Orthmann 1971: 366-393). Einen AnschluB an phonizische Darstellungen fiir die¬ 
ses Stuck versucht E. Gubel (1987b: 247-249). Eine sichere Zuordnung des Siegels in 
den phonizischen, aramaischen (?) oder moabitischen Raum ist noch nicht moglich. 
Inzwischen ist aus Diban eine beschriftete Scherbe bekannt geworden, die neben einem 
^eph ein Het und ein (um 90° verdrehtes) Sin (oder ein um 90° verdrehtes und rechts 
beschadigtes Mem) aufweist (Morton 1989: 318, Fig. 12). Das Het auf dieser Scherbe 
hat die Form . Die Folge ist, daB fur den moabitischen Schriftraum nunmehr mit drei 
verschiedenen Het-Formen zu rechnen ist. 

6. Auch wenn eine endgiiltige Klarung noch aussteht, ob es sich bei dem “Stem” wirklich 
jeweils um einen Stern handelt - es konnte an manchen Stellen auch eine Darstellung 
der Sonne gemeint sein (vgl. schon Bordreuil & Lemaire 1976: 52 zum Siegel des rp > , 
unten Abb. 20) -, sei das Motiv hier weiterhin als Stern bezeichnet. 

7. Auf der mittleren Partie stehen die Buchstaben IkmSm , auf der untersten zwei anschei- 
nend ein ^eph und ein Sin. Die beiden Mem auf diesem Siegel sind untereinander et¬ 
was verschieden. Das zweite hat unter seinem mittleren horizontalen Balken noch einen 
zusatzlichen kleinen Strich. Da sich dieses kleine, aber auffallige Detail bei anderen 
moabitischen Mem wiederholt, hat diese Buchstabenform als typisch moabitisch zu gel- 
ten (vgl. Timm 1989a: 290-293; Lemaire, supra , S. 4, 6). 

Die Lesung des ^eph ist nicht ganz sicher; doch ergibt sich nur bei der Lesung mit 
>Aleph ein Personenname, der im nordwestsemitischen Onomastikon eine Parallele hat. 
Aufgrund dieses Namens sind auch andere Siegel mit dem Namen m > S als moabitisch 
klassifiziert worden. Der Name m > S ’, von der Wurzel > {W)S gebildet, ist jedoch auch 
auBerhalb des moabitischen Sprachraums bezeugt (vgl. B 51 lm y Z bn mnh hspr , dazu 
auch Timm 1989a: 169 Anm. 17), und somit kein hinreichendes Argument fiir die Klas- 
sifikation irgendeines Siegels als moabitisch (vgl. noch die hebraischen Namensbildun- 
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Die Datierung des Siegels ist unsicher (vgl. Timm 1989a: 166 Anm. 10). 
Man wird eher fur eine jiingere Entstehung (letzte Halfte des 7. Jhs.) pla- 
dieren. Die Darstellung einer Mondsichel wird sich auf weiteren moabitischen 
Siegeln wiederholen (vgl. Abb. 5-6,17-19). 

Das Siegel des km$$dq (Abb. 3) 

Die Siegelflache ist dreiteilig, wobei zwei Drittel der oberen Siegelflache 
von der bildlichen Darstellung einer vierfliigligen, anthropomorphen Gestalt 
eingenommen werden. Durch einen Doppelstrich abgetrennt steht darunter in 
einer Zeile lkm$$dq. Darunter beflndet sich, nochmals durch einen einfachen 
Trennstrich abgeteilt, eine stilisierte geflugelte Sonne. Sie bildet hier nur ein 
untergeordnetes Bildelement, ist aber mit diesem Siegel ein weiteres Mai fiir 
Moab bezeugt, dazu in viel weniger abstrahierter Form als auf dem Siegel des 
kmSyhy (Abb. 1). Als Entstehungszeit des Siegels ist das 8./7. Jh. anzu- 
nehmen (vgl. Timm 1989a: 171 Anm. 20). 8 

Neben einer Deutung der dargestellten vierfliigligen Figur als weiblich (so 
Galling 1941: 152f, 186), als weibliche Gottin (Keel 1977: 196), als mann- 
liche solare Gottheit (Barnett 1969: 420), als vierfliigliger Seraph (Culican 
1977: 3) bzw. als gottliches Wesen (Israel 1987b: 109f) ist auch die als Geni¬ 
us vorgeschlagen (Giveon 1961: 38-42 = 1978: 110-116). Die Argumente fur 
Oder gegen die genannten Deutungen sollen hier auf sich beruhen (vgl. noch 
unten), versuchen derartige Deutungen doch generell, die jeweils vorliegende 
vierfliiglige Figur im Kontext weiterer vergleichbarer, zeitlich und ortlich aber 
erheblich differenter Darstellungen zu deuten. Es kann jedoch nicht erwiesen 
werden, daB eine generelle Deutimg auch fiir das ostjordanische Moab Gel- 
tung haben muB. 9 Unstrittig sollte in jedem Fall sein, daB der Kopfschmuck 
der abgebildeten Figur - ein Nachklang der agyptischen Roten oder gar der 
Doppelkrone - in der agyptisierenden Tradition der syro-palastinischen Sie- 
gelkunst steht. Die vier Fliigel der Figur aber stammen aus der Bildtradition, 
die im 15./14. Jh. v. Chr. in Assyrien imd Nordsyrien auftretend (vgl. Ward 
1968: 139; Giveon 1961: 40, mitannische Herkunft vermutend; Keel 1977: 
194), in den ersten Jahrhunderten des 1. Jts. in den neohethisch-aramaischen 
Staaten Nordsyriens ihren Ausdruck auch in GroBplastiken gefunden hat 

gen von der Wurzel > (W)S bei A 30 u.8. sowie Zadok 1988: 25 mit Anm. 91 u.o., an- 
dere nordwestsemitische bei Maraqten 1988: 125 s.v. ’YS). 

8. Wahrend noch fiir M. Lidzbarski die bemerkenswerte Darstellung im obersten Teil der 
Siegelflache ein Argument war, die Authentizitat des Siegels zu bestreiten (ESE I: 136- 
142), hat K. Galling etliche Parallelen dazu beitragen konnen (1941: 152f, 186), wonach 
das Siegel heute als authentisch gilt (vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. II; Timm 1989a: 171ff Nr. 
4). 

9. Vgl. auch Boardman & Moorey 1986: 43 zu einem unbeschrifteten Siegel in Paris, Ca¬ 
binet des Medailles, mit einer vierfliigligen Figur (a.a.O. 36 Nr. 2): “there is no reason 
to think it is one and the same genius or deity who is always represented”. 
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(Genge 1979: Abb. 73f, 91f, 100 u.6.; Orthmann 1971: 316-319; Bdrker- 
Klahn 1982: Nr. 294). Wahrscheinlich ist das Zusammenkommen dieser bei- 
den Traditionslinien in einem moabitischen Siegel die Ursache dafiir, daB die 
zwei Objekte (Pflanzen bzw. Tiere?), die die dargestellte Figur in ihren Han- 
den hat, bislang nicht eindeutig identifiziert werden konnten. Will man den 
Versuch wagen, die abgebildete vierfliiglige Figur in Bezug zu setzen mit den 
Gestalten des immer noch unzureichend bekannten moabitischen Pantheons 
(vgl. dazu Mattingly 1989: 211-238), so muB gleichzeitig angenommen wer¬ 
den, daB im 8./7. Jh. in Moab agyptisierende Bild- und Religionsvorstel- 
limgen mit solchen aus dem nordsyrischen Raum bei diesem Genius(?) eine 
neue, unlosbare Verbindung eingegangen sind. 

Das Siegel des kmSdn (Abb. 4) 

Die Siegelflache ist fast kreisnmd, aber stark erodiert. Etwas mehr als die 
Halfte nimmt eine bildliche Darstellung ein, darunter, durch einen einfachen 
Trennstrich abgeteilt, eine Zeile Beschriftung (zum Namen vgl. Timm 1989a: 
179 Anm. 39). Darunter ist rudimenUir noch die Andeutung eines eigenartigen 
Symbols zu erkennen. 

Die stark erodierte bildliche Darstellung ist nur noch zur Halfte erkennbar. 
Anscheinend standen sich ehedem spiegelbildlich zwei Sphinx- bzw. Greifen- 
darstellimgen gegeniiber. Die Kopfpartie des allein erhaltenen rechten Greifen 
bzw. des rechten Sphinx ist auf dem publizierten Foto nicht klar erkennbar. 
Eine emeute Uberpriifung wahrend des Fribourger Symposions ergab, daB 
oberhalb der Kopfpartie defmitiv keine Andeutung einer Krone Oder eines 
Federbusches mehr geboten ist. 10 Als ein geographisch nahestehendes Bei- 
spiel fur spiegelbildliche Darstellungen von Sphingen sei vor allem auf das 
ammonitische Siegel des mlkmgd verwiesen (Avigad 1985: Nr. Ill; vgl. 
Hiibner, supra, S. 161, Abb. 17). 11 

Aufgrund der Buchstabenformen, besonders des Mem und Nun, hatte A. 
Lemaire als Ersteditor eine Datierung des kmSdn -Siegels ins 7. Jh. vor- 
geschlagen (1983: 26). Bislang gibt es keine moabitische Inschrift, die sicher 
ins 7. Jh. datiert werden kann. Die spiegelbildliche Greifen- bzw. Sphinxdar- 
stellimg hat erst in spaterer Zeit Parallelen. So muB dessen Entstehung wohl 
um ein Jahrhundert herabdatiert werden (6. Jh.). Die Form des Nun ent- 
spricht einem solchen Ansatz (vgl. dazu Timm 1989a: 294). 


10. Fiir die Hilfe bei der Klarung des Sachverhalts sei A. Lemaire an dieser Stelle herzlich 
gedankt. 

11. Avigad verwies fiir die spiegelbildliche Sphinx-Darstellung auf jenem Stiick auf zwei 
mesopotamische Rollsiegel, von denen eines aus neubabylonischer, eines aus achame- 
nidischer Zeit stammt (Wiseman 1958: PI. 71 und 106). Weitere Beispiele auf Siegeln 
bieten etwa Frankfort 1939: PI. 42n, 44n; Porada 1948: Nr. 76, 980, 985; Dessenne 
1957: Nr. 76, 79, 92f, 119, 121, 129, 171, 176. 
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Bildlich und sachlich umstritten ist das Motiv im untersten Register. A. 
Lemaire hatte die weitgehend abgegriffene Darstellung - fragend - als ein 
zweifliigliges Insekt gedeutet (1983: 26) und dafiir auf ein Siegel mit um- 
strittener Lesung ImS verwiesen, das sich heute im Israel Museum Jerusalem 
befindet (HD 117; vgl. Timm 1989a: 252f Nr. 41; Lemaire, supra, S. 16 mit 
Fig. 24). F. Israel (1987b: 117) hat als weiteres Beispiel das Siegel des mS c> 
bzw. mJ rC benannt (HD 115, vgl. dazu Timm 1989a: 254f Nr. 42). Die besten 
Beispiele bieten aber ein Siegel mit der Beschriftung lSm c: t, das in et-Tafile 
erworben wurde, vielleicht aber aus BusSra stammt (Harding 1937: 253-255, 
PI. X:10), sowie ein Siegel im Hecht-Museum Haifa, von dem nur die ersten 
beiden Buchstaben als y*!.] sicher lesbar sind (Lemaire 1986: Nr. 9; Avigad 
1989a: Nr. 23). Das Zeichen im untersten Register des y c [.]-Siegels deutete 
Lemaire als eine Art doppelter Halbkugeln, die zwei Sgyptische nb -Zeichen 
reprasentieren konnten, woriiber eine Art Dreizack eingraviert sei. Das 
kmSdn-, das Sm ( d- und das y f [.]-Siegel legen allerdings nahe, daB jeweils 
das gleiche Motiv in abgewandelter Form vorliegt. E. Gubel hat wahrend des 
Fribourger Symposions auf vergleichbare Darstellungen auf agyptischen 
Skarabaen des Mittleren Reiches, der 12. Dynastie und friiher, hingewiesen 
und damit den Ursprung des Motivs wahrscheinlich geklart (vgl. Ward 1978: 
68ff; Tufiiell 1984: 270f, class 3A2; ebd. 300f, class 4A2; vgl. auch Gubel 
1991b: Nr. 72). Folglich hat sich mit dieser Darstellung im Ostjordanland 
( kmSdn, Sm (i l - die Herkunft des y'TO-Siegels ist ungeklart) ein Bildmotiv 
aus der Zeit der 12. agyptischen Dynastie (und friiher) bis in die Eisen-H-Zeit 
durchgehalten, auch wenn die Zwischenglieder dafiir bislang noch fehlen. 12 

Das Siegel des kmS (Abb. 5) 

Die Siegelfiache ist kreisrund und dreigeteilt. Im oberen Teil ist die stark 
erodierte Darstellung einer Mondsichel zu erkennen, daneben rechts ein klei- 
ner Stem; davon durch einen Strich getrennt eine Zeile Beschriftung. Dar- 
unter, wiederum durch einen Strich getrennt, war einst ein Gegenstand abge- 
bildet, der heute nicht mehr identifizierbar ist. Als Entstehungszeit des 
Stiickes wird das 7. Jh. angenommen. 


12. Freilich zeigen bereits manche Belege bei Ward (1978: 70, Fig. 15:6, 36, 54, 68, 79, 
80), daB das Motiv leicht in Richtung der gefltigelten Sonnenscheibe modifiziert und 
wohl auch als solche verstanden werden konnte, wie B. Sass wahrend des Symposiums 
zu Recht bemerkt hat. 
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HI. DIE EINZELNEN BELDMOTTVE 

Die erorterten fiinf Siegel mit kmS- Namen sind - zusammen mit den oben 
auf S. 161f genannten anikonischen Siegeln des kmS ( m und des kmfntn - 
die Grundlage und der Ausgangspunkt, um weitere beschriftete eisenzeitliche 
Siegel den Moabitem zuzuweisen. Ob derartige Zuweisungen berechtigt sind, 
muB sich aus den Kriterien ergeben, die anhand dieser sieben Siegel zu ge- 
winnen sind. Was ist das typisch Moabitische dieser Siegel? Die Antwort ist 
einfach und klar: ihre kmS- Namen. Doch ist noch einmal festzustellen: keines 
der mit km.f-Namen beschrifteten Siegel ist durch Ausgrabungen in Moab 
aufgefunden. Angesichts der unklaren Herkunftsverhaltnisse konnte man in 
fast alien Fallen - ausgenommen das bei Ausgrabimgen in Ur gefundene an- 
ikonische des kmSntn - an der Authentizitat der Siegel zweifeln. 

Die Form ist bei den &m.f-Siegeln ebenfalls different: drei Siegel sind Ska- 
raboide (Abb. 1-3 sowie die beiden genannten anikonischen Stiicke), zwei 
sind Konoide (Abb. 4-5). Das Material, aus dem die Siegel hergestellt wur- 
den, ist in alien Fallen verschieden. 13 Geht man einmal davon aus, daB die 
genannten Siegel authentisch sind, so haben die moabitischen Siegelschneider 
fur deren Herstellung kein bestimmtes Material bevorzugt. 

Dank der ausgeschriebenen Personennamen ist auch der Schriftcharakter 
einzelner Buchstaben ein Entscheidungskriterium fur die Klassifizierung wei- 
terer Siegel als moabitisch geworden. Man hat jedoch einzugestehen, daB dies 
ein sehr unsicheres Kriterium bleibt. Von den Buchstabenformen des Lamed 
her, das auf den sieben fcm.?-Siegeln insgesamt funfmal bezeugt ist, wird nie- 
mand weitere Lamed auf anderen Siegeln als “moabitisch” klassifizieren kon- 
nen. Gleiches gilt fur den Buchstaben Sin u.a. Der Buchstabe Het, der bis¬ 
lang als Kriterium fur eine moabitische Zuschreibung beigezogen wurde, ist 
neuerdings in anderer Form durch einen Ausgrabungsfund aus Diban belegt 
(s.o. Anm. 5). Er hatte auch friiher schon vergleichbare Parallelen im hebrai- 
schen Schriftraum. Auch Charakteristika bei anderen Buchstaben, die bislang 
als typisch moabitisch angesehen wurden, konnten sich bei anwachsender 
Beleglage als viel weniger typisch erweisen. Immerhin ist bei den Buchstaben 
Kaf und Mem ein kleiner Strich unter dem mittleren horizontalen Balken auf- 
gefallen (Timm 1989a: 287-293, s.o. Anm. 7). Denselben kleinen Strich gibt 
es beim Nun auf dem Pariser Siegel des b c lntn (Abb. 11), das aus anderen 
Griinden als moabitisch klassifiziert worden ist. 

Sofem beschriftete eisenzeitliche Siegel keine fcmf-Namen enthalten, kann 
ihre Zuweisimg nach Moab nur durch eine kumulative Argumentation er- 
folgen. Kumulative Argumente dafiir sind (vgl. im allgemeinen Lemaire, 
supra, S. Iff): 


13. Ikmtyhy Sardonyx, Ikmtm’t Achat, lkmS e m ... gelblicher Kalkstein (Geyserit), Ikmt- 
sdq Porphyrit, kmSdn roter Kalkstein, knit Alabaster, kmtntn Lapislazuli. 
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(a) Der Fundort des Siegels sollte nach Moglichkeit im antiken Moab liegen 
Oder wenigstens in geographischer Relation dazu stehen (vgl. kmSdn, 
Abb. 4, aus Kerak, anders aber kmSntn aus Ur!). 

(b) Die Buchstabenformen miissen in Ubereinstimmung stehen mit den auf 
den monumentalen moabitischen Denkmalem und den km^-Siegeln be- 
legten Formen. 

(c) Die auf den beschrifteten Siegeln erhaltenen Personennamen sollten sich 
dem bislang bekannten moabitischen Onomastikon einfugen. 

(d) Dekorative oder ikonographische Darstellungen miissen sich an die- 
jenigen Bildelemente anschlieBen, die auf den ton^-Siegeln nachgewiesen 
sind. Letzteres ist ein besonders heikles Kriterium. Von den sieben kmS- 
Siegeln bieten nur fiinf ikonographische Elemente. Von diesen ausge- 
hend eine Entwicklung der moabitischen Ikonographie aufzeigen zu wol- 
len, ist kein aussichtsreiches Unterfangen. Der Belegumfang ist fur gene- 
relle Aussagen zu gering und noch mit der zusatzlichen Schwierigkeit 
belastet, daB die Datierung der Siegel alles andere, nur nicht gesichert ist. 

Solche Kautelen vorausgeschickt, diirfen das Siegel des kmSm (Abb. 2) 
und das des kmS$dq (Abb. 3) als die beiden altesten moabitischen Siegel 
gelten (8.-7. Jh.). 

1. Zu Mondsichel und Stem 

Im kmSm^S -Siegel (Abb. 2) wird eine Darstellung der Mondsichel ge- 
boten, im obersten Register der Siegelflache stehend, links neben sich ein 
Stem, rechts ein heute undefinierbarer Gegenstand. Den Strich unter der 
Mondsichel konnte man fur einen sekundaren Einschnitt halten, wenn sich 
nicht auf der Siegelflache des mnSh bn /wi/k-Siegels, das aus anderen Griin- 
den als moabitisch anzusehen ist (Abb. 17), ein vergleichbarer Strich fande. 
Auf dem Hintergrund der vielen syro-palastinischen Siegel, die eine Mond¬ 
sichel mit einer Standarte auf einem Podest abbilden (vgl. Spycket 1973; 
1974; Keel 1977: 284-296; Weippert 1978; GGG: §§ 174ff), wird man den 
Strich unter der Mondsichel als rudimentare Andeutung eines Podestes deuten 
diirfen. Damit ist zugleich auch gesagt, daB hier weder der assyrische Typ 
eines solchen Podestes, noch der paiastinische Typ vorliegt (dazu Keel 1977: 
284ff). Es ist vielmehr eine eigenstandige Entwicklung aufweisbar, die nur 
noch einen entfemten Anklang an die Vorlage(n) hat. 

Der Sichelmond steht auf moabitischen Siegeln fast immer an prominenter 
Stelle im obersten Bildregister, so z.B. im Siegel des kmS (Abb. 5), das ins 
7. Jh. datiert wird, wo er von einem (weitgehend erodierten) Stem begleitet 
ist. Auch auf anderen Siegeln, die als moabitisch klassifiziert wurden, steht 
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der Sichelmond fast immer im obersten Bildregister (anders Abb. 7,19). 14 
Ein Beleg fur einen Sichelmond (mit einbeschriebener kleiner Neumond- 
scheibe Oder Sonnenscheibe) findet sich auch auf einem wenig bekannten 
Stuck, dessen Siegelflache ansonsten von einem springenden VierfuBler (Ca- 
priden?) dominiert wird (Abb. 6). 15 Eine ganze Reihe von palastinischen 
Beispielen mit vergleichbarem Motiv gehoren mehrheitlich ins 8./7. Jh. (vgl. 
Shuval 1990: 105 Anm. 4, 111 Tabelle 4), ein vergleichbarer Diskoid (Shu- 
val 1990: Nr. 0101) ans Ende des 7. Jhs. So wird auch dieses anepigraphi- 
sche Siegel eher ins 7. Jh. gehoren (vgl. GGG: § 188). 

Damit legt sich die Annahme nahe, daB fur die moabitischen Siegelschnei- 
der (und ihre Kunden) die Darstellung des Sichelmondes mit einer konkreten 
theologischen Vorstellung verbunden war. Von den Amf-Siegeln her ist auch 
klar, daB die Mondsichel eine viel wichtigere Rolle spielte als die gefliigelte 
Sonnenscheibe. Thetisch formuliert: In Moab ist eher mit einem Mondkult als 
mit einem Sonnenkult zu rechnen. 16 

2. Zur gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe 

Auf einem der beiden altesten moabitischen Siegel kommt auch das uralte 
Motiv der gefliigelten Sonne vor. Auch wenn die gefliigelte Sonne auf dem 
Siegel des km$$dq (Abb. 3) nur ein ganz untergeordnetes Bildmotiv ist, sie 
ist immerhin da. Welche Abstraktion fur dieses Motiv moglich ist, zeigt das 
Siegel des kmSyhy (Abb. 1). Sofem dessen Datierung ins 8./7. Jh. richtig 
ist, konnte man meinen, daB sich dieselbe Abstraktion auf noch spateren moa¬ 
bitischen Siegeln wiederholt. Das ist nicht der Fall. Man wird die hier vor- 
liegende, vbllig abstrahierte, Form der gefliigelten Sonne vorerst fur einen 
Sonderfall anzusehen haben. Es ist allerdings auffallig, daB auch beim kmS- 


14. DaB sich die Monsichelstandarte auf ostjordanischen Siegeln nicht tiberall zu einer 
strichfdrmigen Andeutung verringert hat, belegt u.a. ein Siegel aus dem edomitischen 
JawilSn mit einem tiberaus betonten Podest (Bennett 1967-1968: 53-56; 1969: 389, 
pi. VIb; vgl. Keel 1977: 288, Abb. 209; GGG: 343, Abb. 298a). 

15. Die Verbindungen, die Kenna (1973) bei diesem Stiick aufgrund der Diskoidform und 
einzelner MotivausfUhrungen zum kretischen und helladischen Raum ausgezogen hat, 
und die ihn zu einer Datierung ins 14. Jh. v. Chr. ftihrten, sind so wenig zu halten wie 
das friihe Datum. 

16. Auch wenn zwischen den eisenzeitlichen Siegeln aus Moab mit Mondsicheldarstellun- 
gen und der arabisch beeinfluBten, aber aramaisch geschriebenen Inschrift aus Kerak, 
die J.T. Milik (1959) bekannt gemacht hat (vgl. Lipiriski 1975: 261f), ein groBer zeit- 
licher und kultureller Abstand besteht, so ist es doch gewiB kein Zufall, daB der Dedi- 
kator jenes Textes, der sich ausdrlicklich als c bdkmS bezeichnet, den schdnen Namen 
“Neumond(sichel)” Sohn des < Amma > trug (hll br < m > ). Schon Milik (a.a.O. 339) 
hatte zu Recht diese Etymologie fiir den Namen des Dedikanten jener Inschrift vorge- 
schlagen - ohne allerdings auf die Neumondsichel auf moabitischen Siegeln zu ver- 
weisen. 
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$dq -Siegel (Abb. 3) dieses Motiv ganz nebensachlich, an fast versteckter 
Stelle, im untersten Bildregister geboten wird. Daraus ergibt sich, daB auf 
moabitischen Siegeln mit dem Bildmotiv der Fliigelsonne anscheinend keine 
klare emblematische Vorstellung mehr verbunden war. 17 Wie das Bildmotiv 
in Moab im einzelnen gedeutet wurde, ist unbekannt. 

3. Zur vierfliigligen Gestalt 

Die Siegelflache des km$$dq -Siegels (Abb. 3) wird von einer vierfliig- 
ligen Gestalt dominiert. Uber die Bedeutung der vierfliigligen Gestalt besteht 
kein Konsens (s.o.). Wenn es denn aber so ist, daB in assyrischer Bildtradi- 
tion bei vergleichbaren vierfliigligen Figuren nur ein Bein der Figur von der 
Kleidung bedeckt ist bzw. die Bekleidung hinter dem einen Bein noch durch- 
scheint (Giveon 1961: 40f; Keel 1977: 200), so steht die hier vorliegende Fi¬ 
gur eindeutig nicht in solcher Tradition. Fiir den Kopfschmuck der vor- 
liegenden Figur gilt, daB er zwar nicht wirklich eine agyptische Krone oder 
Doppelkrone ist, aber doch nur verstanden werden kann, wenn man agypti¬ 
sche Kronendarstellungen als Vorlage annimmt. So steht die vierfliiglige 
Figur auf diesem moabitischen Siegel des 8./7. Jhs. in der agyptisierenden 
Bildtradition der syro-palastinischen Siegelkunst, aber (noch) nicht unter 
direktem EinfluB der assyrischen Glyptik. 

4. Zwischenbilanz 

Insgesamt sind auf den sieben fcmf-Siegeln nur wenige bildliche Motive 
bezeugt. Die auffalligste und auch umstrittenste Darstellung ist die vierfliiglige 
Gestalt auf dem Siegel des kmS$dq (Abb. 3). Weiterhin gibt es Dar- 
stellungen der Mondsichel (Abb. 2,5) und der gefliigelten Sonne (Abb. 1, 

3) , dazu noch eine spiegelbildliche Greifen- Oder Sphinxdarstellung (Abb. 

4) und - auf demselben Siegel - vielleicht ein Bildrelikt aus dem Mittleren 
Reich. Das ist wahrlich keine Fiille an verschiedenen Bildmotiven, sondem 
ein beklagenswerter Mangel, der generalisierende Aussagen nicht erlaubt. 
Vermehrt werden die erorterten Bildmotive nun aber durch Siegel, die zwar 
keine kmS -Namen aufweisen, aber aus anderen Griinden als moabitisch klas- 
sifiziert wurden. 


17. Bezeichnenderweise hat C. Bonnet in ihrer Studie zum Sonnengott im kanaanaisch- 
phdnizischen Raum (1989) die geflilgelte Sonnenscheibe nicht als Representation des 
Sonnengottes aufgenommen. 
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IV. Siegel mit Namen ohne atmS-Element 

Auch im folgenden bleiben anikonische Siegel unberiicksichtigt, die allein 
von der Form ihrer Buchstaben her als moabitisch klassifiziert wurden. 18 Die 
nachfolgende Erorterung faBt einige Siegel nach der jeweils dominierenden 
ikonographischen Darstellung auf ihrer Siegelflache zu ‘Gruppen’ zusammen. 
Wenn dabei nicht allein die ikonographische Darstellung diskutiert wird, 
sondem immer wieder gefragt werden muB, ob das Siegel zu Recht als 
moabitisch deklariert ist, imterstreicht das emeut die schwierigen Unter- 
scheidungskriterien zwischen phonizischen, hebraischen und moabitischen 
Siegeln. 

1. Greif oder Sphinx 

Das Siegel des tyS* (Abb. 7) 

Die Siegelflache ist dreiteilig. Im obersten Teil, mehr als die Halfte der Sie¬ 
gelflache einnehmend, findet sich die Darstellung eines stilisierten gefliigelten 
Ldwen mit einem groBen Schurz zwischen seinen Vorderpranken. Das 
Mischwesen schreitet auf dem Siegel nach rechts. Sein Kopf ist so erodiert, 
daB nicht sicher erkennbar ist, ob es sich um einen menschenartigen (= 
Sphinx; so zuletzt Lemaire 1990b: 99 Anm. 10) Oder um einen vogelartigen 
Kopf (= Greif) handelt. Vor dem Kopf des Tieres steht ein hohes ( nh-Zci- 
chen (oder Thymiaterion?), hinter ihm ein kleineres. Von der Darstellung ist 
die Beschriftung durch einen Doppelstrich getrennt. Unten, wiederum durch 
einen Doppelstrich getrennt, erscheint die Darstellung einer Mondsichel, 
rechts davon ein mehrzackiger Stem. 

Ist eine phonizische Klassifikation (so HD 119) ausgeschlossen 19 , so laBt 
sich auch eine Zuweisung nach Moab palaographisch nicht zwingend be- 
weisen. 20 Die Greifen- bzw. Sphinxdarstellung, die hier im unteren Register 


18. Etwa das Siegel eines nhm bn hmn (Timm 1989a: 211f Nr. 19) und das eines klkl 
mnhm (Timm 1989a: 203f Nr. 16; zum Namen klkl vgl. noch Silverman 1970: 481; 
Zadok 1988: 31 s.v. klkl und klklyhw). Besonders letzteres ware schriftgeschichtlich 
wichtig, weil auf ihm die Form des Mem mit einem kleinen Strich unter dem 
mittleren horizontalen Balken zu finden ist, die bislang nur auf moabitischen Siegeln 
nachgewiesen wurde. Wtirde das Siegel - wie vom Ersteditor des Siegels vorgeschlagen 
(Avigad 1979: Nr. 9) - weiterhin als hebraisch klassifiziert, so liefe das darauf hinaus, 
daft die Form des Mem generell kein Klassifikationsmerkmal fiir moabitische oder 
hebraische Siegel mehr sein konnte. Vgl. noch unten die Diskussion zum Mem auf 
dem Siegel des myp c h (Abb. 13). 

19. Der Name des Siegelinhabers ist - entgegen der Erstpublikation - aus dem Nominal- 
element y h und der Verbalwurzel YS c zusammengesetzt. Letztere ist im Phonizisch- 
Punischen nicht nachgewiesen. 

20. A. Lemaire (1980: 496) hat fiir die Het-Form auf moabitische Parallelen verwiesen und 
damit eine moabitische Klassifikation begriindet (vgl. 1990b: 100 Anm. 6). In den 
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begleitet ist von der Darstellung eines Sichelmondes und eines Stems, ist also 
fur die Klassifikation mafigeblich. Sie hat eine Analogic in der (spiegelbildlich 
verdoppelten) Darstellung auf dem Siegel des kmSdn (Abb. 4). Sofem das 
tyyS *-Siegel weiterhin als moabitisch anzusehen ist, ware fur Moab eine frii- 
he Darstellung eines einzelnen Greifen bzw. eines einzelnen Sphinx bezeugt. 

Das Siegel des (Abb. 8) 

Die ellipsoide Siegelflache wird zu mehr als der Halfte eingenommen von 
einem Greifen, der nach links schreitet. 21 Dessen Kopfputz besteht aus vier 
Strahlen. Zwischen seinen Vorderlaufen befindet sich ein Schurz. Vor dem 
Greifen steht ein hohes c «/j-Zeichen (oder Thymiaterion?). Unter der Greifen- 
darstellung, davon durch eine einfache Trennlinie abgeteilt, steht Vir*. Dar- 
unter befindet sich eine letzte Trennlinie. Parallel zur letzten Trennlinie ist ein 
verdrehtes Lamed eingraviert, fiir das der Raum hinter dem letzten 5 Aleph 
offensichtlich falsch berechnet war. 22 

Die moabitische Klassifikation dieses Siegels, das um 750 v. Chr. datiert 
wird, ist von seiner Beschriftung her ebensowenig zu sichem wie von seiner 
Ikonographie. Greifen- bzw. damit eng verwandte Sphinxdarstellungen gibt 
es ja auBerhalb der moabitischen Glyptik haufig (vgl. Gubel 1985; Lemaire 
1990b). 

Das Siegel des ydP (Abb. 9) 

Die Siegelflache wird von etwas mehr als zur Halfte von einem stilisierten 
geflugelten Lowen (?) eingenommen, dessen Kopf in einen Federbusch von 
vier Strahlen auslauft. Zwischen seinen Vorderlaufen befindet sich wieder ein 
Schurz. Vor dem Lowen (?), der auf dem Siegel nach links schreitet, steht ein 
‘Pfahl’, der sich oben zu drei ‘Asten’ verzweigt. Mittels einer Doppellinie 
wird die Beschriftung ydP davon abgeteilt. Dabei folgt auf das 'Aleph noch 
ein vertikaler Strich. Darunter steht nochmals ein Doppelstrich. 


moabitischen Monumentalinschriften oder den kmf-S iegeln ist ein vergleichbares liet 
freilich nicht nachgewiesen. Eine vergleichbare Form gibt es auf dem Siegel des hSk 
hy , das ebenfalls als moabitisch deklariert worden ist (B 68; Israel 1987b: Nr. 
XVII), bei dem aber fiir eine solche Klassifikation und iiberhaupt an der Authentizitat 
ernste Zweifel anzubringen sind (Timm 1989a: 232f Nr. 31). Das Sin auf dem Siegel 
des > hyS < ist nicht sicher erkennbar. Die iibrigen Buchstaben ermoglichen zwar eine 
Datierung ins 8. oder 8./7. Jh., jedoch keine sichere Zuweisung nach Moab. 

21. Es handelt sich - anders als auf Abb. 7 - eindeutig um die Darstellung eines Greifen, 
nicht eines Sphinx. 

22. Auch die obere, zweite Trennlinie zwischen der Greifendarstellung und der Beschriftung 
kann so gedeutet werden, daB unter dem eigentlichen, einfachen Trennstrich noch ein 
weiteres verdrehtes Lamed liegt, dessen Abstrich mit dem ersten TUeph der Inschrift 
eine Ligatur eingegangen ist. So ergabe sich als Beschriftung I'/Pm^l/l (anders noch 
B 62; Israel 1987b: 108; Timm 1989a: 189f Nr. 10). 
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Unter Hinweis auf die Greifen- bzw. Sphinxdarstellungen der “moabiti- 
schen” Siegel, speziell des ^/-Siegels (Abb. 8), hat A. Lemaire kiirzlich 
vorgeschlagen (1990b: 100 Anm. 16), die Buchstabenformen dieses Siegels 
palaographisch dem moabitrschen Schriftraum zuzuweisen. 23 Ausschlag- 
gebend fiir diese Klassifikation ist gewiB mehr die ikonographische Dar- 
stellung auf dem Siegel als die Formen von Yod, Dalet, Lamed und 'Aleph 
(vgl. Lemaire, supra, S. 15 mit Fig. 21). Fiir alle vier Buchstaben lassen sich 
aber auch im hebraischen Schriftraum Parallelen finden, so daB die neue 
Klassifikation noch nicht das letzte Wort fur die kiinstlerische Heimat des 
Siegels ist. 24 

Das Siegel des m > S (Abb. 10) 

Die Siegelflache wird mehr als zur Halfte von einem Greif ausgefiillt, der 
nach links schreitet. Sein Kopf ist verziert mit einem dreistrahligen Feder- 
busch. Zwischen seinen Vorderlaufen befindet sich wieder ein Schurz. Dar- 
unter eine doppelte Trennlinie, darunter die Beschriftung. 

P. Bordreuil (1986f) hat dieses Stuck aufgrund der Buchstabenformen, 
der Darstellung und des Namens 25 als moabitisch klassifiziert und darauf hin- 
gewiesen, daB Abb6 Starcky ehedem noch weitere Siegel aus Transjordanien 
in seiner Sammlung hatte. Eine (ehedem spiegelbildlich verdoppelte) Darstel¬ 
lung eines Sphinx Oder eines Greifen ist auf dem Siegel des kmSdn (Abb. 4) 
bezeugt. Insofem konnte auf einem zeitlich friiheren moabitischen Siegel sehr 
wohl auch eine einzelne Greifen- oder Sphinxdarstellung auftreten. Die Buch¬ 
stabenformen erlauben allerdings nur eine Datierung in die Mitte des 7. Jhs., 
aber keine eindeutige Zuweisung nach Moab 26 

Auffallend ist bei den vier hier erorterten Siegeln mit einer Sphinx- oder 
Greifendarstellimg, daB die Kopfpartie des Greifen bzw. des Sphinx zwar 
bisweilen mit einer Art Federbusch versehen ist, keine der Darstellungen aber 


23. P. Bordreuil hatte das Siegel um 750 v. Chr. datiert und als phonizisch klassifiziert; 
die Verbalwurzel ( DLH ) des Personennamens sei fiir das Phonizische freilich neu. Das 
nachfolgende ’Aleph reprasentiere einen Gottesnamen (B 3). Letzterem ist angesichts 
vieler Hypokoristika mit der Endung ’Aleph nicht zuzustimmen. 

24. Eine moabitische Parallele zu Personennamen der Wurzel DLH fehlt. Zu hebraischen 
vgl. Zadok 1988: 25, 30, 31, 39, 96; Avigad 1989a: Nr. 10 (Siegel des/der dlh oder 
dly samt zwei weiteren Belegen auf Siegeln). 

25. DaB der Name m'S in Moab gebrauchlich war, bezeugt seine Langform kmirn ’/. Aller¬ 
dings hat es diesen Namen z.B. auch im hebraischen Sprachraum gegeben, wie z.B. das 
Siegel des rn y S bn mnl) hspr (B 51) erweist. 

26. Ein typisch moabitisches Mem mit zusatzlichem Strich unter dem horizontalen Mit- 
telbalken gibt es auf dem Siegel des m’S jedenfalls nicht Sein ’Aleph und Sin sind fiir 
die Datierung relevant, reichen jedoch nicht, um eine moabitische Klassifikation tiber 
jeden Zweifel erhaben sein zu lassen. 
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eine eindeutig Sgyptische Krone zeigt, wie sie doch fur einen agyptischen 
Sphinx erwartet werden diirfte und auch oft genug auf anderen Siegeln belegt 
ist (vgl. schon G 1-7, andeutungsweise auch G 10-11; Gubel 1985; Lemaire 
1990b). Angesichts dessen, daB ein moabitischer Siegelschneider die vier- 
fliiglige Figur auf dem Siegel des km$$dq (Abb. 3) mit einer Krone von der 
Art der agyptischen Konigskrone versehen hat, sollte man annehmen diirfen, 
daB auch ein so typisch agyptisches Wesen wie ein Sphinx (oder der damit 
ikonographisch eng verwandte Greif) mit einer agyptischen Krone hatte ver¬ 
sehen werden konnen. Doch ist dies hier nicht der Fall. Vielleicht handelt es 
sich um eine Besonderheit gerade moabitischer Sphinx- bzw. Greifdarstel- 
lungen. 27 Da die (ehedem spiegelbildliche) Sphinx- oder Greifendarstellung 
auf dem moabitischen Siegel des kmSdn (Abb. 4) oberhalb der heute allein 
erhaltenen rechten Figur keinen Federbusch aufweist, unterscheiden sich die 
vier zuletzt erorterten Siegel davon freilich in einem wichtigen Detail. War 
ihre Klassifizierung als moabitisch schon durch ihre Buchstabenformen nicht 
sicher zu erweisen, so kann auch die Zuordnung ihrer Greifen- bzw. Sphinx- 
darstellungen zum Repertoire der moabitischen Glyptik nicht als endgiiltig ge- 
sichert gelten. Wenn aber auch nur eines der vier Siegel im Land der Moabiter 
hergestellt wurde - was vorerst nicht sicher erweisbar ist -, so wiirde sich 
damit eine ikonographische Kontinuitat zur Darstellung auf dem Siegel des 
kmSdn ergeben, und das dort vorliegende Motiv ware dann fur Moab nicht 
mehr singular. 

Was emblematisch mit dem Motiv des Sphinx oder des Greifen in Moab 
ausgesagt werden sollte, entzieht sich noch unserer Kenntnis. Man wird es 
am ehesten mit dem Konigtum verbinden. 

2. Vierfltiglige Gestalt 

Die Siegelfiache des km$$dq -Siegels (Abb. 3) wird von der Darstellung 
einer vierfliigligen Gestalt dominiert. Vergleichbare Gestalten finden sich u.a. 
auf vier weiteren, ebenfalls als moabitisch klassifizierten Siegeln. 

Das Siegel des b ( lntn (Abb. 11) 

Das Siegel ist im letzten Jahrhundert von E. de Sarzec in Tello in Meso- 
potamien gefunden worden. Mehr als die Halfte seiner Siegelfiache ist von 
einer nach links schreitenden vierfliigligen Gestalt ausgefiillt, die etwas 
Schlangenahnl iches in ihren Handen hat. Es ist nicht auszuschlieBen, daB die 


27. Dann ware allerdings auch das Siegel des Sm c , mit einer deutlich erkennbaren Krone 
auf dem Haupt des Sphingen (G 3), von den hier erorterten Darstellungen abzusetzen, 
als nicht-moabitisch anzusehen (anders noch Timm 1989a: 224 Nr. 26) und im west- 
jordanischen Raum Syrien-Palastinas zu belassen (so schon Gubel 1985: 1060- 
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Figur eine Maske vor dem Gesicht tragt. 28 Auf dem Haupt der Figur beflndet 
sich eine stilisierte agyptische Krone, wobei vor und hinter dem Haupt son- 
derbare ‘Bander’ von oben herabreichen, die auch als Lamed gedeutet werden 
konnten. Bekleidet ist die Figur mit einem kurzen Gewand, das noch nicht 
einmal bis zu den Knien reicht. Unterhalb der Figur, vor und hinter ihr, findet 
sich je ein liegendes spitzes Dreieck (dazu Timm 1989a: 194 Anm. 29). 
Unterhalb der Darstellung, durch einen Doppelstrich getrennt, steht die Be- 
schriftung. 

Die Buchstabenformen dieses Siegels sind anfanglich als phonizisch oder 
hebraisch deklariert worden, dann als phonizisch (Delaporte 1920: 26, PI. 
242), aber auch als aramaisch (VSA 20). Zuletzt hat sie L.G. Herr (1978: 158 
Nr. 8) als moabitisch klassifiziert, worin ihm nunmehr gefolgt wird (vgl. B 
61; Israel 1987b: Nr. XVI; Timm 1989a: 194f Nr. 12). 29 

Der Name b c lntn ist noch mehrfach auf Siegeln belegt. Neben dem in Rede stehen- 
den Siegel hatte schon P. Schroeder (1880: Abb. 8) ein zweites mit der Inschrift bV- 
ntn publiziert, das sich damals in der Slg. Dr. J. Mordtmann, Konstantinopel, be- 
fand. Es zeigt zwei sich gegeniiberstehende, die senkrechte Namensinschrift flankie- 
rende Falken iiber einer Fliigelsonne, darunter zwei Uraen, die ein C n^-Zeichen flan- 
kieren. Jenes Stuck soil aus Chalzedon bestanden haben. Ein Skaraboid aus Achat 
mit gleicher Darstellung und gleichem Namen bHntn findet sich heute im Bible 
Lands Museum in Jerusalem und ist von M. Heltzer als hebraisches Siegel angespro- 
chen worden (1981: 31 If Nr. 270); der Skaraboid ist mit dem Stack aus der Slg. 
Mordtmann wohl identisch. Ein Siegel im Israel Museum (HD 120) zeigt auf seiner 
Siegelflache einen geflugelten Sphinx mit agyptischer Krone und Schurz zwischen 
den Vorderlaufen, der nach links auf einen stilisierten Lebensbaum zuschreitet. Hin¬ 
ter ihm steht ein ^ifr-Zeichen, unter der Darstellung, getrennt durch einen einfachen 
Trennstrich, die Inschrift. Ein sehr einfaches, anikonisches Siegel im Hecht Muse¬ 
um, Haifa, mit dem Namen bHntn hat kurzlich N. Avigad bekannt gemacht (1989a: 

Nr. 21). 

Da im Phonizisch-Punischen die semitische Wurzel NTN im Grundstamm Perfekt 
regelma&ig als YTN erscheint (vgl. Friedrich & Rollig 1979: §§ 158-160), sind Ver- 
balformen mit Nun am Anfang im Phonizisch-Punischen als Textfehler oder als ir- 
regulare Assimilitionsformen anzusehen (vgl. noch den Namen b c ntn (sic!) auf 


28. Vgl. zu solchen Masken, vorwiegend - aber nicht ausschlieBlich! - aus Grabern, 
Ciasca 1988. Eine Zusammenstellung der syro-palastinischen Funde solcher Masken 
samt dem Versuch, ihre Funktion(en) zu bestimmen, bedarf einer Einzelstudie. 

29. Die auffalligsten Buchstabenform dieses Siegels sind seine zwei Nun, die voneinander 
differieren. Das erste hat deutlich einen Querstrich unter seinem horizontalen Balken, 
das zweite nicht. Derartige zusatzliche Striche unter dem horizontalen Querbalken sind 
zuvor schon nachgewiesen bei den Buchstaben Kaf und Mem. Sie sind keine Gravur- 
fehler des Siegelschneiders, sondern Eigenarten der moabitischen Schriftentwicklung 
(Timm 1989a: 290-293). So kann dieses Siegel trotz des weit entfernten Fundortes als 
moabitisch gelten. 
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einem Krug aus Tell c Arqa, Bordreuil 1983: 75Iff). Will man nicht mit einem 
standig wiederholten Schreibfehler rechnen, so sind Siegel mit dem Personennamen 
b c lntn als nicht-phdnizisch zu klassifizieren (anders Avigad 1989a: 18). Hilfsweise 
konnte vermutet werden, daB man die ikonographischen Darstellungen auf den 
Mnm-Siegeln zwar in phonizischen Werkstatten angefertigt, die Beschriftung jedoch 
in einem Bereich vorgenommen hat, wo man das Verb “geben” mit Nun in der ersten 
Silbe sprach. Doch deutet auf den Z? c //tfn-Siegeln nichts darauf hin, daB ihre Be¬ 
schriftung anderswo als in der Werkstatt der ikonographischen Abbildung vorgenom¬ 
men wurde. 

Wohin gehoren also die b c lntn-S iegel? Sie stammen gewiB nicht alle aus der glei- 
chen Zeit und auch nicht alle aus der gleichen Werkstatt. Das alteste von ihnen diirfte 
das Pariser Siegel mit der vierfliigligen Gestalt sein (Abb. 11; B 61: Mitte 8. Jh.), 
das jiingste, mit ganz offener ‘Ayin-Form, das Stiick in Haifa (Avigad 1989a: 17f: 

7. -6. Jh.). Obgleich das Motiv der vierfliigligen Gestalt viel alter ist, hatte es im 9.- 

8. Jh. im nordsyrischen Raum eine neue Bliitezeit. Die agyptisierenden Kronen der- 
artiger Figuren - wie auf Abb. 11 - verwies K. Galling in eine phonizische Werk¬ 
statt des 8. Jhs. (Galling 1941: 15Iff; vgl. zur ganzen Gruppe auch Gubel, supra , S. 
123-125). Die Frage ist aber, ob der Ausdruck “phonizische Werkstatt” allein geogra- 
phisch auf das phonizische Mutterland bezogen werden muB. Galling hatte es wohl 
so gemeint. Inzwischen verdichten sich jedoch die Grtinde dafiir, daB mit Siegelwerk- 
statten in phonizischer Handwerkstraditon Mitte des 8. Jhs. auf dem Boden des Nord- 
reiches Israel zu rechnen ist (Garbini 1982; Lemaire 1990b: lOOf; GGG: Kap. VII). 

Die Annahme, daB “phonizische” Werkstatten nicht nur im phonizischen Mutterland 
selbst, sondem auch auf west- und ostjordanischem Boden gearbeitet haben, ist z. Zt. 
die beste Erklarung dafiir, daB Siegel mit dem von der nordsyrischen Glyptik und Re- 
liefkunst her beeinfluBten Motiv der vierfliigligen Gestalt, verbunden mit dem pho¬ 
nizischen Motiv der agyptischen Krone(n), eine Beschriftung erhalten haben, die im 
phonizischen Sprachraum nicht moglich war. 

Bleibt es bei der moabitischen Klassifikation des Pariser b ( lntn- Siegels, so 
ist damit zu rechnen, daB das Stuck in einer Werkstatt auf dem Boden (West- 
oder Ost-)Palastinas angefertigt wurde, die eine nordsyrisch-phonizische 
Bildtradition pflegte. Im iibrigen ist dann mit dem Namen b c lntn der Gottes- 
name Baal erstmals auch fur Moab bezeugt. 

DaB ein moabitischer Eigentiimer eines Siegels mit der Darstellung einer 
vierfliigligen Gestalt darin die Wiedergabe seines Gottes Kamosch erblicken 
konnte (vgl. den Namen kmS^dq auf Abb. 3), ist moglich. Angesichts des 
Siegels von Abb. 11 war aber offenbar das gleiche Motiv auf den Gott Ba ( al 
(vgl. den Namen b c lntri) iibertragbar. Eine solche Interpretation der beiden 
Siegel wiirde freilich voraussetzen, daB zwischen dem Namen des Siegel- 
eigentiimers und der ikonographischen Darstellung auf seinem Siegel eine 
enge inhaltliche Relation besteht. Dafiir gibt es zwar einige Beispiele auf syro- 
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palastinischen Siegeln, doch ist eine solche Relation keineswegs immer ge- 
geben. 30 

Das Siegel des V (Abb. 12) 

Das Siegel stanunt aus dem Umkreis des Kibbutz Dan bei Tell el-Qadi in 
Israel. Es hat in seiner Beschriftung mit den Buchstaben des Pariser b ( lntn- 
Siegels nur das Lamed und c Ayin gemeinsam. Leider gehoren Lamed und 
c Ayin zu denjenigen Buchstaben, bei denen voneinander abweichende For- 
men im phonizischen, hebraischen, moabitischen imd aramaischen Schrift- 
raum kaum nachzuweisen sind. Ein Zayin wie auf dem V-Siegel ist auf moa¬ 
bitischen Denkmalem nur auf der Mescha'-Inschrift bezeugt, allerdings ent- 
spricht jene klassische Form der hier vorliegenden nicht genau. Eine typisch 
phonizische Form des Buchstabens liegt jedoch auch nicht vor. Eine aramai- 
sche Klassifikation des Siegels und eine Datierung ins 9.-8. Jh. (so Herr 
1978: 47f Nr. 99) ist auch noch nicht das letzte Wort (vgl. Timm 1989a: 213f 
Nr. 20). Eine moabitische Klassifikation des Siegels wird erst gesichert sein, 
wenn eines Tages zum Buchstaben Zayin auf dem Siegel des ( z > 
vergleichbare Formen auf unbestreitbar moabitischen Inschriften auftauchen. 

Die Darstellung steht in Parallele zu etlichen weiteren Beispielen. K. Gal¬ 
ling hatte seinerzeit - wie oben erwahnt - die vergleichbaren Darstellungen 
auf dem Pariser Siegel des b ( lntn (Abb. 11), auf dem Siegel des km$$dq 
(Abb. 3) und auf dem Siegel des/der mmh (dazu Timm 1989a: 243f Nr. 37) 
einer phonizischen Werkstatt des 8. Jhs. zugeordnet (Galling 1941: 151ff). 
Das letztgenannte Siegel muB aber aufgrund seiner Buchstabenformen, die 
eine moabitische Klassifikation jedenfalls ausschlieBen, von den iibrigen ab- 
gesetzt werden (vgl. Timm, a.a.O.). 

Das Siegel des myp ( h (Abb. 13) 

Fast drei Viertel der Siegelflache werden eingenommen von einer vierfliig- 
ligen Gestalt, die nach rechts schreitet. Auf ihrem Kopf tragt sie eine agypti- 


30. Damit, daB der Gottesname Kamosch und der Gottesname Ba c al auf je einem moabiti¬ 
schen Siegel mit je einer vierfliigligen Gestalt bezeugt sind, ergabe sich ein weites 
Feld fur Erwagungen und Spekulationen, z.B. ob man aus den beiden Siegeln schlie- 
Ben darf, daB der Gott Kamosch bei den Moabitem von Ba c al unterschieden war, oder 
ob Ba c al dort auch nur eines unter mehreren Epitheta des Kamosch bildete. DaB der 
Gott Kamosch von den Moabitern als Ba c al tituliert wurde, ist jedenfalls nicht selbst- 
verstandlich (vgl. Koch 1979: 466). Gesetzt den Fall, der Gott Kamosch war bei den 
Moabitern vom Gott Ba c al unterschieden, hatten sich dann die religiosen Vorstellun- 
gen liber Kamosch den religiosen Vorstellungen liber Ba c al einander so stark angena- 
hert, daB ein Verehrer des Kamosch auf seinem Siegel eine ganz ahnliche Darstellung 
benutzen konnte wie ein Verehrer des Ba c al? Mangels weiterer Quellen - und der gene- 
rellen Unsicherheit bei der Korrelation von Siegeldekor und theophorem Element im 
Namen des Siegelsbesitzers - sind derartige Erwagungen hier abzubrechen. 
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sche Doppelkrone, deren Vorderteil sich fast kugelartig liber das Haupt er- 
hebt. Die Darstellung der agyptischen Doppelkrone hat ihre nachste Parallele 
auf dem kmSjdq-Siegel (Abb. 3). Vor dem Gesicht der Gestalt scheint sich 
ziemlich deutlich eine Gesichtsmaske zu befinden (s.o. zum Pariser Siegel 
des b ( lntri). In beiden Handen halt die Gestalt je einen Gegenstand, den Avi- 
gad (1990: 43) als Lotosblume deutet. Die ‘Rippen’ der vier Fliigel sind bis 
auf den Leib der Figur durchgestaltet. Das Kleid bedeckt auch beim Aus- 
schreiten der Figur deren oberste Beinpartien nicht, so daB es wie ein Hosen- 
anzug wirkt. Assyrische Siegelschneider hatten bessere Fertigkeiten ent- 
wickelt, eine schreitende Person bis an die Knie noch von einem Kleid be¬ 
deckt sein zu lassen. 

Die einzeilige Inschrift ist von der bildlichen Darstellung durch eine Dop- 
pellinie abgetrennt. Von ihrem Duktus her hat Avigad das Siegel ins 7. Jh. 
datiert. Die Buchstabenfolge myp ( h war bislang nur als Name der moabiti- 
schen Ortschaft Mefaa(t) bekannt. 31 Avigad hat fur die Deutung des Siegel- 
eignemamens darauf hingewiesen, daB im Hebraischen ofter Ortsnamen als 
Personennamen in Gebrauch waren, vgl. Anatot, Betuel, Efron, Eschtemoa, 
Gilead, Hebron, Jafia, Sichem, Sif und Socho (1990: 42). So liege mit die- 
sem Stuck kein Siegel der moabitischen Stadt Mefaa(t) vor, sondem das eines 
Moabiters, der seinen Personennamen nach der Stadt Mefaa(t) hatte. DaB das 
Siegel einem Moabiter gehorte, ist also aus dem Namen des Siegeleigners ge- 
folgert, nicht aus den Formen der Buchstaben. 32 Das Gewicht des moabiti¬ 
schen Ortsnamens Mefaa(t) wird den epigraphischen Befund zwar auch kiinf- 
tig verdrangen. Aber so sehr der (Orts-)Name Mefaa(t) und die vierfliiglige 
Gestalt ins Repertoire moabitischer Siegel passen mogen: nach dem epigra¬ 
phischen Befund ist hinter die moabitische Klassifikation des Siegels ein un- 
iibersehbares Fragezeichen zu setzen. 


31. Im Alten Testament n»BD undnuB’D geschrieben (Jos 13,18; 21,37; Jer 48,21 Ketib; 1 
Chr 6,64). Die Mescha'-Inschrift (KAI Nr. 181) bietet die Endung -h bei den Orts¬ 
namen qrhh (Z. 3, 21, 25) und nbh (Z. 14). So kann die hier auf dem Siegel vor- 
liegende Graphie mit He am Ende statt wie im Hebraischen mit Taw als korrekte 
moabitische Schreibung des Ortsnamens gelten. 

32. Besonders beim Mem ist schon Avigad aufgefallen (1990: 43), daB es nicht die zu er- 
wartende moabitische Form aufweist. Der Leerraum auf dem Siegel hatte in jedem Fall 
gereicht, ein Mem mit einer gerundeten Unterlange einzugravieren (zu den moabiti¬ 
schen Mem vgl. Timm 1989a: 290-293). Unter den ftinf Buchstaben des Siegels mtiB- 
te das Mem als das Kriterium gelten, epigraphisch zwischen moabitischer oder hebrai- 
scher Herkunft zu unterscheiden. Das vorliegende Mem hat aber keine typisch moabiti¬ 
sche Form. Vergleichbares 18Bt sich auch vom He sagen, auch wenn ftlr dessen Ent- 
wicklung im moabitischen Schriftraum viel weniger Belege zur VerfUgung stehen. Ein 
moabitisches He sollte im 7. Jh. eine horizontale Oberlange ilber dem rechten vertika- 
len Balken hinaus haben (vgl. Timm 1989a: 281f). Nach den sonstigen Schriftdenk- 
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Die Siegel des km$$dq (Abb. 3) und des b ( lntn (Abb. 11) zeigen wie die 
beiden Siegel des c z > (Abb. 12) und des myp ( h (Abb. 13), deren moabiti- 
sche Klassifikation allerdings problematisch ist (s.u.), jeweils sehr ahnliche 
Darstellungen. Wenn in deren Bildtradition ein Motiv aus dem nordsyrischen 
Raum vermehrt wurde urn die Sgyptisierende Krone aus dem phonizischen 
Kulturkreis, muB man fur die Deutung der dargestellten vierfliigligen Gestalt 
in Moab mit sehr komplexen Einwirkungen von auBen rechnen. Wenn sich 
bestatigt, daB die vierfliiglige Gestalt auf Abb. 11 eine Gesichtsmaske tragt 
und auch die auf Abb. 13 mit einer solchen Gesichtsmaske versehen ist, 
wird die Interpretation der Gestalt als einer (mannlichen oder weiblichen) 
Gottheit ganz fraglich. Man wird sie dann eher als eine Mittlerfigur deuten 
miissen, die angesichts der/einer Gottheit/des Numinosen ihr Antlitz zu ver- 
bergen hat (vgl. auch - anders? - Ex 34,29ff; dazu - nicht vollig iiberzeugend 
- JaroS 1976). Dartiber hinaus gehort die vierfliiglige Gestalt - anders als 
etwa die gefliigelte Sonne - nicht zu den altesten Motiven der eisenzeitlichen 
Siegel aus Palastina. So ist diese Darstellung ein Beleg dafiir, daB die 
Siegelschneider der Moabiter im 8. und 7. Jh. neuen ikonographischen und 
religiosen Einfliissen durchaus offen gegeniiberstanden. 

3. Adorationsszene 

Das erste Siegel mit einer Szene, in der sich zwei Personen an einem altar- 
ahnlichen Gegenstand ehrfurchtsvoll gegeniiberstehen, das als moabitisch 
klassifiziert worden ist, war das Siegel des } m$ hspr (Abb. 14). Uber dieses 
beriihmte Siegel des “Schreibers Amo§” hinaus sind inzwischen noch zahl- 
reiche weitere Siegel mit vergleichbaren Darstellungen 33 als “moabitisch” 
klassifiziert worden 34 

Man kann zuweilen geradezu den Eindruck haben, jedes syro-palastinische 
Siegel, das eine vergleichbare Adorationsdarstellung aufweist, miisse neuer- 
dings als “moabitisch” klassifiziert werden. Uberpriift man indes die ver- 
schiedenen Buchstabenformen dieser Siegel mit Adorationsdarstellungen, so 
fallen erhebliche Unterschiede zu den bislang auf den kmS -Siegeln belegten 
Buchstabenformen auf. Legt man ganz strenge MaBstabe an fiir einen der- 
artigen epigraphischen Vergleich, so wird sogar die Zuweisung des beriihm- 


malern aus Moab konnen die auf diesem Siegel vorliegenden Buchstaben jedenfalls 
nicht als moabitisch gelten. 

33. Auch wenn andere Benennungen fiir diese Darstellung vorgeschlagen wurden (B 67: 
“ceremonie d’alliance”; Bordreuil 1987a: 284 “scene d’alliance”), seien derartige Dar¬ 
stellungen hier weiterhin als Adorationsszene benannt (vgl. Keel 1990c: 17 Anm. 8). 

34. Vgl. Timm 1989a: Nr. 8, 13 (= Abb. 15), 15, 21, 27, 35; B 102; Avigad 1989a: 
Nr. 18 (= Abb. 16), 22; Lemaire 1990b: Nr. 3 (aus es-Salt im Ostjordanland). Zur 
ganzen Gruppe vgl. Ornan, supra , S. 66f, figs. 48-50, 56-65. 
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ten } m$ /ispr-Siegels an einen Moabiter wieder fraglich. 35 Ein minuzioser 
“buchstablicher” Vergleich der Schriftformen zwischen den als moabitisch 
klassifizierten Siegeln mit Adorationsdarstellungen mit den Buchstabenfor- 
men auf den moabitischen Inschriften oder den fcm^-Siegeln kann hier nicht 
vorgenommen werden. An zwei beschrifteten Siegeln mit einer Adorations* 
szene sei die Problematik aber verdeutlicht. 

Das Siegel des bkm'- (Abb. 15) 

Zwei Drittel der Siegelflache bilden eine sehr schon ausgefiihrte Adora- 
tionsszene, in der sich zwei Personen einander gegeniiberstehen. Uber ihnen 
schwebt ein vielzackiger Stem. Zwischen den beiden Personen befindet sich 
ein Stander, dessen oberer Teil als liegender Halbmond geformt ist. Links 
neben dem Stander ist noch ein undeutbarer Kreis zu sehen. Hinter den bei¬ 
den Personen steht jeweils ein stilisiertes f n§-Zeichen. Fur die sehr schon 
ausgefiihrte Adorationsszene hat O. Keel eine Reihe nordsyrischer, aramai- 
scher Beispiele beigebracht (1990c: 15f); die Darstellung steht - unabhSngig 
von der palaographischen Klassifikation des Siegels als moabitisch oder ara- 
maisch - unter starkem aramaischen EinfluB aus Nordsyrien (Harran). Als 
Datierung des Siegels wird die letzte Halfte des 8. Jhs., aber auch die erste 
Halfte des 7. Jhs. vorgeschlagen (vgl. Timm 1989a: 197 Anm. 32). 

Unter der Szene, durch einen Doppeltrennstrich abgeteilt, ist die Inschrift 
Ihkm eingraviert. Sie ist in sehr ungelenken Formen ausgefuhrt. 36 Die Zuord- 
nung des Siegels zum moabitischen Schriftraum hatte erstmals N. Avigad 
(1978a) mit der Lesung U).kS vorgeschlagen, wobei die Form des Buch- 
stabens Het wahrscheinlich das (unausgesprochene) Argument bildete, da sie 
auf dem Siegel des kmSyhy (Abb. 1) ein genaues Pendant hat. L.G. Herr 
(1978: 51) hatte das Stuck bei der Lesung Ihkm als “Possible Aramaic Seal” 
bezeichnet. 37 Der epigraphische Behind kann die Klassifikation des Siegels 
als moabitisch nicht begriinden. 38 


35. Das gilt dann auch fur das Siegel des ^hyhy (vgl. Timm 1989a: 185f Nr. 8) und das 
Siegel des km[...] aus Samaria (vgl. dazu oben Anm. 2). Ersteres wird hauptsachlich 
deswegen als moabitisch angesehen, weil das Siegel des Schreibers Amo$ so klassifi- 
ziert ist, letzteres nur aufgrund einer weitgehend erganzten Lesung. 

36. Herr (1978: 51) hatte wegen der vorziiglichen Darstellung und der gleichzeitig vollig 
unbeholfenen Buchstabenformen (vgl. Kaf und Mem) eine moderne Falschung nicht 
ausschlieBen wollen. 

37. Die Het-Form sei “all right in Aramaic”, die Form des Kaf allerdings fiir den aramai¬ 
schen Schriftraum “unique”. Das letzte Zeichen las Hen* als (eindeutiges) Mem, das - 
wenngleich verdreht - “a good...Aramaic form” sei. 

38. In der (Neu-)Publikation des Siegels durch P. Bordreuil wird das Stiick - wiederum mit 
der Lesung UikS - in die Gruppe der moabitischen Siegel eingereiht, wobei die Form 
des Buchstabens Het das epigraphische Argument bildet, die vergleichbare Darstellung 
auf dem Siegel des Schreibers Amo§ (Abb. 14) das ikonographische (B 67). Der Le- 
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Das Siegel des m > S (Abb. 16) 

Die Siegelflache wird zu mehr als der Halfte eingenommen von einer Ad- 
orationsdarstellung. In dieser Darstellung steht aber nur eine Person rechts 
vor einem altarahnlichen Stander. Uber diesem leuchtet links ein neunstrahli- 
ger Stem. Links des Standers steht der Sichelmond. Im Riicken der Figur ein 
Stander - ahnlich dem Altar - mit zwei kreuzweisen Querbalken. 

Unter der Darstellung, durch eine doppelte Trennlinie abgeteilt, findet sich 
die Beschriftung. Avigad (1989a: 16) datiert das Siegel nach den Buchstaben- 
formen ins 8./7. Jh. Die Abbildung des Siegels zeigt beim steifen Mem den 
typischen Querstrich, der auch auf anderen moabitischen Mem aufgefallen 
war. Der Name ist mit seiner Langform kmim (Abb. 2) fur Moab si- 
cher nachgewiesen, er ist aber auch auBerhalb des moabitischen Sprachraums 
bezeugt und kann nicht als ein sicheres Kriterium fiir eine moabitische Klassi- 
fikation gelten. 

Hinter gelegentlich geauBerten Vorbehalten, Adorationsszenen wie auf 
dem Siegel des Schreibers Amo§, des fykm Oder des m’S u.a. dem Corpus der 
hebraischen Namenssiegel zuzuordnen, steht oft - wenn auch vielfach unaus- 
gesprochen - die Annahme, daB derartige Szenen einem Israeliten Oder Judaer 
nicht zuzumuten seien, zumal die Darstellungen durch emblematische Sym- 
bole wie den Sichelmond Oder Steme auf pagane Gottheiten verweisen. 
Bislang ist in der Tat kein Siegel mit einer Adorationsdarstellung und einem 
jahwehaltigen Namen bekannt geworden, so daB die Annahme, derartige Dar¬ 
stellungen seien grundsatzlich als nicht-hebraisch zu klassifizieren, noch nicht 


sung IhkS und der Klassifikation als moabitisch schlossen sich Israel (1987b: Nr. XV) 
und der Verfasser (Timm 1989a: 197f Nr. 13) an. Der Name des Siegeleigentlimers 
blieb bei dieser Lesung jedoch ratselhaft und war auch mit einem Hinweis auf eine pal- 
myrenische Namensform hkySw (Stark 1971: 88) im Grand nicht erklart. 

Wie schon Herr gesehen hatte, ist der letzte Buchstabe aber als verdrehtes Mem zu deu- 
ten, worauf auch A. Lemaire wahrend des Fribourger Symposions insistierte (cf. supra , 
S. 16f mit Fig. 25). Damit ergibt sich fiir dieses Siegel zweierlei: (1) Erfreulich: ein 
von der Wortwurzel HKM “weise sein” her deutbarer Name (vgl. zu Namen dieser 
Wurzel Zadok 1988: 98 mit Anm. 67), der allerdings in der hier vorliegenden Form 
anderweitig bislang nicht bezeugt ist. (2) Fatal: ein neuer Beleg des Buchstabens Mem 
fiir den moabitischen Schriftraum (s.o. Anm. 18), der in dieser Form singular ist. 
SchlieBt man sich auf grand des Het einer moabitischen Klassifikation des Siegels an, 
wofiir die parallele Form auf dem Siegel des kmSyhy (Abb. 1) sprache, wahrend fiir 
eine solche Form eindeutige aramaische Beispiele fehlen (anders Herr 1978: 51, vgl. 
aber ebd. Fig. 27), so ist gleichzeitig zu sagen, daB die Form des Mem den reichlich 
belegten moabitischen Formen definitiv entgegengesetzt ist. Man mag das fiir eine in- 
dividuelle Sonderform auf diesem Siegel halten, wie es ja auch anders wo auf Siegeln 
ungewdhnliche Buchstabenformen gibt. Gleichzeitig muB aber konzediert werden, daB 
es zur Form des Het auch im hebraischen Schriftraum eindeutige Parallelen gibt (vgl. 
Timm 1989a: 284 Anm. 20). 
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eindeutig entkraftet werden konnte. Der epigraphische Befund laBt jedoch in 
manchen Fallen deren bisherige, gerade auch die “moabitische” Zuordnung 
fraglich und eine hebraische Zuordnung moglich erscheinen. Warum darf 
eigentlich das Siegel des km[...] (Oman, supra, S. 67, Fig. 56), obwohl es 
in Samaria ausgegraben wurde, nicht als hebraisch klassifiziert werden (vgl. 
Sass, infra, S. 232 mit Anm. 88)? 

Wenn freilich auch nur ein Oder zwei Siegel mit Adorationsdarstellungen 
weiterhin als moabitisch gelten konnen, so ist das von besonderem Belang. 
Denn sie bieten dann eine ikonographische Darstellung, die auf fcm^-Siegeln 
bislang nicht bezeugt ist, imd sind weiterhin ein Zeichen dafiir, daB im 8./7. 
Jh. v. Chr. auch in Moab unter aramaischem ReligionseinfluB eine Entwick- 
lung stattfand, die von einer emblematischen Gestaltung der Siegel weg zu 
typischen Darstellungen gefiihrt hat. Es ist ein erheblicher Unterschied, ob 
man auf Siegeln nur - oder in erster Linie - emblematische Elemente wie die 
gefliigelte Sonne Oder die Mondsichel mit ihrem Verweischarakter auf die 
damit gemeinte Gottheit abbildet, Oder ob man eine Anbetungsszene darstellt, 
in der sich der Siegeleigner selbst wiederfinden konnte (zum Hervortreten 
von Verehrerdarstellungen in der nordwestsemitischen Glyptik der Eisenzeit 
IIC vgl. Oman, supra; Uehlinger, infra, S. 262-265; GGG: §§ 183-186). 

4. Mondsichel und Stem 

Zwei /cntf-Siegel, das des km$m } $ ( Abb. 2) und das des kmS (Abb. 5) 
enthalten neben ihrer Beschriftung noch jeweils im obersten Bildregister die 
stilisierte Darstellung eines liegenden Halbmondes und eines strahlenden Ster¬ 
ns. So simpel diese beiden ikonographischen Elemente auch sind, sie konnen 
auf den Siegeln in einer erstaunlichen VariabiliUit auftreten. 

Die Mondsichel- und Stem-Darstellung ist geradezu ein Klassifikations- 
merkmal fur “moabitische” Siegel geworden (vgl. Israel 1987b: 112). Halt 
man diesem Klassifikationsmerkmal jedoch wieder die epigraphische Form 
der Buchstaben auf diesen Siegeln entgegen, so wird eine moabitische Zu- 
weisung bei vielen Stiicken emeut problematisch. Vier Siegel seien hier noch 
diskutiert 

Das Siegel des mnSh bn hmlk (Abb. 17) 

Die Siegelflache ist dreigeteilt. Im obersten Register steht der Sichelmond 
mit einem untergesetzten kleinen Strich (Andeutung eines Podestes?). Links 
daneben befindet sich ein sechsstrahliger Stem. Darunter, abgeteilt durch je 
zwei Doppelstriche als Trennungslinien, die Beschriftung. 

Das Siegel wurde vom Ersteditor - und ihm folgend vielen anderen - als 
hebraisch angesehen. Manche identifizierten den hier bezeugten bn hmlk gar 
mit dem Prinzen Manasseh, der spater Konig in Juda wurde (vgl. Herr 
1980b: 69f). J. Naveh hat das Siegel aber aufgrund der Buchstabenformen 
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dem moabitischen Schriftraum zugewiesen (1966: 29 Anm. 24), worin ihm 
vielfach gefolgt wird (vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. VII; Timm 1989a: 207ff 
Nr. 18). Damit ware auch in Moab der Titel bn hmlk bezeugt. 39 

Das Siegel des pity bn m^S hmzkr (Abb. 18) 40 

Die Siegelflache hat vier Register. Das oberste weist zwei kleine Striche 
auf, gefolgt von der Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellung. Die iibrigen Register sind 
ausgefullt durch die Beschriftung, auf die am Ende noch ein kleiner Strich 
(als Raumfuller?) folgt. Die einzelnen Register sind jeweils durch einen Dop- 
pelstrich abgeteilt. Aufgrund der Buchstabenform wird das Siegel ins 8./7. 
Jh. datiert. 

Die Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellung hat die verwandte Darstellung auf dem 
Siegel des kmS (Abb. 5) zur Seite. Dort steht der Stem rechts neben dem 
Mond, hier links. AuBerdem finden sich hier auf dem Siegel zwei kleine 
Striche vor der Darstellung, die es an dieser Stelle anderswo nicht gibt. Die 
nachste Parallele zur Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellung von Abb. 18 bietet das 
eben erorterte Siegel des mnSh bn hmlk (Abb. 17). Dort steht aber noch ein 
kleiner Strich (rudimentares Podest?) unter der Mondsichel. Bei aller Ahnlich- 
keit in den beiden Darstellungen haben die Siegelschneider also doch zwei 
verschiedene Darstellungen geboten. 

Das Siegel des r f $ (Abb. 19) 

Seine Siegelflache ist dreigeteilt. Im obersten Register findet sich eine 
Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellung, wobei der Stem rechts der Mondsichel steht. 


39. N. Avigad hat neuerdings ein weiteres Siegel mit der Aufschrift mnSh bn hmlk ver- 
offentlicht (1987a: Nr. 7; vgl. Sass, infra , S. 214 mit Fig. 85). Ein Vergleich zwi- 
schen diesem und dem bislang bekannten von Abb. 17 zeigt etliche Unterschiede: (1) 
gefltigelter Skarabaus und drei Punkte vs. Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellung; (2) andere 
Zeilentrennung: Imnfh b//n hmlk vs. Imnfh bn //hmlk; (3) erheblich verschiedene 
Buchstabenformen. Man wird die beiden Siegel nicht nur verschiedenen Eignem, son- 
dem auch verschiedenen Schriftraumen und verschiedenen Zeiten zuordnen mussen. In- 
sofem untersttitzt die Darstellung der Mondsichel und eines Sternes auf dem schon lin¬ 
ger bekannten Siegel von Abb. 17 auch dessen Zuordnung nach Moab. Die Diskus- 
sion der beiden Siegel konnte ktinftig wichtige Kriterien fQr die Unterscheidung moabi- 
tischer von hebraischen Buchstabenformen bieten. 

40. Vom Fundort des Siegels her ist anfanglich eine ammonitische (Hadidi 1987: 101), 
vom Schrifttyp der Buchstaben her eine hebraische (Younker 1985: 179 Anm. 2) Klas- 
sifikation vorgeschlagen worden. Doch haben dann zugleich F. Zayadine (1985b) und 
M. Abu Taleb (1985) das Siegel als moabitisch bestimmt, worin ihnen nunmehr ge¬ 
folgt wird (vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. XXV; Timm 1989a: 217ff Nr. 22; vgl. Lemaire, 
supra , S. 2-3). Fur die moabitische Klassifikation des Siegels sind in erster Linie seine 
Buchstabenformen mafigeblich gewesen, dann auch die Darstellung der Mondsichel mit 
dem Stern. In der Tat haben die meisten der 15 Buchstaben dieses Siegels 
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Links neben der Mondsichel stehen zwei kleine Striche. Darunter kommt eine 
Zeile Beschriftung, wiederum darunter die stark stilisierte Darstellung der ge- 
flugelten Sonne, kopfstehend (vgl. Parayre 1990a: 301, PI. X:116; supra , S. 
43, Fig. 6). Die einzelnen Register sind voneinander durch eine Doppellinie 
abgeteilt. Aufgrund der Buchstabenformen und der ikonographischen Ele- 
mente hat P. Bordreuil (B 64) das Siegel ins 8. Jh. datiert und als moabitisch 
klassifiziert. 

Die Buchstabenformen haben auf der Mescha ( -Inschrift, aber auch im he- 
braischen Schriftraum ihre Parallelen (vgl. Herr 1978: Fig. 50-52). So ist 
das entscheidende Argument fur eine moabitische Klassifikation des Siegels 
die Darstellung der Mondsichel und eines Stemes im obersten Register sowie 
die Darstellung einer geflugelten Sonne, kopfstehend, im untersten. DaB mit 
dem Motiv im untersten Register wirklich eine gefliigelte Sonne gemeint ist, 
zeigt das Siegel des rp\ 

Das Siegel des rp y (Abb. 20) 

Seine Siegelflache ist durch zwei Doppelstriche dreigeteilt. Im obersten 
Register steht eine gefliigelte Sonne, im mittleren die Schriftzeile, im unter¬ 
sten die Mondsichel, die einen achtzackigen Stem rechts neben sich hat. Auf¬ 
grund der Buchstabenformen 41 und der ikonographischen Darstellung hat F. 


ihre engsten Parallelen im moabitischen Schriftraum. Doch gilt einschrankend auch, 
daB weder bei dem hier vorliegenden Kaf, noch bei dem hier vorliegenden Mem der 
horizontale Strich unter dem mittleren Querbalken auftritt, der sonst als typisch 
moabitisch anzusehen ist (s.o. Anm. 7). Auch die hier belegte Form des Buchstabens 
Yod ist so, mit kleinem Abstrich, noch nicht auf km$-S iegeln nachgewiesen. Auch 
das myp c h -Siegel (Abb. 13) zeigt ein anderes Yod. Die Beispiele auf dem Siegel des 
yhs (Israel 1987b: Nr. XXVII; Timm 1989a: 234f Nr. 32; vgl. Oman, supra , S. 66, 
Fig. 55) und dem Siegel des yP (Israel 1987b: Nr. XXXI; Oman, supra , S. 67, Fig. 
63) sind wahrscheinlich beide nicht moabitisch (anders noch Timm 1989a: 201f 
Nr. 15 zum Siegel des yP). Ganz eigenwillig ist schlieBlich die Form des Tet. Sie 
wird gern fUr aramaisch beeinfluBt angesehen (Abu Taleb 1985: 24; van der Kooij 
1987: 113 Anm. 32: “imitations from Aramaic or Ammonite traditions”). Doch gibt 
es bislang auf Siegeln kein klar bezeugtes moabitisches Tet, so daB die Annahme 
aramaischen Einflusses unbeweisbar ist (zur Form des Jet auf der Mescha ( -Stele vgl. 
Timm 1989a: 284-285). So sind besonders ftir die Formen des Yod und Tet auf diesem 
Siegel bislang noch keine moabitischen Beispiele beizubringen. 

Der Name kmSplt ist in einem aramaischen Papyrus aus der Zeit 472/471 v. Chr. aus 
Agypten als moabitisch bezeugt (Timm 1989a: 218f). Seine Kurzform pity konnte gut 
moabitisch sein, hat aber auch etliche hebraische Belege zur Seite (Timm 1989b: 
195 ff). 

41. Die Buchstaben sind freilich - bis auf das ReS - ziemlich standardisiert und bieten kei¬ 
ne Charakteristika, die sie eindeutig als hebraisch oder moabitisch ausweisen wtirden. 
Der Name rp> ist auf Siegeln allein und in Verbindung mit jahwistischen Namen 
mehrfach belegt (vgl. Timm 1989a: 221 Anm. 82; Zadok 1988: 30 mit Anm. 64, S. 
64, 91, 96 mit Anm. 16, S. 130). 
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Israel es als moabitisch rubriziert (Israel 1987b: Nr. XXX; vgl. Timm 1989a: 
221 Nr. 24). 

Die Darstellung der gefltigelten Sonne im obersten Bildregister erklart die 
Darstellimg der stilisierten Fliigelsonne im zuvor erdrterten Siegel des r c $. Die 
hiesige Fliigelsonne hat aber einen vogelartigen dreieckigen Schwanz. Sie 
steht damit in assyrischer oder assyrisierender Bildtradition (vgl. Mayer- 
Opificius 1984; Parayre 1990a: 301 Nr. 114), was einer Datierung des Sie¬ 
gels ins 8./7. Jh. entsprechen mag. 

Von den vielen Mondsichel- und Stem-Darstellungen auf “moabitischen” 
Siegeln sind hier nur wenige behandelt worden. Fiir die Typik dieses Motivs 
am eindriicklichsten ist die Darstellung auf dem Siegel des mnSh (Abb. 17). 
Die vielen sonstigen Darstellungen des Motivs auf anderen Siegeln, die als 
“moabitisch” deklariert worden sind, halten bei einer minutiosen palaographi- 
schen Uberpriifung einer solchen Klassifikation wahrscheinlich nicht stand. 
DaB das Motiv bei den moabitischen Siegelschneidem insgesamt aber recht 
beliebt war, zeigen die zwei Siegel mit fcmf-Namen (Abb. 2, 5). 

Wahrend es sonst eine Fiille palastinischer Siegel gibt, auf denen die 
Mondsichel auf einer Standarte und einem Podest abgebildet wird - bislang 
allerdings noch nie auf westsemitischen, beschrifteten Stempelsiegeln! -, ist 
diese Darstellimg fur Moab nicht belegt. 42 Die moabitischen Mondsichel- 
Stem-Darstellungen zeichnen sich gerade dadurch aus, daB sie unter die 
Mondsichel nur einen einfachen ‘Strich’ setzen. Man wird deshalb kiinftig 
darauf zu achten haben, ob nicht noch weitere Mondsichel-Stem-Darstellun- 
gen mit einem ‘Strich’ unter dem Sichelmond als moabitisch gelten konnen. 

Insgesamt bleibt das Mondsichel-Stem-Motiv auf moabitischen Siegeln 
stets prominent und wird nicht - wie etwa die gefliigelte Sonne - zu vollig 
neuen Formen abstrahiert. 


42. Aus dem eisenzeitlichen Grab Nr. 20 bei der Stadt Nebo/flirbet el-Mufiayyet stammt 
ein anepigraphisches Rollsiegel (des spaten 8./7. Jhs.), das wahrscheinlich schon we- 
gen seiner mesopotamischen Rollsiegelform nicht als einheimisches Produkt anzuse- 
hen ist und auch von seinem Fundort her nur unter vielen Vorbehalten als moabitisch 
gelten konnte. Es zeigt zwei musizierende Verehrer vor einer Sichelmondstandarte mit 
ausgepragten ‘Troddeln’ auf einem hohen Podest (Sailer 1965-1966: 187-192, Fig. 7; 
vgl. Weippert 1978: 55 Nr. 16; zuletzt GGG: § 176 und Abb. 300, nunmehr mit rich- 
tiger Szenentrennung der Siegelabrollung). Die Szene hat zwar typologische Parallelen 
in den Adorationsdarstellungen auf den als moabitisch deklarierten Siegeln des < zr > und 
des yl> (vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. XII, XXXI; Timm 1989a: 215f Nr. 21, 201f Nr. 15; 
beide Siegel bei Oman, supra, S. 67, Fig. 59, 63), doch sind im einzelnen die Stel- 
lung der Figuren, deren Kleidung und die sonstigen Attribute zur Szene in alien drei 
Stiicken so verschieden, daB eine Zusammengruppierung als willkilrlich gelten muB. 
Selbst die beiden zuletzt genannten Siegel k&nnen im (Ibrigen aufgrund palaographi- 
scher Kriterien nicht sicher als moabitisch klassifiziert werden (anders noch Timm 
1989a: Nr. 15 bzw. Nr. 21, aber s.o. Anm. 41). 
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V. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG UND SCHLUSS 

Das Schwierigste bei den moabitischen Siegeln ist, hinreichende Merkmale 
fur ihre Authentizitat und ihre Klassifikation als moabitisch beizubringen. Nur 
ein einziges kmS-Siegel ist bislang bei archaologischen Ausgrabungen 
gefunden ( kmSntn aus Ur, s.o. S. 162). Dieses stammt aus dem 6. Jh. (oder 
spater) und ist - zufallig? - anikonisch. Bei keinem der sonstigen “moabiti¬ 
schen” Siegel in offentlichen oder privaten Sammlungen ist bislang eine Prii- 
fung der Authentizitat mit modemen Hilfsmitteln vorgenommen worden. 

Sieben Siegel (vgl. aber Anm. 1) sind heute bekannt, die wegen ihrer 
kwtf-haltigen Personennamen in den moabitischen Kulturraum gehoren. Da- 
mit ist das bislang einzig iiberzeugende Merkmal eines als moabitisch zu klas- 
sifizierenden Siegels gegeben: der kmS- Name des Siegeleigners. Davon abge- 
leitet dienen dann auch die Buchstabenformen als zweites Klassifikations- 
kriterium. Die dekorativen oder ikonographischen Bildelemente bieten da- 
gegen bislang fur die moabitischen Siegel (noch) keine ahnlich zuverlassigen 
Kriterien. Nimmt man methodisch - wie hier geschehen - fur die Darstellung 
der moabitischen Glyptik den Ausgangspunkt bei den funf km^-Siegeln mit 
Bildelementen, so ist deren ikonographisches Repertoire auBerst bescheiden: 

1. die vierfltiglige Gestalt 

2. die gefltigelte Sonne, gelegentlich auBerst abstrahiert 

3. der Sichelmond mit oder ohne untergesetztem Strich, begleitet von ei- 
nem oder zwei anderen Bildelementen, vermutlich Stemen 

4. die (spiegelbildlich verdoppelte) Darstellung eines Sphinx oder eines 
Greifen 

5. die Darstellung eines Bildelementes aus der Tradition der agyptischen 
12. Dyn. oder friiher im unteren Bildregister auf dem Siegel des kmS- 
dn (vgl. Abb. 4). 

Wahrscheinlich war auf dem Siegel des kmS (Abb. 5) im untersten Register 
noch ein weiteres Bildelement geboten, das heute jedoch zerstort ist. 

Weitet man die Dokumentation auf Siegel aus, die nicht wegen eines kmS- 
Namens, sondem aus epigraphischen Griinden als moabitisch zu klassifizie- 
ren sind, laBt sich 

6. die Adorationsszene 
hinzufugen. Dazu kommt schlieBlich 

7. das Motiv des saugenden Muttertieres auf dem anepigraphischen Siegel 
von Abb. 6, das aus Rabbat Moab stammen soil. 

Das SI teste Motiv aus diesem bescheidenen Bildrepertoire 43 ist die ge- 
fltigelte Sonnenscheibe. Auf Abb. 3 steht sie an ganz versteckter S telle, so 


43. Anmerkungshalber sei darauf hingewiesen, daB keines der hier diskutierten moabiti¬ 
schen Siegel ikonographisch an Darstellungen anschlieBt, wie sie auf zwei anepigra- 
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auch auf Abb. 19 und auf dem Siegel des mlky < zr (B 63), dessen Klassi- 
fikation als moabitisch wohl nicht zu halten ist (anders noch Timm 1989a: 
205f Nr. 17). Auf Abb. 1 erscheint sie dann in vollig abstrahierter Form im 
oberen Bildregister (vgl. noch die assyrisch beeinfluBte Wiedergabe auf 
Abb. 20, dort ebenfalls im obersten Bildregister). Das urspriinglich agypti- 
sche Motiv der Fliigelsonne hat also in der moabitischen Siegelkunst 
mancherlei Wandlungen durchlaufen. Einen eindeutigen emblematischen Cha- 
rakter konnte es nicht bewahren, wie seine fast vollige Abstraktion oder seine 
randstandige Darbietung belegen. 

Das ist anders bei der Mondsichel-und-Stem-Darstellung, die auf den kmS- 
Siegeln als einziges Bildmotiv neben der Fliigelsonne zweimal erscheint, 
mehrfach auf weiteren Siegeln ohne kmS -Namen belegt ist und fast immer an 
prominenter Stelle im obersten Bildregister steht (anders nur auf Abb. 
7, 20). Auch wenn bei weitem nicht alle Siegel mit Mondsichel-und-Stem- 
Darstellung, die bislang als “moabitisch” klassifiziert wurden, wirklich aus 
Moab stammen, so hat doch die Mondsichel-und-Stem-Darstellung stets 
einen prominenten Platz in der moabitischen Bildkunst behalten. Diese Beob- 
achtung kann durch den Hinweis unterstiitzt werden, daB auf fast alien moa¬ 
bitischen Adorationsszenen immer auch der Sichelmond erscheint. Von der 
Ikonographie der Siegel her ist in Moab also eher mit einem Mondkult als mit 
einem Sonnenkult zu rechnen. 

Mangels einschlagiger literarischer Quellen ist noch nicht sicher zu sagen, 
welche Vorstellungen man in Moab mit der Darstellung der vierfliigligen Ge¬ 
stalt verband. Ikonographisch haben sich hier das nordsyrische Motiv der ge- 
fliigelten Gestalt und die agyptische Doppelkrone dank Vermittlung phonizi- 
scher Tradition zu einem neuen Ganzen verschmolzen. Dabei sind einige Ein- 
zelheiten der jetzigen Darstellungen noch nicht sicher deutbar: z.B. was die 
Gestalt auf Abb. 3 in den Handen halt Oder ob die Figuren auf Abb. 11 und 
13 eine Gesichtsmaske tragen. Der ikonographische - und damit verbunden 
gewiB auch religiose - EinfluB aus dem phfjnizischen Raum ist jedoch un- 
ubersehbar. Am einfachsten ist er erklarbar, wenn fur dieses Motiv mit “pho- 
nizischen” Werkstatten auf dem Boden Palastinas gerechnet wird. 

Der Mangel an literarischen Quellen erlaubt es auch noch nicht anzugeben, 
was fur Assoziationen oder Vorstellungen mit der Darstellung eines Sphinx 
oder eines Greifen in Moab verbunden waren. Man kann nur vermuten, daB 
damit auf das Konigtum hingewiesen wird. Das Motiv ist auf Abb. 4 in 
spiegelbildlich verdoppelter Form belegt. Sieht man andere Siegel ohne kmS- 


phischen Siegelabdrucken der SB-Zeit bei archaologischen Ausgrabungen in Diban zu- 
tage gekommen sind (Morton 1989: 244ff, 315f Fig. 9-10, 323f; Mussell 1989). Zu 
einem vergleichbaren Hiatus in Ammon vgl. Hiibner, supra , S. 134-135. Ebenso- 
wenig ist ein AnschluB an die ins 7-/6. Jh. zu datierende, agyptische(?) Bulle von el- 
Balu < mdglich (Worschech 1990: 87-90 mit Abb. 26a und Taf. X:l). 
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Namen wie Abb. 7-10 weiterhin fur moabitisch an, dann ist es noch ofter in 
Einzeldarstellung bezeugt. 

Deutlich hebt sich von solcherart Darstellungen die Adorationsszene ab. 
Sie ist bislang noch nicht auf fcmf-Siegeln bezeugt, sondem nur auf beschrif- 
teten Siegeln, die aufgrund ihrer Buchstabenformen oder ihrer Personen- 
namen als moabitisch gelten. Derartige Adorationsdarstellungen bilden wohl 
nicht den Siegeleigner personlich bei seinem Kultvollzug ab, sondem wollen 
wahrscheinlich eine Szene zeigen, in der sich der Siegeleigner wiederfinden 
konnte. Fast alle moabitischen Siegel mit Adorationsszenen weisen im iibri- 
gen auch immer den Sichelmond mit auf. Das kann nur als Reflex eines star- 
ken Einflusses des Mondkultes von HarrSn gedeutet werden, der wahrend der 
assyrischen Expansion nach Syrien-Palastina im 9. und 8. Jh. durch die 
aramaische oder aramaisierte Administration vermittelt wurde. 

Das letzte ikonographische Motiv ist das sonderbare Element auf Abb. 4 
ganz unten, das wohl aus Agypten aus der Zeit des Mittleren Reiches abzulei- 
ten ist. Das Motiv hat zwar Parallelen auf anderen Siegeln, von denen auf- 
falligerweise eines auch aus dem Ostjordanland stammt (s.o. S. 166). Was 
das Bildmotiv im Ostjordanland in der Eisen-II-Zeit besagen soil, ist bislang 
nicht bestimmbar. 

Fazit: Eine typisch moabitische Ikonographie der Siegel laBt sich nach dem 
jetzigen Kenntnisstand noch nicht bieten. Ebensowenig ist es moglich, anepi- 
graphische Siegel eindeutig als moabitisch zu klassifizieren, wenn nicht der 
Fundort eine solche Zuordnung wahrscheinlich macht. Die bislang bekannten 
Bildmotive sind nur ein kleiner Ausschnitt aus dem ikonographischen Reper¬ 
toire, wie es auf ost- und westpalastinischen Siegeln der gleichen Zeit geboten 
wird. Dabei fehlen viele Bildmotive, die sonst auf west- oder ostjordanischen 
Siegeln gut bezeugt sind. Doch sollte man aus dem Fehlen vieler Motive bei 
dem noch so geringen Corpus der moabitischen Siegel keine vorschnellen 
Schliisse ziehen. Bislang kann doch auch positiv gesagt werden, daB keines 
der moabitischen Siegel die einfache Kopie eines westjordanischen Siegels 
ist. Insofem haben die moabitischen Siegelschneider sehr wohl ihre eigenen 
Bildaussagen zu formulieren gewuBt. Was sie im einzelnen damit haben 
ausdriicken wollen, kbnnen hoffentlich eines Tages neue literarische 
Nachrichten, die durch archaologische Arbeit aus dem Boden Moabs noch 
zutage gebracht werden miissen, naher erlautem. 
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USTE DER ABGEBILDETEN SIEGEL 

Die jeweils letztgenannte Angabe in Klammem bezeichnet die Quelle der verwendeten 

Abbildung. 

1. Siegel des kmfyhy , Skaraboid aus dunkelbraunem Sardonyx mit dunklen Adern aus 
Chalzedon, 2,53 x 1,95 x 0,91 cm. Das Siegel soli in Damaskus gekauft worden sein; 
heute in Paris, BN, Coll, de Clercq Nr. 2515 (vgl. B 66; Israel 1987b: Nr. I; Timm 
1989a: 162ffNr. 1). 

2. Siegel des kmSm>S y Skaraboid aus braunem Achat, 1,7 x 1,5 x 1,0 cm. Das Siegel 
wurde in Jerusalem gekauft, heute in Tel Aviv, Slg. S. Harari (Avigad 1970a: Nr. 7; 
vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. IX; Timm 1989a: 166f Nr. 2). 

3. Siegel des kmSsdq , Skaraboid aus Porphyrit, 2,5 x 1,8 x 0,8 cm; Herkunft unbekannt; 
heute im Vorderasiatischen Museum Berlin, Inv. Nr. VA 2826 (Sachau 1896: 1064 
mit Abb.; vgl. Keel 1977: 199, Abb. 143; Israel 1987b: Nr. H; Timm 1989a: 171ff 
Nr. 4). 

4. Siegel des kmSdn , konisches Siegel aus ziegelrotem Kalkstein; angeblich aus Kerak; 
heute in der Slg. V. Barakat (Lemaire 1983: Nr. 11, Tf. 111:11; vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. 
XIX; Timm 1989a: 178f Nr. 5). 

5. Siegel des kmS , Konoid von 1,4 x 1,2 x 2,3 cm aus Alabaster, Durchbohrung im obe- 
ren Ende des Konus. Herkunft unbekannt; heute in Jerusalem, IMJ 73.19.22 (HD 114; 
vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. XIV; Timm 1989a: 180f Nr. 6). 

6. Anepigraphisches Siegel, Diskoid, wahrscheinlich aus Marmor; von V.E.G. Kenna 
1969 in Rabbat-Moab erworben (Kenna 1973; Keel 1980: 113, Abb. 86). 

7. Siegel des *hy$ c , Skaraboid aus hartem, grauem Stein, 1,6 x 2,0 x 0,8 cm; Herkunft 
unbekannt; heute in Jerusalem, IMJ 75.47.145 (HD 119; vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. 
XVni; Timm 1989a: 187f Nr. 9; Zeichnung Hildi Keel-Leu nach Museumsphoto). 

8. Siegel des 5 m/°/, Skaraboid aus braunem und graugelbem Achat, 2,3 x 1,56 x 1,17 
cm; Herkunft unbekannt, heute in Paris, BN, Inv. Nr. 1972.1317.126 (B 62; vgl. 
Israel 1987b: Nr. XXXII; Timm 1989a: 189f Nr. 10). 

9. Siegel des ydl 3 y Skaraboid aus rotem Jaspis, 1,75 x 1,38 x 0,76 cm; heute in Paris, 
BN, Inv. Nr. 1972.1317.130 (B 3; Zeichnung Hildi Keel-Leu nach Photo Jean Du- 
four). 

10. Siegel des m 3 S y Skaraboid aus achatem Jaspis, 1,5 x 1,1 x 0,75 cm; Herkunft unbe¬ 
kannt; heute in Palma de Mallorca, Museo Biblico del Seminario diocesano, Inv. Nr. 
230.108 (Baques-Estape 1976: Nr. 27; vgl. Bordreuil 1986f; Israel 1987b: Nr. XXIV; 
Timm 1989a: 243 Nr. 36). 

11. Siegel des b c lntn y Skaraboid aus rotbuntem Achat, 2,2 x 1,55 x 1,14 cm; Herkunft 
unbekannt; heute in Paris, Louvre, Inv. Nr. MNB 1500 (B 61; vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. 
XVI; Timm 1989a: 194f Nr. 12; Zeichnung Eric Gubel nach B 61 = supra , S. 125, 
Fig. 65). 

12. Siegel des c z 3 , Skaraboid aus Karneol, 2,0 x 1,5 x ? cm; IAA 69-5530, ausgestellt im 
Bet Ussishkin, Kibbutz Dan (Giveon 1961: 38-41 = 1978: 110-116; vgl. Timm 
1989a: 213f Nr. 20; GGG: 221, Abb. 211c). 

13. Siegel des myp c h, Skaraboid aus Karneol, 1,8 x 1,4 x 0,9 mm; Herkunft unbekannt; 
heute in Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum (Avigad 1990; Zeichnung Eric Gubel = 
supra , S. 125, Fig. 64). 

14. Siegel des >ms hspr y Herkunft unbekannt; heute in Jerusalem, IMJ 71.65.177 (HD 1; 
vgl. Naveh 1982: 103, Fig. 89a; Israel 1987b: Nr. V; Timm 1989a: 191ff Nr. 11). 
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15. Siegel des hkm y Skaraboid aus Jaspis, 2,4 x 1,85 x 1,25 cm; Herkunft unbekannt; 
heute in Paris, BN, Inv. Chabouillet, Nr. 1052/2 = K 1830 (B 67; vgl. Israel 1987b: 
Nr. XV; Timm 1989a: 197f Nr. 13; Photo Jean Dufour). 

16. Siegel des m 3 S y Skaraboid aus gelbgrauem Kalkstein, 1,8 x 1,6 x 1,15 cm; Herkunft 
unbekannt; heute in Haifa, Hecht Museum, Inv. Nr. H-920 (Avigad 1989a: Nr. 18; 
Zeichnung Noga Z’evi = Oman, supra , S. 66, Fig. 49). 

17. Siegel des mnSh bn hmlk , Skaraboid aus braunem Achat mit einem weiBen Band, 1,3 
x 1,2 x 0,6 cm; Herkunft und Verbleib unbekannt (Avigad 1963; vgl. Naveh 1982: 
103, Fig. 89b; Israel 1987b: Nr. VH; Timm 1989a: 207ff Nr. 18). 

18. Siegel des pity bn m’S hmzJcr , Skaraboid aus Achat, 2,2 x 1,7 x 0,8 cm; aus einem 
eisen-II-zeitlichen Grab in Umm Udaina im westlichen c Amman, zum Fundkontext 
gehdren noch etliche Objekte des 8.-4. Jhs. v. Chr.; heute im Archaologischen Muse¬ 
um ‘Amman, Inv. Nr. J 14.653 (Abu Taleb 1985; Zayadine 1985b: 157; vgl. Israel 
1987b: Nr. XXV; Timm 1989a: 217ff Nr. 22). 

19. Siegel des r c s, Skaraboid aus Achat; 1,64 x 1,52 x 1,05 cm; Herkunft unbekannt; heu¬ 
te in Paris, Mus6e Biblique de Bible et Terre Sainte, Inv. Nr. 5128 (B 64; vgl. Israel 
1987b: Nr. XXXIV; Timm 1989a: 220 Nr. 23; Zeichnung Hildi Keel-Leu nach Photo 
Jean Dufour). 

20. Siegel des rp 3 y Skaraboid aus rotgeadertem Jaspis; 1,49 x 1,29 x 0,85 cm; Herkunft 
unbekannt, heute in einer Privatsammlung (Bordreuil & Lemaire 1976: Nr. 19, damals 
als hebraisch klassifiziert und ins 8./7. Jh. datiert; vgl. Israel 1987b: Nr. XXX; Timm 
1989a: 221 Nr. 24 [korrigiere die falsche Angabe des Aufbewahrungsortes!]). 
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Preliminary Remarks 

Kurt Galling’s work on the iconography of West Semitic seals was pub¬ 
lished more than fifty years ago (Galling 1941), and a new treatment of the 
subject has been a desideratum for some time now. When Othmar Keel ap¬ 
proached me in 1989 with the proposal of a joint research project of the above 
title, he already had in mind our symposium of some two years later and this 
volume. The present paper is to be viewed in this light, as a forerunner of my 
part of our planned book. It is intended mainly to present in abridged form the 
results of the first stage of the study - the documentation and classification of 
the iconographic material. 1 And when it will have appeared, our book will 
complement and possibly supersede the present study in scope and in its 
treatment of the material. The drawings usually illustrate only one example of 
each phenomenon; 2 where possible, I employed excavated pieces, and in their 
absence - bullae or stamped handles. 

Obviously, the iconography of Hebrew glyptic cannot be studied in isola¬ 
tion, and indeed, in the preparatory stages of the book I collected all the West 
and South Semitic inscribed seals, as well as excavated anepigraphic paral¬ 
lels. While the non-Hebrew material finds little expression in this article, it 
was always influential in the background. 

Most West Semitic personal seals are of unknown provenance, a handicap 
that will forever mar the study of this class. I have referred to the issue of 
authenticity time and again in the discussion of the iconography, particularly 
when the examples at our disposal of a certain motif occur only on unprov- 
enanced seals. Where possible, I resorted to excavated anepigraphic parallels, 
but such efforts alleviate the situation only in part. This unsolvable problem is 
taken up at some length in the conclusions. 


I. Introduction 
1. Classification 

The names, epigraphy, iconography, material, technique, shape and prov¬ 
enance are taken, to differing degrees, into consideration when the origin of a 
West Semitic seal is to be established. 

- The name is the primary criterion for classification if theophorous or 
otherwise characteristic (like Hebrew $pn ). 


1. I acknowledge with thanks the advice and help that Othmar Keel, Andre Lemaire, Tallay 
Oman and Christoph Uehlinger extended to me during the preparation of this paper. 

2. The drawings are not to scale. Each may appear several times. 
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- Epigraphy matches the personal names in many clear-cut cases. If a 
name is equivocal, epigraphy gains in importance, and may serve as the main 
criterion for classification. It has its well-known limits, however, especially 
when the script is ‘lapidary’ (cf. Lemaire, supra, p. 5). Liable to constitute a 
circular argument, to which I shall return, the ‘lapidary’ script is usually 
thought to be an eighth-century feature. 

- Iconography is inapplicable anyway in the case of most Hebrew seals, 
and of some of the others that are aniconic. As to the iconic seals, they may 
show Egypto-Phoenician, Syro-Mesopotamian or ‘local’ traits. If some 
motifs are considered to belong rather exclusively to a certain group, like the 
four-winged uraeus on Judaean seals, this observation was founded in the 
first place on the onomasticon or epigraphy. Theoretically, this could lead in 
turn to identification based on iconography, while in practice it has been 
demonstrated to be impossible in some cases, casting doubt on the potential 
others: if it contradicts the classification of the name or script, iconography is 
often eclipsed by onomastic and epigraphical considerations. The eighth- 
century seal of Milkiram (fig. 81; Avigad 1969: 7; Lemaire 1976: 88) can 
serve as an example: in spite of the four-winged uraeus in the central register 
(see pp. 213-214) it was considered Phoenician because of its name and 
script (alternatively, the script could be Aramaic, perhaps even Hebrew, 
though not characteristically so). It was the motif (see B1.3) that led Avigad 
not to rule out the Hebrew alternative. 

Iconography is apt to be adopted and shared (cf. supra, the contributions 
by Parayre and Oman), a case in point being the two worshippers facing each 
other, an altar or another object between them. This scene is considered by 
some to be characteristically Transjordanian, while epigraphy is equivocal 
enough to permit an Aramaic and perhaps Hebrew attribution (see GGG: §§ 
177, 185; below, subject F5). 3 This means that in classifying anepigraphic 
seals too, iconography has weighty limits. 

- Material, technique and shape may be of classificatory value, e.g. the use 
of chalcedony or the faceted conoidal shape that can help differentiate local 
seals from Mesopotamian or Mesopotamian-inspired ones. The techniques, 
Porada’s four ‘styles’ and a few others, are closely related to the materials, 
and may assist in establishing the origin of a seal. Two rare sealing surface 
shapes, the square (fig. 1) and the doubly-truncated elongated oval (fig. 2), 
are encountered mainly, but not exclusively, among Hebrew seals. Two other 


3. Intuitively this scene may look un-Hebrew indeed: “So far, not a single seal was found, 
that can be securely identified as Hebrew and which carries a pagan cult scene of this 
sort, and it is unlikely that such a seal will ever be found in the future” (Avigad 1977b: 
108, about the seal of Ezra, cf. Oman, supra, p. 67, fig. 59). But in view of the humans 
and divine and semi-divine figures represented, albeit rarely, on Hebrew seals, this scene 
too is not impossible. 
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shapes are the circle (fig. 3) and the very elongated oval (fig. 4). A few 
more shapes exist (e.g. fig. 5) in addition to the usual oval. 4 

- Provenance should be regarded as an auxiliary criterion at most, as more 
than one excavation produced a seal of demonstrably ‘foreign’ script (cf. Le- 
maire, supra, pp. 2-3, and below, note 74). This holds also true for aniconic 
seals, of course. Applied to a coherent group of seals exhibiting distinctive 
common features, the criterion may gain in importance when excavated 
examples point to a restricted geographical distribution. 

All told, the name and script remain the touchstones for the classification 
of most inscribed seals. Where both are indecisive iconography may play a 
certain role; but if they exist at all, cases where the iconographical argument is 
not a circular one must be rare. I concur with Lemaire (supra, p. 6) that such 
seals be rather classified as, say, Phoenician-Aramaic or even Phoenician- 
Aramaic-North Israelite. In the relatively few instances the name and epi¬ 
graphy are decisive but contradictory, some of the seals in question having 
probably belonged to internationals (but cf. Uehlinger, infra, pp. 257ff). 5 

2. Quantities - iconic vs. aniconic seals 

Within my documentation of about 1150 late Iron Age inscribed West 
Semitic stamp seals the number of Hebrew seals and sealings is approaching 
700. In this total are the seals represented by stamped handles and bullae, 6 
and a few dozen unpublished pieces. 7 - 8 The two hoards of Judahite bullae, 
that from the City of David (Shiloh 1986) and that published by Avigad 
(1986a) represent together over 200 seals; none of these bullae was made by a 
known seal. 9 Statistically, this fact is instructive - it suggests that the seals 
known today are but a fraction of the original production. 

Returning to the less than 700 Hebrew seals, close to 500 are aniconic or 
nearly aniconic. About three quarters of the latter, towards 370, bear merely 
the familiar two lines of script separated by a double or single line or by 
nothing at all. This biregistral layout was also current, though much less 


4. ‘Ad hoc’ seals, like those of tbSlm, IR 136, or driyhw bn f z..., HD 86, are a class for 
itself. 

5. Such as the seal of S'np (S ( nf) bn nby (HD 85), an Arab with a Judean seal, or bqit bt 
( bdyrh, an Ammonite(?) with a Hebrew seal (Lemaire, supra, pp. 12,20 and note 22). 

6. The Imlk handles being counted as two seals, but see Lemaire 1981. 

7. These figures may be distorted by undetected forgeries, for which see pp. 245-246. 

8. Avigad in 1987 (a: 195) counted just over 600, including a few exilic and post-exilic 
pieces not considered here. 

9. Avigad suggested that a bulla published by Bordreuil & Lemaire (1976: no. 21) was 
made with a seal he himself published (1989b: no. 6). If this is so, this would be the 
first such match. 
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widespread, in other scripts, like in the Ammonite seal of Adoninur (CAI40; 
cf. Hiibner, supra, p. 157, fig. 2). The rest of the seals considered aniconic, 
about 130, should better be labelled not entirely epigraphic, as they contain a 
floral register divider (or, rarely, a border design), mostly stylized. This 
leaves us with under 200 iconic seals, less than 30% of the total, some with 
merely a branch or bird as space filler. 

One would assume human or anthropomorphic figures to be the least com¬ 
mon motifs on Hebrew seals, and indeed they adorn only some 30 pieces 
(another four portray human-headed fantastic animals). But even rarer are 
celestial bodies, only about a dozen. 

It is this aniconic trend that must have motivated the more talented seal cut¬ 
ters to pay great attention to calligraphy and elaborate the register divider of 
the bipartite inscribed seal, the most common layout, into something 
approaching iconism. 

As Avigad had shown (1986a: 118; already 1958a: 76, 81), the Hebrew 
artists in the eighth century produced more iconic seals than their seventh- 
century successors. This may be gleaned from the 4:1 majority of iconic seals 
of royal functionaries in the eighth century, and is manifest in the small pro¬ 
portion of iconic seals among the bullae from the city of David and from 
Avigad’s hoard, dated about 600. 

3. Chronology 

Quite a few seals can be dated only broadly to the eighth to seventh cen¬ 
turies (Avigad 1986a: 113), the short seal-legends often lacking chrono- 
logically-significant letters. Palaeography serves in many cases as a terminus 
post at best, as the script of the seals may have been archaistic, honorific so to 
speak, or stiff because of the hard stone, lending the script a false senior air. 
(The script of many other seals is cursive of course, even in hardstone, 
imitating the ink inscriptions of their time.) It is to be asked whether seals 
with ‘lapidary’ script, that are usually ascribed to the eighth century, are cor¬ 
rectly dated. Although Lemaire addressed this issue in our symposium (see 
his remarks on pp. 5-6), the subject was not specifically on the agenda, and is 
not treated in any length here. 

The starting point for the chronology of Hebrew seals is the pieces men¬ 
tioning the names of sovereigns or other personalities known from the biblical 
text (Epigraphically, their value is not to be over-estimated, as they have to 
be considered with other contemporary inscribed media.) Royal seals have 
not survived, but five functionaries mentioned the names of their sovereigns 
on their seals. These are Shema 4 , Abiyaw and Shubnayaw, Eshna > and 
Yehozarah son of Hilqiyahu who mention Jeroboam II of Israel (787-747) 
and Uzziah (ca. 773-735), Ahaz (742-726) and Hezekiah (725-697) of Judah 
respectively (figs. 22-23, 29,109,148). We have no royal names for the 
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seventh century, but the hoard of bullae published by Avigad (1986a) is dated 
c. 600 by the sealings of Baruch son of Neriah the scribe (fig. 14) and 
Jerahmeel son of the king (Avigad 1978c). Less certain identifications are dis¬ 
cussed by Avigad (1986a: note 164) and Schneider (1988; 1991). 

We speak of a series originating in the second half of the ninth century (cf. 
Hiibner, supra, pp. 131-132,150-151). Cross (1962: note 12) dated the seal, 
of unknown provenance, of Sm ( yhw bn ( zryhw (fig. 118) to the ninth 
century on palaeographical grounds, mainly the shape of mem. Interestingly, 
the iconography of this seal is unique in Hebrew glyptic, but whether or not it 
is characteristically archaic remains to be seen. I dated to this time the seal of 
> b > , not necessarily a Hebrew one, found near Ekron in Philistia (Sass 1983). 
Several others are considered early, but the bulk of the series is thought to 
belong to the eighth to seventh centuries. 

Keel & Uehlinger (GGG: chapters 7-8) would attribute to the ninth and 
eighth centuries (termed Iron Age II B) local seals and other products with 
Egypto-Phoenician iconography, and to the later eighth to seventh (Iron Age 
II C) those with Assyrian and/or Syrian iconography. This is most probably 
correct, not excluding, however, the possibility of continued Phoenician in¬ 
spiration on the local imagery of the late eighth, seventh and sixth centuries 
(cf. next paragraph and GGG: § 203). 

4. Israel and Judah 

Even though the term ‘Hebrew’ for Judahite or Israelite seals might be 
considered inadequate, I need to wait a little longer before feeling confident 
enough to forsake it in other than the clearest cases. As to the differences be¬ 
tween Israelite, or North Israelite and Judahite glyptic, 10 there are the seals 
with royal names and the theophorous components -yw and -yhw to guide 
us, but the latter are not always consistent (e.g., the name of king Uzziah of 
Judah, figs. 23,148, ends in -yw; cf. Avigad 1986a: 116; 1987a: 197). 
Phoenician influence is considered to be at the same time more ‘Israelite’ and 
more eighth-century, while some motifs seem more Judahite, perhaps also 
more seventh-century. But this is still a moot point: what about Phoenician 
elements in Judaean glyptic of the late ninth to eighth centuries, and the sev¬ 
enth? The four seals of eighth-century royal Judaean functionaries are instruc¬ 
tive (cf. Uehlinger, infra, p. 285). In two, the cachets of Abiyaw, official of 
Uzziah (fig. 148) and Eshna\ official of king Ahaz (fig. 147), the 
iconography is Phoenician, while on the seal of the other official of Uzziah, 
Shubnayaw (figs. 132,151), it is mixed, Phoenician and Assyrianizing. 
The fourth and latest (fig. 22) is aniconic. Phoenician cultural inspiration 
could have certainly been exerted at times when Judah was under Northern 


10. Lemaire (e.g. 1990a), among others, has taken up the subject of Israelite iconography. 
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political influence, such as the reigns of Athaliah (845-840, 2 Kings 11) or 
Joash of Israel (802-787, 2 Kings 14:15-16), but not necessarily only then. 


II. Motifs, scenes, layouts 
1. Additional criteria of classification 

Before proceeding to the iconic subject-matter of the Hebrew seals, I wish 
to enumerate five criteria not mentioned above. 11 

1. Layout of sealing surface 

a. undivided (figs. 5-7) 

b. bipartite (figs. 8-13, 32-46)^ 

c. tripartite (figs. 14-21) 

d. quadriregistral (figs. 22-23) 13 

2. Layout of text 

a. no special space - dispersed (fig. 24) 14 

b. no special space - curving along edge (fig. 25)^ 

c. register/column - (figs. 26, 27)^ 

d. = a + c - exceeding bounds of exergue (fig. 28)^ 


11. Yet further criteria include: 1. the number of sealing surfaces, up to five, but in He¬ 
brew seals not more than two (e.g. figs. 132 + 151); 2. axis of the picture and/or 
legend in relation to the sealing surface, latitudinal (fig. 21), longitudinal (fig. 20) 
or equal (fig. 3); 3. view of motif - in profile (most), en face (figs. 138, 142, 
144), from above (cf. pi. 1:5). 

12. Bi- and tripartite seals can have registers or columns; all known quadripartite seals are 
registral. Register dividers may or may not be present (compare figs. 9,13, 20 with 
most others); columns are usually undivided. The relative widths, or heights of the 
registers/columns are to be accounted for - e.g. exergual is a biregistral seal of certain 
proportions. 

13. A few more layouts exist, mostly not in Hebrew seals. 

14. A subgroup being bn flanking the motif in the central, pictorial register of the text- 
picture-text arrangement (figs. 42, 45). This feature is particularly popular in Am¬ 
monite seals, e.g. B 73, 74 (= Hiibner, supra , p. 159, fig. 22). The position of bn in 
fig. 15 is unique. 

15. Layouts a and b occur in undivided sealing surfaces and in pictorial registers. In some 
non-Hebrew seals the legend, no special space allocated, runs in an uninterrupted 
straight line (or lines) in the field (e.g. G 115) 

16. Text being the only component of the register or column, otherwise we are dealing 
with layout a or b. The figures illustrate convex and concave texts only. Two convex 
text columns may give the impression of running around the whole edge, but true, 
coin-like circumscriptions are in fact known only from a few Ammonite seals, e.g. 
Hiibner, supra , p. 158, fig. 13. 
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3. Text-picture relationships in registral/columnar layout 18 

a. text-picture, picture-text, text-text (figs. 8-11, 13, 32-46) 

b. text-text-text and the tripartite combinations of text and picture, six in all (figs. 
14-21) 19 

c. text-text-text-text, picture-text-text-picture (figs. 22-23), picture-text-picture- 
picture (if fig. 81 is Hebrew) 

4. Status of subject 20 

a. scene 

b. sub-scene, e.g. enthroned deity in fig. 155 

c. agglomerate of motifs, interrelationship unknown (fig. 138) 

d. sole or dominant motif or virtual scene (Sm c tydyr^m lion) 

e. motif in a, b, c; secondary motif in d 

f. motif as space filler (figs. 60, 108) 

g. motif as border design 

h. motif as register divider 

5. Specific arrangements 21 

a. antithetic/doubled motif (fig. 29) 

b. tite-biche and reversed arrangements (fig. 30) 22 

c. frieze (fig. 31) 

2. Register dividers and border designs 

Because of the importance of the owner’s name most seals are registral or 
columnar (delimited or not), allocating a well-defined space to the inscription. 
Seals containing no decoration other than a register divider or border were 
classified as aniconic. This is obvious when the delimitation consists of a 
single or double line. But it becomes an arbitrary grouping with no few elabo¬ 
rate dividers and borders, geometric or vegetal; some of these evolved into 
motifs in their own right, almost virtual scenes (e.g. fig. 54; see also the 


17. On some non-Hebrew seals the name exceeds in a straight line the bounds of the ex¬ 
ergue; see G 130, 135. 

18. In seals where each register or column (to be listed from top or from right) contains 
either text or a picture but not both. The direction of writing varies in columnar seals. 

19. The seventh arrangement, picture-picture-text, is unknown, with the exception of the 
seal of y\jn , mentioned in note 85. The picture-picture-picture arrangement is to be 
found in non-Hebrew seals with dispersed legend, e.g. B 12 (= Gubel, supra , p. 117, 
fig. 38), and on the anepigraphic face of bifacial seals like fig. 138. 

20. ‘Subject* is used here as a term embracing ‘scene’ and ‘motif. 

21. A and b are rare in inscribed Hebrew seals, but were common in local anepigraphic 
glyptic of the tenth and ninth centuries. The antithetic arrangement is characteristic of 
Phoenician glyptic, and most of its occurrences in Hebrew seals are on pieces of Phoe¬ 
nician make or influence. 

22. See also the discussion of fig. 61 (motif A3.1). 
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discussion of fig. 58). Certain seals are borderline cases in an additional sense 
- are they to be classified as bi- or as triregistral? 23 ’ 24 

Nearly three fourths of the Hebrew seals are oval, latitudinal, with a single 
border line and biregistral layout (see p. 197) and a majority has a bilinear 
register divider. This delimitation is also popular in longitudinal seals, ex- 
ergual and triregistral. Other seals are undivided (fig. 32). Mono- and trilinear 
dividers exist too (figs. 33-34 and cf. Weippert 1979: 174), the former 
mostly, the latter exclusively in Hebrew seals, all latitudinal and biregistral 
save one (Wolfe & Sternberg 1989: no. 11). As noted, the Hebrew seal cutter 
compensated with calligraphy, elaborate border designs, and especially with 
register dividers, for the aniconism preferred by most customers. A few 
examples follow: 

Figs. 4, 35-37 display a design which looks like a double-ended ( ankh or 
stand. If cut in half, both variants, the one with loop ends and the one with 
fan-shaped ends, resemble depictions of this device on local seals (Uehlinger 
1990). That our design could not have had a real existence lends support to 
Uehlinger’s proposal that in certain combinations, even though ‘one-ended’, 
a symbol rather than an actual cult object was intended. Fig. 36 appears to 
combine the motif under discussion with the thunderbolt, and if this is indeed 
so, we are faced with a ‘first’ in Judahite iconography, smuggling in by the 
back door, so to speak, the symbol of the storm god. The dividers in figs. 38- 
39 25 may also be variations on the ‘ ( ankh/ stand’ theme. Conversely, although 
it looks like two joined candelabra supports, a floral motif is probably to be 
preferred for fig. 38, in line with figs. 43-45. 

Fig. 40 shows a divider in the shape of two lotus buds growing from a 
central element, fairly popular in pre-exilic Hebrew seals (nearly thirty 
examples) and occurring sporadically elsewhere (e.g. Jakob-Rost 1975: no. 
186 Iqwsgbr [mlk > d\m). A crisply-cut unprovenanced piece (fig. 41) shows 
open lotus flowers instead of the buds (see also motif A3.1). 26 

Two back-to-back curves, with pomegranates, papyrus flowers etc. at 
their ends (fig. 42) constitute another group. Other types of biconcave div¬ 
iders have fleurs de lys, pomegranates etc. growing between their ends (figs. 


23. This uncertainty pertains to geometric and vegetal dividers/central registers, not to ani¬ 
mal and human or anthropomorphic motifs of course (compare fig. 8 with fig. 96). 

24. Or tricolumnar: should the central motif in fig. 54 be viewed horizontally or verti¬ 
cally? The seals with a human figure flanked by two lines of script are obviously tri¬ 
columnar, i.e. longitudinal with a vertical axis, the seal having to be turned sideways 
in order to be read. Note the different directions of the legends in figs. 133 and 148. 

25. Provenanced examples are not known. 

26. Positive about the genuineness of the seal, Avigad (1981: 303), related this motif to 
the lotus-bud divider. 
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43-45 27 ). A unique, inexplicable biconcave divider can be seen in fig. 46, an 
unprovenanced seal. 28 

We have seen that most register dividers are biconcave (only the lotus-bud 
divider is somewhat convex), hence the phenomenon, unmatched in non- 
Hebrew seals, of the text lines curving inwards (fig. 27; cf. 2.1.2). Curving 
outwards, parallel to the edge, they are found on Hebrew and non-Hebrew 
seals of various layouts (figs. 26, 62; Avigad 1977a: fig. 1). 

The border of very many West Semitic seals consists of a frame-line 
(others have no border at all), and more than fifty seals with a double line 
(figs. 47-48) are known, all Hebrew (in the Hecht Museum, Haifa, is an 
unpublished Hebrew seal with a triple-line border). The dot border (figs. 49- 
50) was less popular, with fewer than twenty examples, and all, save a single 
Ammonite seal (CAI 102), 29 are Hebrew. The dot border is usually delimited 
with a single line on the inside, and in a few unprovenanced cases by a 
double line or by none at all. Several Hebrew and other West Semitic seals 
have a rope, or ladder border (fig. 51), and this device is not uncommon in 
anepigraphic Phoenician seals, mainly of the Persian Period. Two Hebrew 
seals of unknown provenance (fig. 52) sport a pomegranate border (see also 
Lemaire, supra, p. 18, note 20). 


3. Motifs and scenes 30 

This section is arranged by motif, and only seals with scenes containing 
human or anthropomorphic figures (section F) are grouped by scene. In 
dealing with the other few scenes it seemed more practical to list them accord¬ 
ing to their various motifs. These scenes are: 

1. Uraeus or bird on flower 

2. Animal or fantastic being facing a plant, stand etc. 

3. Ibex suckling young 

4. Animal contest (lion chasing ibex) 


27. In crispness the latter recalls fig. 41; see section H. 

28. It may help clarify the original shape of a damaged divider on a broken bulla, A 140. 

29. It is the dot border that led HUbner (supra, p. 143) to question the Ammonite attribu¬ 
tion of the seal. That it cannot be Hebrew is borne out by the script. 

30. See section II. 1.4. Omitted from this discussion were Egyptian hieroglyphs, ( ankh 
and stand-shaped motifs (many examples), and dots as decorative devices and space 
fillers. 
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A Plants 

A1 Palm tree and palmette 
A1.1 Palm tree 

The only more or less realistic palm tree, flanked by two persons (see F5), is 
to be found on the reverse of the seal of fylqyhw bn pdy (fig. 53), and there 
exists a good comparison to the scene and its style in an anepigraphic seal 
from Tell en-Na$beh (Na$beh I: pi. 55:63; cf. Schroer 1987b: 212-213). 
These seals share features with the Lyre Player group (Boardman 1990 with 
previous bibliography). A 205 is a broken anepigraphic bulla showing what 
appears to be a palm tree with bunches of dates. If correctly understood, the 
motif may be compared to Neo-Imperial renderings like Collon 1987: no. 
773. Naturalistic palm trees are also rare in other inscribed West Semitic 
seals. 

A1.2 Stylized, ‘Proto-Aeolic’ tree 

The hoard of bullae published by Avigad contained two or three such pieces 
(A 116 = fig. 54, A 137, probably A 206) but they are broken and their re¬ 
storation is not final. Should these impressions be viewed horizontally? That 
the text runs horizontally is not in itself reason to turn the picture the same 
way, cf. note 24. But could not an elaborate, double-ended register divider 
have been intended, somewhat like fig. 37? There are no non-Hebrew 
examples. 

A1.3 Palmette with trunk 

So common on metal bowls, ivories etc., this motif is seldom found in He¬ 
brew (fig. 55) and other inscribed West Semitic seals. It also appears on 
B 58 (fig. 124), unique in several aspects. 

A1.4 Trunkless palmette 

It is common in Hebrew seals (fig. 56) and rare in all others. 31 Befitting 
tree-tops, nearly all the palmettes figure in the upper registers of triregistral 
seals. Palmettes in the bottom register (e.g. A 75) are exceptions, and to 
them should probably be added a motif in the same place, but reversed, in 
fig. 67, in a seemingly tete-beche arrangement. 

A 1.5 Proto-Aeolic capital 

Proto-Aeolic capitals appear on three Hebrew seals of unknown provenance, 
one in nearly mint condition (fig. 57, pi. 1:2; cf. section H) and two worn 


31. In fact only a few nondescript devices in a couple of non-Hebrew seals, if not mal¬ 
formed winged disks, may have been intended as palmettes (like in the bottom register 
of the seal of kmSsdq y Timm, supra , p. 192, fig. 3; cf. also the seal of mlkrm , fig. 
81). 
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specimens. Even though unfamiliar, 32 the separate depiction of a capital is in 
itself insufficient as an argument against the authenticity of these seals: 
if the trunkless palmette is so popular, why not a column- or pilaster-less 
capital? 

A2 Branch 

Did this motif symbolize a goddess for all seal owners who used it (cf. 
Hestrin 1987; 1991; Schroer 1987b; 1989: 96-113), or did some of them 
select it simply for its ‘aniconism’ (cf. also Uehlinger, infra, p. 275)? 33 

- As sole motif it appears on two seals (fig. 58). The illustrated seal 
serves as a good example for the importance the register divider gained in 
Hebrew glyptic: it overshadows the motif. In this status - as sole motif - the 
branch does not occur on non-Hebrew seals. 

-As a component in the scene ‘quadruped or composite being facing 
branch’ (or stand etc.) it is very common on Near Eastern stamp seals, but its 
only occurrence in Hebrew glyptic is on the seal of spn nryhw (fig. 59), 
faced by an ibex (section D2). 

- As space filler (fig. 60) the branch is found on bipartite, otherwise 
aniconic Hebrew seals, in a similar role as the bird (motif C6). 

A3 Flower 
A3.1 Lotus flower 

- As sole or main motif (fig. 61) it can be seen on three Hebrew 
examples; as all are unprovenanced there is no firm basis for discussion. This 
motif is not unexpected, however, and the lotus bud is very popular in He¬ 
brew register dividers (fig. 40). 34 The seal in fig. 61 is unusual in almost 
everything - in the occurrence of the lotus flower and rosette, doubling of the 
latter, reversed palmette ( tete-beche with the flower?) and in the undivided tri- 
registral layout. 35 


32. Architectural motifs are extremely rare in West Semitic seals. An obelisk adorns one 
(CAI 12), but unlike the capital the obelisk is an independent element, well known in 
Egyptian glyptic. A two-dimensional ivory capital was discovered at Samaria (Samaria- 
Sebaste 2: 42, pi. 22:1), and the excavators assumed it was part of a composition. 

33. An anepigraphic seal from Lachish (Lachish ID: 365; cf. note 86) has a branch-like 
tree in an adoration scene, whose focus is a female deity. See the most recent dis¬ 
cussion of Keel & Uehlinger in GGG: § 193 with fig. 323. The goddess is not to be 
found on inscribed Hebrew seals and she is not very common on other inscribed West 
Semitic seals. 

34. Regrettably, the only seal with lotus flowers in the same role, fig. 41, comes from 
the antiquities market as well. 

35. Another seal with this motif (pi. 11:9) belongs to what may be called the tasteful 
group, see section H. The flower in this seal has a close parallel on a cosmetic palette, 
Barag 1985: fig. 12, pi. 45:5, also from the antiquities market. 
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-As a component in the scene ‘child on flower’ (fig. 62) the flower, 
assumed to be a lotus, cannot always be identified as such. There are three 
Hebrew examples, all of unknown provenance, and in the one illustrated here 
the human figure is flanked by two falcon-headed deities also squatting on 
flowers (see subjects F3 and F7.2). It could have been the child that gave the 
Phoenician artist the idea to place various beings on flowers. 36 * 37 Four¬ 
winged uraei on flowers (fig. 64) are depicted on two Hebrew seals. 

A flower resembling the Babylonian ‘cactus’ (Porada 1947: 151; Collon 
1987: 83) appears twice on Hebrew seals (figs. 63, 65), though a lotus 
flower may have been intended. 38 Rendered in such a general manner, it can¬ 
not be regarded as a distinct Babylonian-inspired element. On one of the seals 
(fig. 63, Reifenberg 1950: no. 12) the figure holds the ‘cactus’ in its hand, 
while in fig. 65 this motif, doubled, embellishes the register divider, the seal 
being perhaps the only Hebrew specimen thus decorated (see the discussion 
of fig. 46). 

A3.2 Rosette 

So common in the Judaean seventh-century stamp (fig. 66; see GGG: § 
204), it is otherwise surprisingly rare in Hebrew glyptic. In non-Hebrew 
seals the rosette, if this is what the ancients intended to depict, is usually com¬ 
posed of six or eight dots encircling a central one, like in fig. 67. A similar 
rosette adorns the sound-box of the lyre in the seal of m ( dnh (pi. II:13). 39 

A4 Pomegranate 

Much less common in Hebrew glyptic than one might expect from a popular 
vegetal motif (and almost absent from the other West Semitic seals), the 
pomegranate appears mainly in register dividers and border designs (figs. 
68-70). 


36. Once (B 5 = Gubel, supra, p. 117, fig. 40) even a lion is squatting on a flower in a 
most uncomfortable position. In a similar way the four-winged scarab appears on two 
Phoenician(?) seals (B 10; Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 294), where the flower 
evolved into a kind of pole. Perhaps related is the bird on a pole or standard with floral 
finial, particularly common behind the human figure on seals showing a ‘king’ with 
staff (e.g. G 135 = Gubel, supra, pp. 119-120, figs. 50-52; cf. F4.1). While none of 
these is Hebrew, the bird is similarly positioned behind the main figure on a Hebrew 
seal, considered Moabite by some (fig. 63; cf. E3), with different subject-matter. 

37. Outside this scene the Egypto-Phoenician lotus flower is rare on non-Hebrew seals. 

38. This motif is not too widespread on other West Semitic seals (cf. Httbner, supra, p. 
146). It appears once on a stamp seal with South Semitic inscription (Sass 1991: 50), 
this time in an unquestionably Babylonian scene. 

39. See section H for this seal. An unpublished Hebrew seal in the Hecht Museum, a re¬ 
markably tasteful piece, has the rosette as its sole motif. 
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B Invertebrates, reptiles, fish 40 
B1 Uraeus 

The Egyptian uraeus entered the Near Eastern imagery in the second millen¬ 
nium, and its popularity did not abate in the first, when it figured mainly in 
Phoenician or Phoenician-inspired art. Many of its representations are 
winged, and it were the Hebrews who adopted the winged version most vig¬ 
orously. The four-winged uraeus was particularly popular, and, with very 
few exceptions, this variety is in fact exclusively Hebrew. 41 

Bl.l Unwinged uraeus 

It is found quite often in Phoenician seals, and is less popular in Hebrew 
glyptic. Alone or duplicated, it may hover about or hang from the image it 
was meant to protect (figs. 71-73). 42 

- A uraeus frieze 43 appears on the seal of bsy (fig. 74), perhaps on that 
of Spf (fig. 12); its location on the latter, in a kind of top exergue, is most 
unusual. The uraeus frieze is uncommon in the other groups of inscribed 
seals too. 

B1.2 Two-winged uraeus 

With wings spread forward, it is known on only one Hebrew seal, from 
Lachish (fig. 75). 44 

The uraeus with outstretched, sometimes asymmetric wings (fig. 76) ap¬ 
pears on three Hebrew seals, two of which may be by the same hand (Avigad 
1954b: 148). 45 These Hebrew uraei appear in the bottom register of triregis- 
tral seals. Perhaps this is dictated by the plano-convex outline of the being 
with its upturned wings. 


40. Including winged uraei and beetles. 

41. In the next section, B2, the uraeus is compared to the beetle, a motif of similar promi¬ 
nence in Hebrew glyptic. 

42. In several cases, none of them Hebrew, it hangs from the kilt of a griffin or from the 
garment of a walking person (one example, the seal of Pataisi, HD 41, was found in 
Samaria). 

43. Compare the bird frieze, C6. 

44. The same motif, doubled and executed in a different technique, is depicted on the seal 
of ’l^mr from Megiddo (Megiddo I: pi. 67:34), which is more likely to be Phoenician 
than Hebrew, and on very few others. 

45. Asymmetric are also the wings of a mysterious headless being with a bird’s tail like a 
winged sun’s on the seal HD 117 (cf. Parayre, supra, p. 48, fig. 47), possibly a 
Moabite seal. A pair of two-winged uraei(?) in tite-biche arrangement, with sun disks 
on their heads, are depicted on the seal of Hh'm (CAI 10; cf. Lemaire, supra, p. 23, 
fig. 7), considered Ammonite by some. But neither the Ammonite attribution nor the 
identification of the beings in question is final. 
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B1.3 Four-winged uraeus 

It is usually the sole motif (for an exception see fig. 78 and motif Gl.l). 
More often than not the four-winged uraeus figures in triregistral seals, as 
noted; there it normally occupies the top register (figs. 77-78), never the 
bottom register. It looks as if it had been considered inappropriate to have 
one’s name written above this symbol; the being was meant to hover over the 
name, providing divine protection. Why this did not apply to the two-winged 
uraeus remains to be explained; form seems to have played a more important 
role with the latter whereas substance dictated the position of the former. 

In some triregistral seals with four-winged uraeus the top register is 
higher, occupying up to half the space; on other occasions the artist preferred 
the more spacious exergual layout (fig. 79, pi. 1:3), 46 but then the exergue 
could not accommodate the owner’s name, and part of it had to be scattered in 
empty spaces in the upper field. This, we see, was acceptable. 

Like the sun child, the scarab and other motifs, the four-winged uraeus is 
positioned twice on a flower or palmette (fig. 80). The layout of the unillus¬ 
trated seal (HD 37) is unique, though the name appears below the motif in 
accordance with what I assume to be the rule. The overall layout of fig. 80, 
as well of that of another bulla from the same lot (A 200), is not clear. 

In the British Museum is an anepigraphic triregistral seal with a four¬ 
winged uraeus as its central motif (BM 102609). The winged cobra, with 
horns and coiled tail, occupies the central register, ‘permissible’ even if the 
seal were Hebrew, for there is no owner’s name. Although there is statistical 
probability that we are dealing with a ‘Hebrew’ seal, I think this is not so. 

The seal of Milkiram (fig. 81, pi. 1:4) is not of straightforward Hebrew 
attribution (see section I.l). 47 Interestingly, the name of Milkiram is written 
above the uraeus. Several long-forgotten identical bulla impressions from 
Nineveh (Layard 1853: 155, bottom center [upside down] and left) display a 
four-winged uraeus wearing what seems a double Egyptian crown, with an 
illegible legend below. That these impressions were made with a non-Hebrew 
(Phoenician or Aramaic) seal is hinted by a second impression on each of 
these bullae (BM 84540-7, 84575) of the seal of ‘Atar'ezer (Barnett 1967a: 
5*, pi. 7:4). Unlike the S- or Z-shaped bodies on certainly-Hebrew seals, the 
uraei on the Nineveh and Milkiram examples, as well as the uraeus on BM 
102609, have a coiled tail. This could perhaps differentiate between the Heb¬ 
rew and non-Hebrew renderings. 


46. A yet unpublished handle, stamped with the same seal, comes from Y. Shiloh’s exca¬ 
vations in the City of David, Jerusalem. 

47. Like one four-winged beetle (fig. 87) the uraeus is flanked by ( ankh signs. 
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B2 Beetle 

The beetle, mainly the winged variety, is among the most popular motifs in 
Hebrew glyptic, on par with the winged uraeus. Although these two share 
more than one layout, there are some marked differences. In contrast to the 
four-winged uraeus the beetle, also the four-winged variety, was a favourite 
motif of Israel’s neighbours too, with the Ammonites more than with anyone 
else. 

B2.1 Wingless beetle 

The only example occurs on the seal of V bn hts (fig. 82), which is unique 
among the Hebrew seals in many aspects of its iconography (see F7.1). The 
wingless beetle is also rare in non-Hebrew glyptic. 48 

B2.2 Two-winged beetle 

On a few Hebrew seals with a latitudinal axis (fig. 83) the two-winged 
beetle appears in the upper of two registers. 49 It should be noted that two¬ 
winged (or, for that matter, four-winged) uraei do not figure in inscribed 
latitudinal seals. 

In longitudinal seals, most of which are exergual or triregistral, the two¬ 
winged beetle nearly always occupies the exergue or bottom register. This 
could have been due to practical considerations: the proportions of the insect 
and the - seemingly obligatory - up-curving wings. Only one of these seals is 
possibly Hebrew, the seal of ( $n l (fig. 84). 50 The unprovenanced seal of 
Manasseh, the King’s Son (fig. 85), has a straight-winged beetle in the top 
register, either suspect or an monographic ‘first’. 51 

B2.3 Four-winged beetle 

Several anepigraphic examples with a latitudinal main axis are known, such 
as the bullae from Samaria, impressed with the same seal (fig. 86), and a 
very similar, unprovenanced seal published by Tushingham (1970). On how 
an inscription, dwarfed by the motif (or virtual scene), would have been fitted 


48. It appears on the seal of bn^ki?) (G 102), a Phoenician seal, and perhaps on one or 
two others. 

49. In a few non-Hebrew latitudinal seals, exergual or with an undivided field, like B 89, 
it may hover freely. 

50. Cf. Lemaire, supra , p. 17 with fig. 26; Millard (1991: pi. 156) takes the eighth-cen¬ 
tury script of this seal to be Ammonite or Hebrew. For this motif in non-Hebrew 
seals see B 5 (= Gubel, supra , p. 117, fig. 40) and HD 98. 

51. In the same location, but not rendering, the insect is to be found on a few Phoenician 
seals, e.g. G 103. It occurs also in the top and bottom registers in tite-biche arrange¬ 
ment, as on the anepigraphic seals, Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 276 and Musee 
Biblique de Bible et Terre Sainte in Paris, no. 5123 (unpublished). In such an arrange¬ 
ment the upper motif relates to the frame of the seal in the same way as the lower. 
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in one may learn from the Aramaic or Ammonite seal, with a round face, of 
*1ntn (CAI 32). There are no inscribed latitudinal seals with four-winged 
uraei, as noted. 

On longitudinal seals, as befits its volume, the four-winged beetle usually 
occupies most of the field, in the center or at the top. Of the five such Hebrew 
seals (several others are known), two (figs. 87, 88) 52 are exergual. Two 
are triregistral, one of them (fig. 89; cf. Lemaire 1981: esp. 57*) without 
dividers, the other (fig. 90) divided and the beetle is flanked by two birds. 53 
In layout it is comparable to seals with a four-winged uraeus, cf. fig. 77. 
The layout of the fifth (HD 47) is not clear and the symbol seems to stand on 
a pedestal. 

These seals reflect different solutions to the task of fitting the voluminous 
symbol and two words into a limited space. In the first example the name of 
the owner is written in the exergue, while the letters of his father’s name are 
scattered between the upper wings of the beetle, in a fashion similar to the ex¬ 
ergual seals with four-winged uraeus (see fig. 79). 

In contrast to the seals portraying a tetrapterous uraeus, the similarly- 
winged beetle could be depicted underneath the legend (fig. 89 and HD 47). 
There are, however, no Hebrew triregistral seals with dividers 54 that show a 
four-winged beetle in the central register, a common occurrence in Ammonite 
glyptic (see note 53). 

Christoph Uehlinger (personal communication) offered the following view 
about the significance of the human-headed beetle (fig. 88) in an Israelite 
context: “As long as the local glyptic, anepigraphic seals included, does not 
provide us with comparanda (contrast Phoenician ivories), the seal of blth 
should best be regarded as a Phoenician import that received a Hebrew in¬ 
scription. This could imply that the owner found the motif appealing, and it 
may well have had a religious meaning for him. The addition of a human head 
gives the beetle, symbol of the rising sun, a more personal (feminine?) 
aspect. This would certainly fit the general tendency of eighth-century Israel¬ 
ite art towards solar symbolism. However, as long as it remains isolated in its 


52. A copy, presumed genuine, of the latter was donated to the Israel Museum a few years 
ago (IMJ 89.115.76; Israel Museum News 2/89 [August-December 1989], 8). The art¬ 
ist - he was one indeed - did not fully understand the ancient motif and text he was 
copying. 

53. See motif C6 on the birds. This is the only such composition in Hebrew seals (in 
fig. 87 the beetle is flanked by two ( ankhs). In Ammonite glyptic the four-winged 
beetle is usually accompanied by standards (Httbner, supra, p. 147 with figs. 16, 19, 
23), and it is an animal head that the birds are escorting (see ibid., pp. 139, 148 and 
150 with figs. 1, 7). 

54. And none whatsoever except fig. 89. 
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local context, it cannot be properly understood within the Israelite religious 
environment” (cf. Uehlinger, infra , pp. 276-277). 

Asked about the relationship between scarab and uraeus, Uehlinger, in a 
letter of 9 November 1991, commented: “The beetle is clearly a metaphor for 
the movement and constant regeneration (f}pr) of the sun. Its representation 
on seals does not mean the real, flying insect. In contrast, the winged uraei, 
even though similarly belonging to the realm of solar symbolism, were per¬ 
ceived as actual beings, or attribute beings, in Yahweh’s heavenly environ¬ 
ment, as the seraphim in Isaiah 6 show. This may explain why these crea¬ 
tures, indicating the presence of Yahweh, were unlikely to have been depicted 
underneath one’s name” (on the role of the uraeus, or seraph, in Hebrew 
iconography see Keel 1977: chapter II; GGG: §§ 151,161-162). 

B3 Tortoise 

Encountered sporadically in first-millennium Mesopotamian art (Seidl 1989: 
153), and sometimes associated with Ea, this motif is not particularly popular 
in the contemporary Near East. 55 The tortoise appears on a single Hebrew 
seal (fig. 91). Could it have served as a family, or personal emblem (see 
next motif), or was it chosen for its symbolic or apotropaic value? 

B4 Locust 

Of five West Semitic seals that sport this motif two are Aramaic. 56 The other 
three are Hebrew, possibly North Israelite, the seal of fimn (fig. 92) on ac¬ 
count of its Megiddonian provenance and Phoenician iconography, the seals 
of ( zryw hgbh (fig. 93) and Hyw by virtue of the spelling with -yw (though 
this is not certain, see p. 199). In the first example the locust occupies the ex¬ 
ergue, in the same manner as on the seal of nnz. The undivided latitudinal bi- 
and triregistral layout in text-picture, and text-text-picture arrangement of the 
latter two is rather rare on Hebrew seals and in West Semitic glyptic in 
general 57 


55. It also adorns the coins of sixth-century Aegina. 

56. They are the seals of y hsr (HD 130 = Ornan, supra , p. 57, fig. 11) and nnz (B 122). 
Interestingly, they share the type of voluted winged sun, attributed by Parayre {supra, 
p. 37 with figs. 37, 42) to Sandal of the second half of the eighth century. 

57. But in itself it is not enough to cast doubt (Garbini 1982: 170-171) on the authentici¬ 
ty of these unprovenanced seals. For undivided biregistral seals, two of the picture- 
text, and one of the text-picture type, two of them of known provenance, see fig. 83, 
Avigad 1969: no. 15 and Wright 1965: fig. 91; for undivided triregistral seals see 
IR 31 and figs. 89, 96, 118, one of the text-text-text and three of the text-picture- 
text composition, three of them of solid authenticity. Indeed, none matches the lati¬ 
tudinal text-text-picture format of the seal of c zryw hgbh , and in their arrangement 
they, too, are a minority among the Hebrew seals of these layouts. We are dealing, as 
it is, with a rare, but not unexpected design. 
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The role of the locust as a family emblem is obvious on the seal of ( Azar- 
yaw the ‘Locust’, probably implying the same function for the insect on the 
seal of ‘Alayaw (see also previous motif). 

B5 Fish 

With one uncertain exception, all West Semitic seals that depict fish are 
Hebrew, mostly Judahite if the provenanced ones are representative. Of these 
twelve examples ten show the fish in the upper register. The majority have the 
fish as their sole motif, and of these eight are triregistral (fig. 94), and one 
(Bordreuil & Lemaire 1982: no. 13) is biregistral. Another triregistral seal, of 
different workmanship, depicts the fish with additional motifs (fig. 95). Of 
the two remaining seals one is undivided triregistral of the text-picture-text 
type (fig. 96; see note 57). The other (fig. 97) is one of the most unusual 
Hebrew seals (see motif F7.1). Unlike all its counterparts the fish in this seal 
swims upwards. 

Most seals seem to depict the same kind of fish, with rather plump, criss¬ 
cross body, fins and short tail. Was a specific family meant (Avigad 1976b: 
note 7) or do we simply see the form easiest to draw? All these seals are made 
of soft stone and are of simple design. The fish in fig. 96 is somewhat 
different, with its elongated body and longer tail, while the fish in fig. 97, a 
hardstone seal with Phoenician iconography, is unlike all the others. 

Obviously, fish stand for plenty and fertility, and may signify the life- 
giving quality of water (e.g. Keel 1978: 135-142). It remains to be found out 
whether this or a more specific symbolism was intended here. 

C Birds 
Cl Falcon 

Of Phoenician, ultimately of Egyptian origin, the falcon appears on several 
Hebrew seals. As main motif, fit for a royal bird, it can be seen in fig. 98, 
with an exact parallel in the Phoenician seal of yhzb ( l (HD 118 = Gubel, 
supra, p. 120, fig. 60). With protectively spread wings, like one of the 
stances of the two-winged uraeus, it is depicted on a seal (fig. 99) 58 and a 
bulla (Avigad 1989a: no. 10), and in fig. 100 two hieracocephalous deities 
flank the child on the flower. For other possible falcons see C6 below. 

C2 Dove 

A bird with a round head, looking like a dove, occurs once in West Semitic 
glyptic, on the Hebrew jar-handle impression of ( rb nby (fig. 101). If 
identified correctly, it would not seem to allude to the owner’s name, for why 
show a dove on the seal of a man named ‘Crow’? As expected from a dove, it 
‘nests’ in the uppermost of the three registers. 


58. Its back is shown in pi. 1:5. 
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Pottery vessels stamped with seals that contain both text and picture (figs. 
50,79) were rare in ancient Israel outside the Imlk stamps. 

C3 Rooster 

Fighting cocks are shown on two Hebrew seals, one of them from the Tell 
en-Na$beh excavations (fig. 102). It could be due to either their flightless 
character or the curve of their bodies that they occupy the lowermost of three 
registers. 59 

C4 Duck 

Duck heads seem to adorn the prow and stem of the boat on the seal of > lSm c 
bn gdlyhw (fig. 103), the only inscribed seal showing this motif. Several 
anepigraphic seals with the same or similar scene (for which see F6 below) 
are of Palestinian origin (GGG: §§ 178-179). 

C5 ‘Emblematic’ bird (eagle?) 

A schematic, linearly-rendered bird with spread wings appears on a single, 
possibly Judahite seal (fig. 104). Depicted in the lowermost of three regis¬ 
ters because of the curve of its wings, it does not manifest the consideration 
evident in the positioning of several other motifs. 60 

C6 Indeterminate bird 

Fig. 105 shows a bird on a flower or pole (see A3.1) as a secondary sub¬ 
ject. In fig. 106, a seal whose proper publication is still awaited, two ident¬ 
ical birds flank the central motif. The antithetic arrangement is very wide¬ 
spread in West Semitic glyptic, but can be seen only sporadically on Hebrew 
seals. 61 

- In & frieze the bird, possibly a falcon, is rare outside Hebrew glyptic. To 
the examples in the seals of < Ezer (Avigad 1979: no. 7) and bsy (fig. 107) 62 
I suggest to add the seal of Sim (HD 81), the clear (though sloppily-executed) 
birds in the first degenerating to a stick-figure like rendering in the second, to 


59. A different rooster appears, incised after firing, on pottery vessels from Gibeon (Prit¬ 
chard 1961: 20, fig. 47). 

60. Together with another whose iconography is relevant (fig. 128) our seal probably 
sets a date prior to the emergence of inscribed seals for the floruit of a distinct group of 
anepigraphic, mostly bone seals from Judea and the coastal plain (Keel-Leu 1991: 75- 
78; GGG: §§ 157-159; Sass forthcoming): the seemingly minimal overlap of that 
group with our inscribed seals may indicate that one was on the decline when the other 
made its debut (see GGG: § 204). The script of our seal is not particularly early. 

61. This observation may be no longer valid if Lemaire (1985b: 40) is right in regarding 
as North Israelite seals like G 52-54 (cf. Gubel, supra, p. 117, figs. 37, 39), hitherto 
considered Phoenician. 

62. The latter was classified as Aramaic by Herr (1978: Ar 51). 
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a series of oblique lines in the third. 63 Bird and uraeus friezes may appear 
together on the same seal, like in fig. 107. 

- As space filler in otherwise aniconic seals (fig. 108) the bird is an ex- 
clusively-Hebrew device, with the exception of the seal of y ( dr ) l (Bordreuil, 
supra, p. 89, fig. 20). The flail in our figure identifies it as a falcon, and 
could indicate that the other birds belong to the same kind. As with the branch 
in that role (motif A2, fig. 60), one may ask if the bird retains its symbolic 
significance or serves a decorative purpose only. 

D Mammals 
D1 Lion 

Striding and roaring, the lion (fig. 109) is a popular motif on inscribed 
seals. He is often the virtual scene and appears alone, or accompanied by sec¬ 
ondary motifs, almost tertiary to judge from the disproportion - bucephalus, 
two-winged beetle, falcon - whose relationship with him is seldom self evi¬ 
dent. Sometimes he can be accompanied by a larger figure too. All these seals 
are latitudinal, exergual or with undivided field. The lion is depicted in this 
position on anepigraphic seals too, including one from the excavations of Tell 
en-Nasbeh (Nasbeh I: pi. 55:74; IAA 1.5954). In longitudinal seals, the lion 
assumes a slightly less important role. Only two of these are epigraphic, the 
seal of ( Sn > l (fig. 110), classified by Lemaire (see note 50) as probably 
Hebrew and a South Semitic one (Sass 1991: fig. 38). 

Lemaire (1990a, with previous bibliography) considered most these seals 
Aramaic or probably Aramaic, and a few Hebrew or probably Hebrew. The 
seal of tnd (ibid.: no. 10), enumerated among the latter, and another one 
classified as ‘probably Aramaic’ have a bucephalus in profile in the field. This 
may hint, considering the near-total avoidance of bovine motifs in Hebrew 
glyptic (see D4 below), that the seal of tn 1 is not Hebrew. 

Our lion seals figure prominently among the ‘lapidary’ seals attributed to 
the eighth century that do not lend themselves easily to epigraphical classi¬ 
fication (see section 1.1). That the Hebrew ones among them are expected to 
be North Israelite (Lemaire 1990a), is borne out by the identification of the 
majority of this class as Aramaic or probably Aramaic, from the popularity of 
the roaring lion in North Syrian monumental art and from the provenance - 
Megiddo - of the seal of Sm c c bd yrb ( m, the most majestic of all Hebrew 
seals. But this may be a circular argument, probably arising from inadequate 
acquaintance with eighth-century Judahite iconography: if North Syrian influ¬ 
ence penetrated as far south as Tell en-Na$beh (see above), could it not have 
reached Jerusalem, only 13 km to the south? And why should not some of the 
roaring-lion seals be Phoenician? Several of the legends are equivocal enough 


63. The bird frieze is to be found on contemporary anepigraphic seals from excavations at 
Megiddo (Megiddo I: pi. 72:12) and Jerusalem (Couroyer 1970: pi. lOh, j). 
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to merit that possibility, and the roaring lion does appear on anepigraphic 
Phoenician seals (like Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 276); in different 
positions, the king of beasts figures on yet other epigraphic Phoenician 
pieces. 

A lion is carved in relief on the back of a Phoenician-inspired Hebrew seal, 
the only West Semitic inscribed seal to be thus decorated (pi. 1:4; its sealing 
surface is in fig. 99). 64 

What did the lion stand for in the eyes of Shema 1 , the official of king Jero¬ 
boam II, and of other Israelite seal owners? And did it have a different mean¬ 
ing to contemporary non-Israelites? It is not at all clear whether these solitary 
lions represent just their own natural, or apotropaic might as guardian lions, 
or whether they stand for the king, or a deity (cf. Oman, supra, p. 63; GGG: 
§ 118). 

A lion chasing an ibex can be seen on some inscribed registral seals of 
Phoenician inspiration, though not necessarily workmanship, none of them 
Hebrew (cf. Lemaire 1986: 307-309). This ancient theme (Tufhell 1984: pi. 
36; GGG: § 12) figures in the bottom register of an anepigraphic seal from 
Megiddo, this time of what looks like Phoenician workmanship (Mutesellim 
II: fig. 63; Culican 1974: pi. 36a). 65 From the Ramat Rahel excavations 
comes a handle of a Imlk jar, impressed with a seal that had the same contest 
scene as its sole decoration (fig. 111). Even though anepigraphic, the type 
of jar indicates this was an official Judahite seal of the late eighth century 
(Barkay 1992:128; see also motif D5). 66 If in Egypt this scene can be under¬ 
stood as expressing pharaoh’s triumph over his non-Egyptian foes, a com¬ 
parable Near Eastern significance is not obvious. Depicted separately, each of 
these two animals played a positive role. Symbolic significance, however, 
depends on the context among other factors, and the same animal may be 
positive in one context and negative in another (Christoph Uehlinger’s 
observation). 


64. A comparable lion, portrayed from above in intaglio, exists on a Phoenician seal (Avi- 
gad 1985: pi. 1A). The depiction of a motif from that point of view is unparalleled in 
inscribed seals. 

65. On inscribed seals (cf. Gubel, supra , p. 117, figs. 34-36) this scene appears in the 
lowermost pictorial register, the legend occupying the bottom register. 

66. There are no Hebrew seals showing a human or anthropoid figure vanquishing a lion, 
and also among other late Iron Age inscribed stamp seals the leontomachy is ex¬ 
tremely rare; for a possible explanation see Oman, supra , p. 54. Only one Hebrew seal 
depicts an anthropomorphic figure in combat, against a griffin; see fig. 129. 




5 
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D2 Ibex 

In addition to the hopeless contest with the lion (fig. Ill), the ibex figures 
in only two or three Hebrew seals. Galloping, it serves as virtual scene on 
one (fig. 112). The reverse of the seal of $pn nryhw (fig. 113) shows an 
ibex facing a branch, with a star and a rhomb (cf. section G) in the field. 
Rather than considering it an abbreviation of the two antithetic creatures 
facing a plant, so common on contemporary Mesopotamian cylinder seals, 
this scene could descend from local traditions current since the Middle Bronze 
Age (Tufnell 1984: pi. 36; GGG: §§ 11, 93, 188). 67 * 68 

Fig. 113 has good parallels in Aramaic and Ammonite glyptic, while the 
lone, galloping ibex (fig. 112) is otherwise unknown on inscribed seals. 
Keel & Uehlinger (GGG: §§ 11,116) take the ibex, when sole or main motif, 
to have originally denoted vitality and the ability to survive in a hostile 
environment. 

D3 Deer 

Among inscribed West Semitic seals the grazing she-deer is exclusively He¬ 
brew. It is usually depicted in the top register of bi- and tripartite seals (fig. 
114), fitting the plano-convex outline of the animal in grazing position. A tri¬ 
partite bulla (fig. 115) with the deer in the middle register is exceptional not 
only in the location of the grazing animal, but in its being the sole triregistral 
Hebrew seal in the text-picture-text arrangement (see above, p. 204). 69 

Considering Avigad’s bullae as Judahite, we may have three such prov- 
enanced examples - A 169, probably A 125 and an unpublished bulla from 
the city of David. 70 This might indicate that Hebrew seals depicting a grazing 
she-deer are exclusively Judahite (cf. GGG: § 117, and infra, p. 275). 

A walking cervine(?) is depicted on the seal of mfsyhw nby (fig. 116), 
and two seals with unusual shape and layout, probably by the same hand 
(fig. 117 and G 37), show galloping deer. Exceptional in Hebrew glyptic. 


67. A worshipper facing a plant appears on a few West Semitic examples (Oman, supra , 
figs. 73, 74), but none is Hebrew (cf. F4.3). 

68. An outwardly-male ibex suckling its young (cf. Keel 1980: note 150a and p. 117; 
GGG: §§ 91-92) is depicted on a seal on which some read Snyw (Reifenberg 1938: no. 
8; cf. VSE 132; Herr 1978: undistinguishable 3), but regarding the signs as pseudo¬ 
script would probably be closer to reality. This scene is not represented, then, in the 
Hebrew repertoire; but compare GGG: § 188 for anepigraphic seals of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 

69. The same motif, doubled, appears in the bottom register of an anepigraphic, seemingly 
Phoenician-style seal of unknown provenance in Berlin (G 174; Jakob-Rost 1975: no. 
168). Examples are known from other media, e.g. a painted male on a Spanish- 
Phoenician ostrich egg (Moscati 1968: 240). 

70. Kindly brought to my attention by Baruch Brandi. 
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but widespread on Ammonite, Moabite and South Semitic seals, is the tete- 
beche arrangement seen in fig. 117. 

D4 Bull 

While seals depicting bovines are fairly common in the West Semitic realm, 
especially in Ammonite glyptic (Hiibner, supra, pp. 136-138 with figs. 13, 
15,21 etc.), there is only one such Hebrew seal, the seal of Shema'yahu son 
of ‘Azaryahu (fig. 118; see p. 198 on its possible ninth-century dating). 71 
The near-absence of bovines, associated with the storm god, from inscribed 
Hebrew seals, and their abundance on Ammonite seals, is certainly not acci¬ 
dental (cf. Hiibner, p. 137; GGG: § 119). 7 2 

D5 Horse 

The horse as main or secondary motif is virtually missing from inscribed 
West Semitic stamp seals. 73 But it figures prominently and beautifully on 
handles, all stamped with the same anepigraphic seal, of Imlk jars from En 
Gedi, Jerusalem etc. (fig. 119; Barkay 1992a). Unlike the linear, or flat 
character of most Hebrew glyptic art, our Imlk horse, that must date to the late 
eighth century, is cut in the best modelled style. Was the seal imported (from 
where?) or made by a gifted local seal cutter? Was the horse chosen as a 
family or office emblem, or as an allusion to the owner’s name (Barkay 
1992a: 128)? That the seal served an official function is almost certain from 
its use on Imlk jars (ibid.; see also motif D1 - lion chasing ibex). An associa¬ 
tion of this rare motif with the “horses of the sun-god” (2 Kings 23:11; cf. 
Schroer 1987a: 282-300, esp. 298-300, with bibliography) would be rather 
difficult to prove, in contrast to the clear solar connotations of the two Imlk 
beings (see GGG: § 199 for a recent assessment of 2 Kings 23:11 and 
archaeological correlates). 


71. See motif D1 on the combination of a bull’s head with the striding lion. 

72. As attribute animal of the national deity, the four-winged uraeus in Hebrew seals (mo¬ 
tif B 1.3) could have played a role comparable to the bull’s in Ammonite seals. 

73. But see a rather unusual South Semitic seal, Sass 1991: 62-63. Unharnessed horses 
may be seen on Phoenician bronze bowls, e.g. Moscati 1968: fig. 20, and in other 
two-dimensional representations. The horse is an obvious component of chariot 
scenes, so popular on cylinder seals (on such scenes in South Semitic stamp seals see 
Sass 1991: 59-61). Anepigraphic Iron Age stamp seals with a chariot scene come from 
the excavations at Gezer (Gezer II: 328 no. 391, III pi. 209:12), Hazor (an impression, 
Hazor IH-IV: pis. 196:27, 360:9) and Dan (Biran 1977: pi. 37C), but the provenance 
is in itself no proof of their being Israelite. 
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E Fantastic animals 
El Griffin 

Many Israelites had seals decorated with Phoenician griffins as virtual scenes 
(figs. 120-121), and, probably deterred by the human head, only few 
opted for winged sphinxes (next motif, fig. 123). The creature is either 
alone, or facing an 'nnkh-shaped symbol, once enclosed in a cartouche. The 
relatively large number of griffin seals of Israelite provenance 74 or -yw names 
led Lemaire (1990b: 97-101) to propose an Israelite, possibly Samarian 
workshop. Indeed most of these seals share a longitudinal, exergual or 
similar arrangement, and the creature, the dominant motif, is normally shown 
walking; fig. 121 (pi. 1:6) has a recumbent griffin (cf. Gubel 1985). 

Unique in West Semitic glyptic is the seal of yqmyhw (fig. 122), that de¬ 
picts a man slaying a griffin (see motif F2 and note 66; Gubel, supra, pp. 
107-108). 

E2 Winged sphinx 

The winged sphinx is less popular than the griffin, as noted, and this pertains 
also to non-Hebrew seals, but not to the same extent. Most winged sphinxes 
on West Semitic stamp seals, including our Hebrew example (fig. 123) 
show Phoenician inspiration. There is one Palestinian exemplar, the seal of 
EPamar from Megiddo (Megiddo I: pi. 67:34), with non-Hebrew script. A 
few human-headed winged quadrupeds go back to northeastern prototypes. 
Among them stands out a Hebrew seal depicting an aladlammd -like being 
(fig. 124) (cf. Oman, supra, p. 60 with note 11, and F8.3 below). 

E3 Miscellaneous 

Otherwise unknown in West Semitic glyptic, a human-headed winged being 
with a scorpion’s tail (fig. 125) appears as main motif on the seal of fimik 
which could be Hebrew or Moabite. 75 It combines Phoenician features with 
those of the Mesopotamian scorpion-man (for the latter see Oman, supra, p. 
56 with fig. 7). 

The human headed four-winged beetle is quite common in Phoenician 
glyptic of the Persian Period, while earlier examples do not abound. It is all 
the more surprising that the only inscribed piece among the latter should be 
Hebrew (fig. 126; see motif B2.3 and Boardman 1971: 196). 


74. One of them, the seal of Pataisi from Samaria (HD 41), is non-Hebrew (see p. 197 on 
provenance). 

75. Herr (1978: He 146) is for a Hebrew, Timm (1989a: 199-200) for a Moabite attribu¬ 
tion, while to me the script looks decidedly indecisive: it is true that the distinct, two- 
bar hex is more at home in Moabite, but this and each of the other three letters has its 
parallels in Yahwistic seals; the name is hopelessly equivocal too. Cf. Lemaire, supra , 
p. 6, note 1. 
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As to the unusual subject-matter of these two seals, we have already seen that 
the most ‘heretical’ motifs do occur occasionally on Hebrew seals. The latter 
motif, like its conventionally-headed version, must have been a solar symbol, 
whereas the former remains to be explained. 

F Human and anthropomorphic figures 76 
FI Stick and outline figure 

Stick figures (fig. 127) appear on the reverse of oval plaques, predomi¬ 
nantly of bronze, giving the impression of distinct workshops. In addition to 
the seals mentioned here, there are several unpublished examples, including 
one with four figures that is on exhibit in the Hecht Museum. None of these 
seals is provenanced, and they seem to have appeared on the market in recent 
years only. In itself, this fact does not discredit them, but a degree of doubt 
must remain. I suggest to wait for reliable evidence before ‘admitting’ the 
stick figure into the iconographical repertoire of the inscribed Hebrew seals. 

A seal with an outlined and hatched human figure (fig. 128) evokes an 
earlier style (see discussion in motif C5). 77 

F2 Contest scene 

Fig. 129 shows a man slaying a griffin, 78 strictly speaking not a contest 
scene, for the griffin does not offer even token resistance. Unique in West 
Semitic glyptic, this scene is comparable, however, to depictions on Phoeni¬ 
cian bronze bowls and ivories (cf. Gubel, supra, pp. 107-108 with figs. 12- 
15). 79 

F3 Child on flower 

Common in Phoenician art, the boy is supposed to squat like the infant 
Horns, but in two of the three Hebrew examples (figs. 130,148 vs. pi. 
1:1) he is in a position recalling Knielauf, well-known in Mesopotamian icon¬ 
ography (cf. Oman, supra, p. 57, figs. 11-12). 80 In pi. 1:1 he is bare¬ 
headed, while in figs. 130 and 148 he wears what appears to be a debased 


76. See E2 and E3 for fantastic, human-headed beings. 

77. The seal with what appears to be a pseudo-legend, read Snyw by some, has a ‘shrug¬ 
ging’, en face near-stick figure turned 90° to the main scene. This seal has several 
unique features (see note 68). A similar figure is to be seen on several seals (G 22, 
53, possibly G 16; see motif C6). 

78. Cf. motifs D1 and D2 for lion chasing ibex. 

79. The seal of ^ny, G 6, shows a griffin trampling a human (or protecting him, as Gu¬ 
bel, supra , p. 108, prefers), another ‘first’ on seals, and again with parallels on Phoe¬ 
nician metal bowls and ivories. This could be a variation on the Egyptian theme of the 
victorious pharaoh in lion or in sphinx form. 

80. A close parallel, without flower, is to be found on an impression from Hazor Stratum 
VI (eighth century; Hazor II: pis. 67:13, 162:7). 
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Egyptian double crown or a homed disk. Instead of holding one hand to his 
mouth, as in the Egyptian prototype, he is raising both in a gesture of prayer 
or blessing. 81 - 82 

F4 Man alone 

Always shown in profile, a man walking or standing, alone or as main motif 
is popular on West Semitic stamp seals (cf. Oman, supra, pp. 68-71). There 
are three main variants: 

1. Man holding staff in one hand, the other hand hanging beside his body 
(fig. 131). 

2. Man holding staff in one hand and gesturing with the other (fig. 132). 

3. Man gesturing with both hands (fig. 133). 

We may dub them 1. dignitary/king; 2. worshipping/blessing dignitary/king; 
3. worshipper. The first two variants exist in both Phoenician and Meso¬ 
potamian-inspired versions, while the third always belongs to the latter. The 
persons vary in hairdo and headdress, garment, and in the secondary motifs 
surrounding them. 

The staff and occasional Egyptian double crown may designate authoritat¬ 
ive the first two figures. It was Bordreuil who suggested (1985), followed by 
Gubel (1990a; 1991a; cf. supra, pp. 118-121 with figs. 42-57), that seals 
showing a man with staff belonged, according to the presence or absence of 
the crown, to kings or royal functionaries. High office, Bordreuil argued, 
could be expressed in personal seals by means of characteristic iconography 
alone, uniform throughout the late Iron Age Levant; taken a step further I 
understand this to imply that every human figure in a central position on a seal 
depicts the owner: a ‘common’ worshipper, a dignitary, a king. This is most 
probably right in some cases, perhaps more so in the worshipper variety (see 
F4.3). But, like the pharaoh or his cartouche in Egyptian glyptic, could not 
the image of a dignitary or king fulfil a purpose approaching that of a deity, 
namely to invoke his power or denote the owner’s association with him? In 
that case one may be justified to ask whether the gesture of his hands is meant 
to show the person praying or blessing (see GGG: § 186). 

The point raised by Bordreuil touches upon another issue, the omission of 
the title from officials’ seals, iconic and aniconic. In his proposal Bordreuil 


81. In Ammonite glyptic the squatting child tended to merge with or turn into a squatting 
monkey; see Hiibner, supra , p. 158, fig. 13a. This metamorphosis is also evident in 
an unpublished conical limestone seal from Tel Batash, Israel, found on the surface be¬ 
fore the excavations, IAA 77-57. Identical in style and layout to its Ammonite 
counterparts, the seal seems to be anepigraphic, but its edges are so badly damaged, 
that one cannot be sure. A monkey is depicted on an anepigraphic seal from Lachish, 
cf. notes 33, 86. 

82. For a uraeus and other beings on flowers see A3.1. 
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attempted to show that the near-absence of royal West Semitic seals is an op¬ 
tical illusion. Is he right? In fact we have here his approach juxtaposed with 
another: 

- 1. Any seal showing a man with staff may belong to a dignitary, and if 
he is crowned he is likely to be a king; looking up the name in biblical or 
extra-biblical records suffices in many cases to identify the owner of such a 
seal. 

- 2. In order to securely identify the owner of a seal his name, patronymic 
and title, or at least two of these should match the ancient records (Avigad 
1987a; Schneider 1991; cf. Lemaire, supra, pp. 13-14). 

Regarding Bordreuil’s addition of the iconographical criterion I prefer a 
midway position: ‘royal’ or ‘official’ iconography of a seal could imply royal 
or official ownership, but this cannot be proved if the office or at least the 
patronymic were not indicated; a person may have chosen to depict his sover¬ 
eign on his seal, perhaps even his superior, as a manifestation of his loyalty 
or esteem. 

Two phenomena are clear and consistent: 1. none of the empty-handed 
figures wears an Egyptian-inspired crown; 83 2. the crowned figure always 
holds a staff (but not vice versa). In comparing the present group with that of 
persons in front of deities, symbols or cult objects another phenomenon be¬ 
comes apparent: it is chiefly the empty-handed man that one sees in the latter 
contexts; the sovereign or dignitary appear in most cases in their own right 
(among the few exceptions are G 130 and B 2). Though impossible to 
prove, it stands to reason, then, that the dignitary or king is normally not 
praying for his own salvation on his own seal, but is blessing the owner of 
another, his subordinate or subject. 

F4.1 Man with staff 

The first variant, the figure that does not gesture (fig. 131), an uncommon 
one in West Semitic seals, is represented in two clumsily carved seals that are 
regarded as Hebrew. 84 A similar figure might appear on another seal, of un¬ 
certain attribution, known only from a drawing (G 135). The same stance is 
also found on two non-Hebrew seals, HD 124, with a bare-headed person in 
Mesopotamian-inspired style and B 23 (= Gubel, supra, p. 119, fig. 44), 
with a Phoenician-style figure wearing the Egyptian double crown. 


83. The question of possible Mesopotamian or Syrian royal headdress requires further 
study. 

84. Their Hebrew attribution, and alternatively their genuineness, are not beyond doubt. 
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F4.2 Man with staff, gesturing 

Cut mainly in Phoenician style, this is the most widespread variant of the 
three. Only one Hebrew seal belongs here (fig. 132), one of the few in¬ 
spired by Mesopotamian glyptic (cf. Oman, supra, p. 69, fig. 68). 

F4.3 Man gesturing with both hands 

There are many West Semitic seals of a man, presumably the seal owner (a 
priest praying on his behalf is less likely), depicted as an adorer gesturing 
with both hands. There are even more specimens of the worshipper before a 
plant, offering stand, altar, divine symbol or attribute or deity (Oman, supra, 
figs. 36-49, 53, 69, 80). We have only one Hebrew example of the former 
(fig. 133), and none of the others. 85 - 86 

The seal of Peqah (fig. 134), although portraying a person in profile, 
does not fit within the first two of the above-mentioned subgroups, probably 
also not within this one, the third. 87 Both hands of the man are extended for¬ 
wards and upwards, either holding an object or gesturing (there is a break at 
this point). The object before him is perhaps a ‘vegetal’ standard, reminiscent 
of that in Oman, supra, p. 69, fig. 74, an Aramaic seal. 

F5 Two men 

Two worshippers before a plant, offering stand, altar, divine symbol(s) or 
attribute(s) or a deity were very common in the West Semitic realm, but, as 
with depictions of a single worshipper in such a context, they are extremely 
rare in Hebrew glyptic. 

Only one such seal, in an unusual style, is certainly Hebrew (fig. 135). It 
is an oval bifacial plaque that may have belonged to Hilqiyahu, son of Padi 
(the legend is much damaged). On the reverse two men (the owner, doubled?) 
are kneeling, or dancing, under a palm tree (see motif Al.l). 

Two worshippers flanking a stand(?) and crescent appear on a seal from 
Samaria (Oman, supra, p. 67, fig. 56). Only the first letter of the owner’s 


85. Unless the seals of stmk (Avigad 1989a: no. 22; Oman, supra, p. 66, fig. 48) and kpr 
(NAAG 1991: no. 25; Oman, p. 69, fig. 69), considered Moabite, turn out to be He¬ 
brew. The seal of yfyn (Aufrecht 1992: no. 1) is most probably Moabite, not Hebrew. 

86. In Lachish was found a late Iron Age anepigraphic seal (Lachish m: 365) depicting, in 
Mesopotamian-influenced Levantine style, a worshipper facing a ‘dea nutrix’ (cf. note 
33). Another, the seal of Sim, G 100, shows an Egyptianizing scene of a human(?) 
figure before a mummiform deity. Sim is a very common Hebrew name, but the script 
of this seal, known only from a drawing, cannot be checked: the mem, curved in 
Galling’s drawing, is straight-legged in Levy’s (1869: no. n,l). The whereabouts of 
the seal are unknown to me. 

87. Upon examination of the original camelian plaque in Berlin and the excellent photo¬ 
graph in Bordreuil 1986c it becomes evident that the spidery figure is a disgrace to the 
seal cutters’ profession, eighth century BC or 19th century AD. But even if genuine, 
why need the seal of Peqah be Hebrew? 
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name, a kap, is well preserved, 88 and the letter could be Hebrew as well as 
Moabite. T7ie seal belongs to a distinct subgroup (Oman, supra, p. 68 with 
figs. 56-65) that was probably Aramaean-inspired and may have enjoyed a 
distribution wider than originally thought (GGG: § 185; Keel 1990c; see also 
p. 196 above, and note 3; Timm, supra, pp. 180-183). 89 

F6 Enthroned anthropomorphic deity 

Two inscribed Hebrew seals show an enthroned figure. 90 Quite common in 
the Syrian-inspired ‘deity in boat’ scene and its boatless relatives between 
‘cypresses’, altars etc., mostly on anepigraphic seals, 91 the figure is taken to 
be the moon god, or an El-type deity with lunar aspects (GGG: §§ 178-179; 
for an earlier view, see Keel 1977: 306-311). Of Egyptian origin, an en¬ 
throned solar deity or pharaoh, in a boat or boatless, is found in the glyptic of 
the earlier centuries of Iron Age Palestine (Keel 1982: esp. 460-461; GGG: § 
83; cf. Sass 1983: 174). Standing in a boat, a lunar deity appears in a cult 
scene on a late-second-millenium Assyrian cylinder seal from Samsat (cf. 
Matthews 1990: no. 534). 

On the reverse of one of the two Hebrew seals mentioned (fig. 136), the 
enthroned deity travels in a boat. The other seal (fig. 137, pi. 1:7; GGG: 
fig. 305c), 92 bifacial as well, shows on the reverse an enthroned gesturing 
man, his head consisting of a mere drilling with a hint of a beard at 8 o’clock. 
He is seated in front of an ‘ankh -shaped stand, above which appears to be an 


88. Possibly km[...\ kirn... was restored in Samaria-Sebaste 3: 87, pi. 15:21, but exam¬ 
ination of the original reveals that the legend is almost totally destroyed beyond the 
first letter. 

89. An anepigraphic seal showing two human(?) worshippers flanking a Bes(?) figure was 
found in Hazor Stratum VI (Hazor HI-IV: pis. 187:22, 360:4, 5; cf. the corrected draw¬ 
ing in GGG: fig. 228). 

90. The seal, with a related scene, of c Snyhw c bd hmlk from Tel Qasile (VSE 125) is a 
forgery. 

91. From Shechem in the Israelite (or ex-Israelite) heartland comes an anepigraphic seal 
showing a similar figure between two ‘cypresses’ (Wright 1965: fig. 52:7; Keel 1977: 
286, note 47, 307-308, fig. 238c; GGG: fig. 304). 

92. This seal (IAA 1.8915), of unknown provenance, seems to have escaped scholarly 
attention although it was acquired in Jerusalem by the Palestine Department of An¬ 
tiquities as early as 1930. It is a biconvex of reddish limestone, 14x12x10 mm, 
drilled from both ends but the drillings do not meet. The legend on the obverse is not 
well preserved, and the reading PSyhw mSmS is not absolutely certain. If correctly 
read, both names are attested in Hebrew, the owner’s better than his father’s (e.g. 
A 33, A 70; our seal is mentioned in Avigad’s discussion of A 70). 
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oblique crescent, 93 both malformed. A fairly similar scene, with additional 
elements, is to be found on the seal of Sim*1 (Avigad 1989a: no. 19; GGG: 
fig. 305a; cf. Lemaire, supra, pp. 17-18; Uehlinger, infra, p. 264, fig. 6), 
which is Aramaic or Ammonite. 

Devoid of divine attributes, it may be argued that the figure in the latter two 
seals is a worshipper of rank, a king perhaps, but fig. 136 and its parallels 
indicate that a god, always basically the same one, is represented. That the 
two Yahwistic seals may portray Yahweh in his lunar aspect is an intriguing 
possibility. Such a concept is at any rate a plausible one in Judah in the 
seventh century, a time when Sin of Haran enjoyed unprecedented promi¬ 
nence (GGG: §§ 173-179, 181-182; Uehlinger, infra, pp. 263-265). 

It was the general tendency in the Neo-Imperial West to prefer the depic¬ 
tion of mortals (cf. Oman, supra), and the near-absence of Mesopotamian- 
inspired anthropomorphic deities from inscribed Ammonite and Moabite seals 
underlines this. The presence, if a rare one, of a hominiform god in inscribed 
seventh-century Judaean seals is unusual, then, in more than one respect. 

F7 Animal-headed deity 
F7.1 En face head of Sekhmet(?) 

The exceptional seal of V bn hts (fig. 138) has this image, unique in West 
Semitic glyptic, as its central motif. 94 Of Phoenician workmanship or strong 
influence, this bifacial scaraboid stands out in its choice of motifs, while their 
layout is less unusual. The blend of different motifs with no apparent relation¬ 
ship is sometimes to be found (e.g. Rahmani 1964: pi. 41F), and the tri- 
registral layout without dividers has Phoenician anepigraphic parallels (Culi- 
can 1974: pi. 36d; our seal face, too, is uninscribed). 


93. Described in the IAA inventory card as a bird(?) which the seated figure is supposed to 
be holding. While I see no reason to doubt that a crescent is represented, its role as the 
divine attribute is not self-evident: the crescent presides over many contemporary sce¬ 
nes, including scenes with different deities or with none at all (Ornan & Sass 1992: 
63). 

94. Analogous aegis-shaped amulets, the head and a broad collar, are known in the early 
first millennium (e.g. Gubel 1991b: no. 218, a 22nd-Dynasty piece). With various 
heads, the same device appears on seals too (e.g. G 103; probably Gubel, supra , p. 
117, fig. 34), occasionally growing wings (B 24, HD 98). But when the rendering is 
sketchy, and often headless, it may be undistinguishable from a pomegranate. Cou- 
royer (1970: 251-252), discussing an uninscribed seal from Kenyon’s excavations in 
Jerusalem, maintained that all are pomegranates. That aegises, really broad collars, 
were meant in some of the cases becomes evident from examples like B 17 or Me- 
giddo I: pi. 67:44 (IAA 36.946), on which the details rule out the fruit. In the only 
Hebrew seal with this device (fig. 107) the flat-topped rendition is again more suit¬ 
able for a collar. 
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F7.2 Falcon-headed anthropomorphic deity 

Squatting on flowers, wearing Egyptian double crowns and holding staffs, 
two such figures (a somewhat corrupt variant of Gardiner’s sign C2; cf. motif 
Cl above) flank the child on the flower (fig. 139). This is their only 
appearance among the inscribed West Semitic seals. The doubling of the de¬ 
sign is common on Phoenician seals, but rather unusual in Hebrew glyptic 
(cf. motif C6). 95 

F8 Winged anthropomorphic figure 

Under this heading were listed several different beings. Of the two-winged 
humans shown in profile on West Semitic seals (there is none in frontal 
view), some are actually to be regarded as four-winged, only one pair being 
visible. Others, like the two Hebrew examples listed below (F8.1), are truly 
two-winged. There are only few bipterous examples in West Semitic glyptic, 
all different, some showing Phoenician and others Mesopotamian traits. But 
most winged humans, also those whose head and body are depicted in pro¬ 
file, have four visible wings. These fall into two main groups: 96 

1. Male figure in profile with (mostly debased) Egyptian double crown, 
holding an object, usually a papyrus stalk, in each hand (none is 
Hebrew). 

2. Frontally-rendered woman (see F8.2) of Mesopotamian inspiration, 
holding a staff in each hand. 

F8.1 Two-winged male 

Two Hebrew seals depict, as their virtual scenes, Egyptianizing male figures 
with two wings spread forward. These have no exact counterparts on West 
Semitic seals, but the ivories abound in parallels. The first seal (fig. 140), 
probably an Israelite eighth-century piece, was found in a late tomb in Car¬ 
thage; only a drawing was published. The figure is blessing with the right 
hand and holds a flower(?) in the left. The other seal (fig. 141) 97 is of un¬ 
known provenance; strictly speaking, the falcon-headed figure should have 
been listed under F7.2, but I preferred to pair it with the previous seal. The 
figure is brandishing a mace in its right hand and holds a bent, ( ankh -shaped 
object in its left. 98 The two-winged figure of B 58 is discussed in F8.3 
below. 


95. Another falcon-headed deity is listed under F8.1. 

96. There are exceptions and borderline cases like G 90, a seal of which only a drawing 
was published, where the figure does not wear the Egyptian crown, and the four¬ 
winged deity(?) in fig. 143 (see F8.3). All but the last one function as virtual scenes. 

97. Classified as Aramaic by Herr (1978: Ar 52). 

98. The deity on the seal of $dyrk (Oman, supra , p. 62, fig. 35) holds a comparable object. 
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F8.2 En face four-winged woman 

Frontality is a way of exhibiting female nudity and indeed, of the en face 
women on inscribed West Semitic stamp seals only one, B 92, is dressed. A 
mere two examples depict the four-winged, frontally-rendered nude woman 
holding a staff in each hand, our Hebrew example (fig. 142) and the seal of 
ykP (cf. Oman, supra, p. 59, figs. 20-21). The naked woman recalls the un¬ 
winged so-called ‘dea nutrix’ known from two Ammonite seals (Avigad 
1977a). 99 In these seals the woman is holding her breasts, but in the already- 
mentioned Ammonite or Aramaic seal B 92 (cf. Bordreuil, supra, p. 90 with 
fig. 24) she is clothed and holds, or rather waves, two floral staffs in a ges¬ 
ture similar to that of the naked, four-winged goddess on fig. 142. On the 
significance of our naked woman see GGG: §§ 196-197; infra, p. 276. 

F8.3 Winged figures on B 58 

In quality, design and subject-matter this scaraboid seal (fig. 143) stands out 
among the inscribed West Semitic stamp seals. In fact the complexity of the 
composition is more suitable for a cylinder seal. 

In the lower half a kind of aladlammu (“ lamassu ”) with divine headdress 
(homed mitre with sun disk above), is standing, face to the front, before a 
tree of Phoenician inspiration; above them a two-winged male deity (actually 
four-winged, see above and Bordreuil’s description) with homed headdress 
faces a four-winged, beardless anthropomorphic figure, divine or semi-divine 
and apparently female (cf. GGG: 389; Uehlinger, infra, p. 276). I could not 
find a comparison to the composition as a whole, but some elements have 
parallels, mainly in Urartian and North Syrian art. 100 

Should the whole be regarded as a single scene? Theoretically the seal 
could be horizontally divided into two, 101 but from a compositional point of 
view a single scene seems more likely. 


99. Cf. Hiibner, supra , pp. 142-143, who accepts only one as Ammonite, but see our 
note 29. The female deity on an anepigraphic seal from Lachish is partly clad (see 
notes 33, 86). 

100. Nearly unheard of in Assyria, North Syrian and Urartian representations of the first 
millennium show a winged deity on a quadruped (Carchemish ID: pi. B33b) and on a 
fantastic quadrupedal being (Merhav 1991: 314-315). Winged, human-headed quadru¬ 
peds looking to the front are known outside Assyria in Urartian art (Merhav 1991: 
110-111, nos. 75-77) and elsewhere, e.g. on Phoenician ivories from Nimrud and 
Khorsabad, but the headdress with disk, ultimately of Hittite origin, is usually re¬ 
served for deities (Carchemish E3: pi. B36b; Merhav 1991: 85, fig. 39; 113, no. 80). 
Comparisons for a winged deity with one foot on a stylized palm tree and the other 
on the fantastic being just mentioned are not readily available, but cf. Merhav 1991: 
85, no. 39; 90, no. 48 for a winged deity on an animal on a tree. 

101. If biregistral, the composition in the bottom register poses no problems (see El); 
the pair of winged figures in the top register would remain to be explained. 
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The layout of the legend is another first; even though several empty spaces 
were left in the field of this originally uninscribed seal, the owner’s name was 
written in one of them only, seemingly in three lines, each containing three(?) 
letters. 

No wonder that this cluster of enigmas led me at one stage to doubt the 
authenticity of this seal. A good look at the worn original in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale took away much of my skepticism, however, but it should be borne 
in mind that our comparisons pertain only to single elements in the scene (cf. 
GGG: § 197, esp. p. 389 with fig. 331b). 

F9 Mummiform female(?) deity en face 

Fig. 144 is another seal with unique iconography among West Semitic in¬ 
scribed stamp seals, the Egyptianizing figure indicating possible Phoenician 
influence. Unique are also the layout and empty spaces. 

F10 Soldier leading captive 

Even though the first of its kind was published by Sukenik (1928) over sixty 
years ago, 102 awareness of the distinct type came late (Lemaire 1986: 313- 
314). As indicated by their plain backs, all examples that could be examined 
are well-fired dockets, not bullae. 103 The script of Sukenik’s Samarian piece 
(fig. 145), inscribed ISr, is indistinct, and Hebrew is only one possi¬ 
bility. 104 The Imlk Lemaire made out on the docket he published (1986) is not 
more instructive. The same word (and probably another one) may be written 
on an unstratified docket from Ashdod (Ashdod IV: 46, IAA 69-2026; 
Dothan suggested to read Imn... or Imt...). Though the Philistine provenance 
of this piece has to be borne in mind, the remnants of the letters are not unlike 
Hebrew. 

One docket inscribed ISr and two possibly reading Imlk, all with the same 
scene and at least two of them perhaps Hebrew, are an interesting phenom¬ 
enon. Suffice it to say that these could well be official dockets. Did they serve 
to mark booty, about to enter the exchequer? The scene, a local interpretation 
of an Assyrian subject (it has no exact Assyrian parallels), 105 is certainly 
suitable. 

Fll ‘Investiture’ 

The two Srh c r bullae picture an official in front of the king in an Assyrian- 
izing style (fig. 146; cf. Oman, supra, p. 71 with fig. 66), and since the 


102. He bought the stamped clay lump from children in Samaria. 

103. An Aramaic docket is mentioned by Lemaire, loc. cit., and a seemingly anepigraphic 
impression was found at Sheikh Zuweyid (Anthedon: 11, pi. 30:8). 

104. The present whereabouts of the original are unknown. In 1991 it could not be located 
in the Institute of Archaeology of the Hebrew University. 

105. Christoph Uehlinger’s observation; cf. GGG: § 156. 
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legend names the Governor of the City, probably of Jerusalem, the scene may 
well have been intended to illustrate the delegation of authority to the official 
in question and to emphasize his loyalty to the crown (GGG: 409 with ref¬ 
erence to G. Barkay’s interpretation). 

G Celestial bodies 

Celestial bodies are even more scarce on Hebrew seals than human figures, 
and contrary to the latter they appear only rarely on the anepigraphic face of 
bifacial seals (the small sample may be misleading in this respect, however). 
The emergence and prominence of astral symbols, and of the moon in 
particular, in late-eighth- and seventh-century Judah (GGG: §§ 172-188) may 
find another corroboration: The star and the crescent, dated in Judah to the 
seventh century (see below), are never in our small sample of inscribed He¬ 
brew seals accompanied by the winged sun, 106 an association known from 
Aramaic and Moabite seals (e.g. B 63, 64, 98). In the late ninth and eighth 
centuries this combination was not expected in Israel, probably also Judah, 
because of the supremacy of the sun, mostly rendered in Egypto-Phoenician 
style (GGG: §§ 148-153, 160-162). But it should be asked if seals with 
archaizing ‘lapidary’ script were not still being cut in seventh-century Judah, 
and if Phoenician monographic inspiration and solar symbolism did not per¬ 
petuate side by side with the new fashion. 

G1 Sun 
G1.1 Sun disk 

In Hebrew seals with Phoenician iconography the Egyptian sun disk was not 
avoided outright, but its rarity speaks for itself. Elaborately crowned (com¬ 
pare Perrot & Chipiez 1885: fig. 188), it serves as a virtual scene in the seal 
of } Sn > c bd (fig* 147). What looks like cow’s horns and a disk, but may 
be a Phoenician misrepresentation of the Egyptian double crown, can be seen 
on the head of the ‘sun child’ in another courtier’s seal (fig. 148). 

G1.2 Winged sun 

With the notable exception of the Imlk stamps (fig. 149), 107 the winged sun is 
rare on Hebrew seals, and very common elsewhere. It could be argued that 
this motif was reserved for royalty and government, but the four-winged Imlk 
scarab, another solar motif (fig. 89), quite frequent on Hebrew personal 
seals, contradicts this. If the winged sun was an unwelcome motif in Hebrew 
glyptic, as were other celestial bodies, why was it chosen to grace an official 
stamp? An important difference between the Imlk stamps and most other 


106. The crescent or star are paired with the rhomb, though not with one another, in a few 
Hebrew seals; see below. 

Cf. Lemaire 1981: esp. 57*; Parayre 1990a: nos. 103-105, pi. 13, and supra p. 43, 
fig. 10. 


107. 
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inscribed seals is in the impersonality of the former, but whether this quality 
could make the association with a heavenly body more permissible is far from 
clear. 

When not a central motif, the most obvious place for the winged sun is in 
the upper part of the field (fig. 150). 108 Two Hebrew seals (figs. 151, 
152) have a winged sun in the bottom register, however (the former has 
another, different one, in the top register). 109 * 110 Two seals (fig. 152 and 
VSE 168), 111 have the winged sun associated with a winged uraeus, a being 
from Yahweh’s sphere (see motif Bl). Even if, as stands to reason, this pair¬ 
ing is not incidental, it conveys an exception. 

Parayre (1990a: 288-289, 291-292; cf. supra, pp. 30-32) classified as 
Egyptianizing, or Phoenician, all the above winged disks except the Irnlk 
examples; the latter, with a doubly curved upper line and up-curving tips, is 
attributed to Anatolian prototypes (see note 107). 112 If accurate, and if Phoe¬ 
nician inspiration indeed equals North Israelite origin and eighth-century date 
(see above, section 1.4), Parayre’s observation would fit well the chronology 
of the seals, most, if not all of which seem to date by epigraphy to that 
century. 

G2 Moon 

Like the depiction of the deity with lunar connotations (subject F6), the new 
moon is exceedingly rare in Hebrew seals, in contrast to its prominence on 
uninscribed and inscribed non-Hebrew examples (Keel 1977: 284-296; 
Uehlinger 1990; GGG: §§ 185-188). It is almost as if only the boldest dared 
to have a crescent displayed next to their name. Nearly giving the impression 
of being disguised it appears, together with a rhomb, on two Hebrew seals 
(fig. 153 and HD 70), and possibly frames the legend of another (fig. 
154). 113 > 114 Rendered as a boat it can be seen in fig. 155, and the crescent 


108. Another seal with this motif, the seal of nWl p y rt, was considered Hebrew by Le- 
maire (1985b: 38-41; cf. supra , p. 18 with note 20). 

109. While the man on the reverse is rendered in an Assyrianizing style, the top, and per¬ 
haps the bottom sun on this seal, the seal of Sbnyw c bd c zyw, is Egyptianizing. 
This mixture is not unexpected from the second third of the eighth century onwards. 

110. This arrangement can be seen in non-Hebrew seals too (e.g. B 93), though it is not 
very common outside tite-biche and similar designs. 

111. And B 16, if Lemaire (1985b: 40) is right in attributing it to Israel. 

112. See also Parayre’s discussion of her fig. 46, a jar-handle impression from En Gedi. 

113. The seal’s border, together with the stalks of the two flowers supporting the falcon¬ 
headed deities form a crescentic space, into which the owner’s name was inserted. 

114. The Aramaic seal of SmS^r c bd$hr , with crescent and star, has a legend displaying a 
“surprisingly great similarity to the formal cursive hand of the Hebrew seals’’ (Avi- 
gad 1986b: 53; see Bordreuil, supra, pp. 98 with fig. 37). 
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hovers near the head of the enthroned deity in fig. 156 (see F6 for the latter 
two). 115 

The crescent on a pole or stand is not represented in Hebrew seals (it is 
also very rare in seals with other scripts 116 ), but an anepigraphic City of Da¬ 
vid bulla (Barkay 1991: 38; GGG: fig. 297a) has it as virtual scene. 

Save one, our seals are straightforward late First Temple period Judaean 
pieces. As to fig. 154, it was dated by Avigad and by Hestrin & Dayagi- 
Mendels (cf. HD 39) to the eighth century, and by Herr (1978: He 85) to the 
late eighth. Admittedly, there is no proof that the artist who made this seal 
intended to produce a crescentic shape, and even if he did, his inspiration be¬ 
longs to a different world: The crescent, perhaps doubling as a boat, could 
have been carrying the child on the flower, in a way comparable to its depic¬ 
tion on Phoenician metal bowls (Moscati 1968: fig. 23). 

G3 Star 

The winged female figure in fig. 157 holds staffs, or sceptres, crowned 
with stars, similar to the standards that flank the scene in Oman, supra, p. 67, 
fig. 59. In fig. 158 the star is paired with a rhomb on the anepigraphic 
reverse. Together with the central figure, an ibex (see subject D2), this is the 
only Hebrew scene of its kind among many inscribed ‘Syro-Transjordanian’ 
and anepigraphic occurrences. 

G4 Rhomb 

Of an uncertain meaning (Uehlinger 1990: 328; Black & Green 1992: 153; 
Bordreuil, supra, p. 96 note 28), the rhomb is listed in this section for its 
association with heavenly bodies, evident in many seals. In Hebrew glyptic it 
is known on three seals (figs. 153,158 and HD 70), always paired with a 
crescent or star. 117 


115. The crescent adorns the upper part of the field on several seals depicting worshippers, 
with script akin to Hebrew, that are generally regarded as Moabite (Oman, supra, pp. 
66-67, figs. 48, 56 [for which see above, subject F5 with note 88], 69). 

116. One could assume this rarity to be an ‘optical illusion’, inscribed seals in hardstone 
showing the anthropomorphic god within his crescent instead (cf. Keel 1990c). But 
Oman (supra, figs. 23-26,30-33) claimed convincingly that these hardstone seals be¬ 
longed to the Aramaean population of Mesopotamia or to Mesopotamians in the 
West. The near-absence of the crescent on a pole from name seals of the western 
Near East is yet to be explained. 

117. Perhaps it appears also on the seal of gdyhw... (Avigad 1989a: no. 2). 
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H Tasteful recent acquisitions 

Certain recently acquired, 118 epigraphically and onomastically correct seals 
share several technical and iconographical traits. Crisply cut, often in attract¬ 
ive stones, they are executed in a well-balanced and -spaced, restrained, pri¬ 
marily linear style. Inscribed in an elegant, mostly seventh-century Judahite 
hand, a relatively large proportion of these masterpieces belongs to daughters, 
sons and stewards of kings, so far unnamed. If genuine, the mint condition 
of these pieces is surprising, and if not, why did the artist not ‘age’ them? 

Not all these seals are iconic, but many of those which are have the longi¬ 
tudinal triregistral layout in common, usually of the picture-text-text type (pi. 
11:8-10). Because of the prominence of the motif, the top register may oc¬ 
cupy up to half the field, sometimes more. The number of register dividers 
varies, as do the motifs, and most of the latter are uncomplicated, not un¬ 
anticipated, and beautiful. 

Two motifs, the boat and the lyre (pi. 11:12,13), are more complex and 
less expected, in fact unparalleled. 119 Both seals seem to have appeared on 
the market in the seventies, and it could be that while simpler pieces continue 
to reach collections, such complex seals ceased to turn up. 

Two seals (pi. 11:10,11) are the only West Semitic examples in which 
the bilinear border is partly augmented with an additional line, gracefully 
curving inwards and terminating in dots. 120 

Several of the aniconic seals of this group, mostly latitudinal and biregis- 
tral, stand out in their minute size, calligraphy (almost micrography) or in- 
novatively-aesthetic, though generally not unexpected register dividers (e.g. 
figs. 41, 45). Some contain several small dots in the field, possibly over¬ 
doing (in good taste) a device, usually of larger size, occurring in moderation 
on unquestionably authentic pieces. 

Another group, a successor to or competitor of the ‘tasteful group’ if my 
doubts about its authenticity turn out to be founded, may be labelled the ‘nou- 
veaux riches’ group. Characterized by an inferior taste, it tends to employ 
fancy stones and abounds with pomegranates. Several of the specimens sport 
a beaded, coin-like border, a possible misinterpretation of the dotted border 
(cf. p. 206). Some of its space-fillers and register dividers are strikingly remi- 


118. Starting in the seventies? 

119. “Except for its conventional shape, every aspect of this seal [the seal of Ma ( adanah] 
is unfamiliar: its decoration, the name of its female owner, and her title. Neither do I 
remember having met with the exact colour of the stone among the seals known to 
me. ...the lyre of our seal is the only one which stands by itself as a separate motif 
or emblem. In all the other instances cited above it is held by a musician” (Avigad 
1978d: 146, 150). Sharing the faith of several scholars in the authenticity of the 
seal, the Bank of Israel chose this very lyre to adorn the half-shekel coin. 

120. Trilinear register dividers are well-known, however, see fig. 34. 
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niscent of those found in Avigad’s bullae, not always, it seems, correctly 
understood. This group shares with the tasteful group the penchant for names 
with titles. 

Without a reliable authenticity test (see below, pp. 245-246) a conclusion 
that the seals of these two groups are fakes would be a mistake. I think it is 
impossible to pronounce them authentic either. It is my wish to emphasize 
here the doubt shrouding many of these pieces. 


III. Conclusions 

1. Epigraphy and chronology 

Although not concerned with epigraphy, this study is dependent on its 
chronological consequences. In voicing skepticism about the epigraphical 
dating of seals I am aware that, in a certain context, this could be an easy and 
unfair way of dealing with the learning and labour invested by so many schol¬ 
ars. Yet, the clear cases notwithstanding, should not more seals be dated in a 
general way to the eighth to seventh centuries than was hitherto the practice? It 
is well-known that seal legends are brief, and that the chronologically- 
diagnostic letters are limited in number (see above, pp. 198-199). 

2. Aniconic vs. iconic seals; the selection of motifs 

The shrinking production of iconic seals in the last pre-exilic century is 
evident in Avigad’s and the City of David bullae, and relating this to Welt¬ 
anschauung seems obvious. True, the archaeological finds attest to increasing 
literacy since the eighth century, and the predominance of aniconic seals could 
be ascribed to this development (e.g. Naveh 1982: 71): in such a cultural 
climate seal pictures became less necessary from the practical point of view. 
They remained appreciated for other reasons, however. The avoidance of 
figurative seals, with certain motifs shunned more than others, seems to be of 
ideological origin, then. How was the situation before, say, 850 BC? Obvi¬ 
ously people had nothing against the written personal name, and yet they had 
only anepigraphic, or iconic seals in Israel and elsewhere in Iron I and the 
early part of Iron II. This is one of the testimonies to the limited spread of 
writing, that was confined to a scribal elite at that time. There was almost cer¬ 
tainly an inscribed royal seal in Israel and its neighbours, though none had 
been found. Other people could not have had blank seals! 

Most jar-handle impressions, mainly on Imlk- type jars, are aniconic 
(Garfinkel 1984), and only a handful combine picture with text (figs. 50, 
79, 89, 149, pi. 1:3). 
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As to the iconographic differences between Israel and Judah, these have to 
be compared for the eighth century, when the two kingdoms existed side by 
side. Let me just review the four seals of Judaean royal stewards (figs. 
28 + 223, 34, 88,37; cf. Uehlinger, infra, p. 285): one is of mixed Syro- 
Mesopotamian and Phoenician iconography and two of straightforward Phoe¬ 
nician influence; the fourth and latest is aniconic. This indicates that eighth- 
century Judah did share Israel’s taste for things Phoenician. 

Motifs occurring chiefly in Hebrew glyptic include the four-winged 
uraeus, fish, rooster and grazing she-deer. Most vegetal register dividers, and 
the use of the branch and bird as space fillers are also characteristically 
Hebrew. The trunkless palmette is to be found almost exclusively on Hebrew 
seals. Many of these motifs and features seem, at least intuitively, to be 
Judaean, although this observation may be linked with the belief that most 
Phoenician-inspired Hebrew seals are North Israelite. 

Phoenician inspiration on Hebrew glyptic is often considered an eighth- 
century Israelite phenomenon. But that seals with Phoenician palmettes (motif 
A 1.4) were widespread in Judah in the last pre-exilic decades is clear from 
Avigad’s bullae, though it could be argued that this motif became universal by 
then. Seals like figs. 62 and 88 could date to, say, the early seventh century 
by their epigraphy. And does not the Egypto-Phoenician falcon in fig. 98 
(motif Cl) come from the hoard of bullae dated c. 600 BC? Should all these 
be considered heirlooms or originally-anepigraphic seals inscribed later? 

Even though it seems not to have eliminated Phoenician influence and its 
solar emphasis (cf. GGG: §§ 203-204 for Judah, and Hiibner, supra, pp. 
139-141 for Ammon), a new and powerful astral symbolism, of Aramaean 
origin, entered Judah when the rest of the country came under Assyria’s 
domination (GGG: chapter VIII). In glyptic this symbolism finds its main ex¬ 
pression in anepigraphic seals. Had we at our disposal the inscribed Judean 
seals alone, this symbolism would have been virtually invisible, whereas on 
Aramaic and Transjordanian inscribed seals the astral trend is eye-catching. 

The ‘unwelcome’ motifs - human figures, astral symbols and certain ani¬ 
mals - were less shunned in Hebrew glyptic when on their own, that is on the 
anepigraphic face of bifacial seals (figs. 155,156, 158), and on unin¬ 
scribed seals), as if they were considered permissible if not in direct juxtapo¬ 
sition with the name of the owner. This implies that even in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, at least the human image and celestial bodies were not widespread on in¬ 
scribed seals. But in the seventh, in Judah, they must have been even less 
popular. Seals with human figures constitute about 4% of all Hebrew 
examples, while in Avigad’s bullae, considered to date about 600 BC, there 
are only two out of about 200, c. 1%. And in the City of David hoard of 
some 50 bullae there is none. The same holds true for celestial bodies. 
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To visualize an abrupt drop in iconic seals during the reign of Josiah might 
prove as futile as Aharoni’s dating, based on the biblical narrative, of the de¬ 
struction of the shrine at Arad to that king’s reign in contradiction to the stra¬ 
tigraphy of the site. The image ban could not, even not by royal decree, have 
penetrated instantly all strata of society (cf. GGG: §§ 207-208,215; and see 
now Uehlinger, infra, pp. 278-288). The progress of the aniconic trend 
among the Hebrews may have reflected, with an indigenous, possibly more 
pronounced flavour in Judah, a general Near Eastern tendency (cf. Oman, 
supra). This trend may be perceived as an ongoing process, that did not reach 
its peak until exilic times, and as a matter of fact was never total; it is in none 
than the seventh century that the image of a deity is found on Hebrew seals. 
But certain combinations, such as a worshipper before a deity, may have been 
totally out of bounds (cf. Uehlinger, infra, pp. 263-265). 121 By and large the 
‘puritan’ Hebrew iconography is almost reminiscent of the Muslim image 
ban; vegetal motifs clearly predominate, especially so when we move towards 
the late seventh century (cf. GGG: § 208). 

3. Legally and illicitly excavated seals; forgeries 

The proportion of demonstrably genuine Hebrew seals rose dramatically to 
nearly half the total of c. 700 with the discovery of the City of David and 
Avigad bullae. 122 But the rest, and most other West Semitic personal seals, 
are of unknown provenance. With the astonishing supply of seals to an ever- 
demanding market, one cannot help wondering, Are they really all originals, 
clandestinely excavated, or do they include a proportion of cunningly crafted 
flawless fakes? One school of thought maintains: “If the material, shape, tech¬ 
nique, iconography, epigraphy and names pass our test, the seal must be 
genuine.” Andr6 Lemaire put it differently in our conference: “You may be 
able to prove a seal to be a fake; you cannot prove its genuineness”, or if I am 
permitted a paraphrase, “Any seal is presumed genuine until proven false.” 
The underlying feeling is indeed a grave one: If most inscribed stamp seals 
are in doubt, what is left for us to do? But can the doubt hanging over a great 
proportion of the unprovenanced seals be sublimated forever? Gifted crafts¬ 
men continue to be bom, and the materials and tools at their disposal are no 
worse than those used by the ancients. Neither is the ability to study authentic 
pieces and to follow scholarly publications reserved for academics alone. 
Endless variations on the themes found, say, in Avigad’s hoard of bullae are 
possible, and it may well be that the effects are felt in the collections and 


121. But see on the seal of Sim in note 86. 

122. There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the latter in spite their illegal origin. 
Concerning their authenticity, jar-handle impressions belong to a similar category, 
though who can guarantee against recently carved pieces? 
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museums for some years. Surely forgers stumble, but is it realistic to expect 
that all forgers always do? 

Now that several bullae of biblical personalities have been discovered 
(Avigad 1986a, 1987b; Schneider 1988, 1991), we may witness a trickle of 
similar seals to the market 

Fakes may be ‘too good’ too. The following is quoted from the chapter on 
the faking of classical gems in Rome in the 18th and early 19th centuries 
(Jones 1990:147, by Judy Rudoe): 

“The engravers who worked for dealers like Jenkins were often very talented; both the 
English gem-engraver Nathaniel Marchant, and the Italian engraver Benedetto 
Pistrucci were known to have made convincing imitations of antique gems which 
were sold as ancient. Neoclassical work, however, tended to follow the conventions 
of the time in restrained, well-spaced and sometimes sentimental compositions. It 
also responded to the specific demands of collectors of the period. Discussions by 
authors like Maffei, ... of ancient signatures stimulated a strong demand for signed 
pieces, while Lippert’s Daktiliothek (1767), a catalogue accompanied by plaster 
casts, made collection by subject fashionable. As a result, Neoclassical fake gems 
frequently feature subject-matter unknown to the classical repertoire and bear signa¬ 
tures otherwise known only from ancient literature.” 

If classical gems with their hard stones and intricate subject-matter could 
be so artfully reproduced, then West Semitic seals, mostly in soft stone and 
with simpler iconography must be, if I may be allowed an exaggeration, a 
Kinderspiel for a talented forger. Who can tell which of the unprovenanced 
seals, ‘tasteful’ or otherwise, are fakes and which are not? On the other hand, 
it is well known that controlled excavations yield from time to time unusual 
finds that, if acquired on the antiquities market, would raise suspicion. 

It is not by accident that the question of forgeries is dealt with at length in 
the concluding section of this paper; willing or not, our work is hinging on 
this question. And until unprovenanced seals can be subjected to a reliable 
authenticity test (Htibner 1989b: 220-221; cf. supra, pp. 132-133, and Ueh- 
linger, infra, pp. 270-271) a sizeable measure of doubt will remain. The re¬ 
sults of many glyptic studies, the present one not excluded, must be judged in 
this light 
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CHECKLIST OF SEALS MENTIONED 

The inscribed seals in the Biblioth&que Nationale, Cabinet des Medailles, are listed according to their Bordreuil numbers. 
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brkyhw bn nryhw hspr ? (bulla) IMJ 76.22.2299 A 9 14 

g’l bnf'l ? BN B 44 6,48, 142, 157 

gdyhw bn hmlk ? IMJ 85.15.22 Bordreuil & Lemaire 1979: no. 1 45 

dh ? IMJ 68.35.197 HD 39 62,100,130,139,154 
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Four-winged beetle Samaria IAA 33.3143, 8, 9 Samaria-Sebaste 3: pi. 15 86 

Four-winged uraeus ? (bulla) IMJ 76.22.2345 A 201 64,80 

Horse Judaean, several Barkay 1992a: 127, fig. 2A 119 

Lion and ibex Ramat Rahel IAA 64-1783 Ramat Rahel II: pi. 40:7 111 

Rosette Judaean, numerous 66 
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LIST OF FIGURES 
NO. SEAL 

1. *ryhw c zryhw 

2. pShr bn mnhm 

3. Shr bn gdy 

4. HySb bn 3 Syhw 

5. c mdyw 

6. gH bn S c l 

7. hmlk 

8. plfh 

9. Smr ... 

10. c zr 

11. 3 hmlk smk 

12. Spt 

13. Sbnyw 

14. brkyhw bn nryhw hspr 

15. ... bn gdyhw 

16. bsy 

17. 3 byw 

18. Spfyhw c Syhw 

19. y*znyhw c bd hmlk 

20. yqmyhw bn nhm 

21. Imlk (winged sun) 

22. yhwzrh bn hlqyhw c bd frzqyhw 

23. Sbnyw c bd c zyw 

24. Sbnyhw 

25. Spt 

26. Sm c yhw... 

27. hwdyhw mtnyhw 

28. 5 hmlk smk 

29. 'Sn 3 c bd >hz 

30. ntnyhw bn c bdyhw 

31. bsy 

32. c Syw bn ywqm 

33. mky yqmyh 

34. 3 prh bn yhwS c 

35. hwSyhw bn Slmyhw 

36. nmSrbnS c l 

37. 

38. drSyhw hml 

39. Sb c yhmlyhw 

40. plfyhw bn hwSyhw 

41. ntbyhw n c r mtn 

42. 3 mryhw bn yhw 3 b 

43. c zrqmbnprpr 

44. 5 /y/zw yqmyhw 

45. gdyhw bn hmlk 

46. mnSh mlkyhw 


SOURCE 

En Gedi: frontispiece 
A 152 
A 25 

OLB 2: fig. 174 

Biran 1988 

Oman, supra, fig. 20 

Sukenik 1942a: fig. A2 

Barkay 1986: 34 

Bliss & Macalister 1902: fig. 45 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

Lachish HI: pi. 45:167 

Keel 1977: fig. 93 

GGG: fig. 263a 

A 9 

A 169 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
GGG: fig. 247a (corrected) 

GGG: fig. 274a 
D 69 
A 77 

Naveh 1982: fig. 63 

Hestrin & Dayagi-Mendels 1974 

GGG: fig. 263b 

G77 

Keel 1977: fig. 93 
A 163 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
Lachish HI: pi. 45:167 
Sukenik 1941: 17 
D 32 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
Levy 1869: pi. 3:7a 
Avigad 1951: fig. 5 
A 20 

Weippert 1988: 676 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
A 147 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
A 31 
A 138 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
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NO. SEAL 

47. HSm c bn smkyhw 

48. gH bn S c l 

49. yS°yhw bn hml 

50. c rb nby 

51. Shrbngdy 

52. hnnyhw bn c zryhw 

53. hlqyhw bn pdyil) 

54. mtn bn pltyhw 

55. Sbnyhw 

56. hwS'yhw hlsyhw 

57. nryhw bn hmlk 

58. pith 

59. ?pn nryhw 

60. *prh bn yhwS c 

61. pShr 

62. dlh 

63. hmlk 

64. Four-winged uraeus 

65. mnSh mlkyhw 

66. Judaean rosette 

67. pShr 

68. plyhw rnttyhw 

69. Shrbngdyhw 

70. hnnyhw bn c zryhw 

71. yrm zmryhw 

72. c z* bn hts 

73. *fn* c bd >hz 

74. bsy 

75. fptyhw 'Syhw 

76. zkryw khn d*r 

77. HSm c bn hmlk 

78. s<dh 

79. ... spnyhw 

80. Four-winged uraeus 

81. mlkrm 

82. c z’ bn hts 

83. Smr... 

84. C J r nH 

85. mnSh bn hmlk 

86. Four-winged beetle 

87. >hmlk smk 

88. blth 

89. Imlk (beetle) 

90. hnnyhw >mt 

91. c Syhwbnhwyhw 

92. hmn 

93. c zryw hgbh 

94. mlkyhw hlq 


SOURCE 

Shiloh & Tarler 1986: 203 
Oman, supra , fig. 20 
A 83 

Avigad 1981: no. 3 
A 25 
D 24 

Schroer 1987b: fig. 26 
A 116 
G 77 
A 47 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
Barkay 1986: 34 
GGG: fig. 317a 
A 20 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
GGG: fig. 241c 
Sukenik 1942a: fig. A2 
A 201 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

Bliss & Macalister 1902: pi. 56:42 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

Avigad 1980 

A 24 

D 24 

ESEI: 11 

drawing Noga Z’evi 
Sukenik 1941: 17 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
Keel 1977: fig. 85 
Keel 1977: fig. 87 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
drawing Hildi Keel-Leu 
A 201 

Keel 1977: fig. 95 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
Bliss & Macalister 1902: fig. 45 
drawing Hildi Keel-Leu 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
Samaria-Sebaste 3: pi. 15:29 
Lachish HI: pi. 45:167 
G 63 

Naveh 1982: fig. 63 
Albright Institute brochure 
drawing Noga Z’evi 
Sukenik 1942a: fig. A1 
OLB 1: fig. 93 
A 98 
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NO. 

SEAL 

SOURCE 

95. 

>hyqm mtn 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

96. 

hmy’hl bt mnhm 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

97. 

C Z* bn hts 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

98. 

....b c 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

99. 

mnr 

Bordreuil & Lemaire 1982: 15 

100. 

dlh 

GGG: fig. 241c 

101. 

c rb nby 

Avigad 1981: no. 3 

102. 

y*znyhw c bd hmlk 

D 69 

103. 

HSm c bn gdlyhw 

GGG: fig. 306a 

104. 

...yhw bn c mlyhw 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

105. 

hmlk 

Sukenik 1942a: fig. A2 

106. 

hnnyhw >mt 

Albright Institute brochure 

107. 

bsy 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

108. 

*ryhw 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

109. 

Sm c c bd yrb c m 

ESE U: 140 

110. 

c SnH 

drawing Hildi Keel-Leu 

111. 

Lion and ibex 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

112. 

Hqnh 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

113. 

$pn nryhw 

GGG: fig. 317a 

114. 

zkr c zr 

G 36 

115. 

... bn gdyhw 

A 169 

116. 

mhsyhw nby 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

117. 

ntnyhw bn c bdyhw 

D 32 

118. 

Sm c yhw bn c zryhw 

de Vogiie 1868: no. 34 

119. 

Horse 

Bliss & Macalister 1902: pi. 56:33 

120. 

hmn 

Sukenik 1942a: fig. A1 

121. 

zkr hwS c 

Levy 1869: pi. 3:9 

122. 

yqmyhw 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

123. 

hnh 

GGG: fig. 249 

124. 

y- 

Oman, supra , fig. 22 

125. 

hmlk 

Sukenik 1942a: fig. A2 

126. 

blth 

G 63 

127. 

'dnyhw Sm c 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

128. 

mtn 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

129. 

yqmyhw 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

130. 

dlh 

GGG: fig. 241c 

131. 

>fn> 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

132. 

Sbnyw 

GGG: fig. 263a 

133. 

yqmyhw bn nhm 

A 77 

134. 

wb 

GGG: fig. 263c 

135. 

hlqyhw bn pdy(l) 

Schroer 1987b: fig. 26 

136. 

HSm c bn gdlyhw 

GGG: fig. 306a 

137. 

*Syhw mSmS 

GGG: fig. 305c 

138. 

V bn hts 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

139. 

dlh 

GGG: fig. 241c 

140. 

yw^bPbyw 

Berger 1907 

141. 

pdh 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

142. 

gH bn S c l 

Oman, supra , fig. 20 
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NO. 

SEAL 

SOURCE 

143. 

y- 

Oman, supra, fig. 22 

144. 

mhs* 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

145. 

Sr 

• drawing Noga Z’evi 

146. 

Srh'r 

A 10 

147. 

*Sn> c bd >hz 

Sukenik 1941: 17 

148. 

*byw c bd c zyw 

GGG: fig. 241b 

149. 

Imlk (winged sun) 

Naveh 1982: fig. 63 

150. 

qnyw 

Welten 1977c: 301 

151. 

Sbnyw c bd c zyw 

GGG: fig. 263b 

152. 

s^dh 

drawing Noga Z’evi 

153. 

hwr$ bn pqll 

D 22 

154. 

cUh 

GGG: fig. 241c 

155. 

HSm c bn gdlyhw 

GGG: fig. 306a 

156. 

y fyhw mSmS 

GGG: fig. 305c 

157. 

gH bn S c l 

Oman, supra, fig. 20 

158. 

spn nryhw 

drawing Noga Z’evi 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS IN PLS. I-H 

NO. 

SEAL 

SOURCE 

1 . 

c Syw bn ywqm 

Trustees of the British Museum, photographs B. Sass 

2. 

nryhw bn hmlk 

Private collection, France, photograph B. Sass 

3. 

... spnyhw 

Trustees of the British Museum 

4. 

mlkrm 

Private collection, France, photograph B. Sass 

5. 

rrvnr (back) 

A. Lemaire, photograph J. Dufour 

6. 

zkr hwS c 

Trustees of the British Museum 

7. 

*$yhw mSmS 

IAA, photographs S.J. Schweig and B. Sass 

8. 

nryhw mtn 

A. Lemaire 

9. 

pdyhw Spl 

from Avigad 1989a: 94 

10. 

dlyhw bn gmlyhw 

Hecht Museum 

11. 

pdyhw bn hmlk 

Hecht Museum, photograph G. Larom 

12. 

*nyhw bn myrb 

from Avigad 1982 

13. 

m^nh bt hmlk 

Israel Museum 


NORTHWEST SEMITIC INSCRIBED SEALS, ICONOGRAPHY AND 
SYRO-PALESTINIAN RELIGIONS OF IRON AGE II: 

SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS AND CONCLUSIONS* 


Christoph UEHLINGER 
Biblical Institute, Fribourg 


I. Description, classification and the “significant series” 

II. The need for separate study of formal criteria, iconography, and epigraphy 

1. General observations 

2. An example: the incompatibility of mortals and deities 
HI. ‘Ethnic’ or ‘national’ glyptic repertoires 

1. General observations: methodological disparities 

2. Need for methodological clarification, issues for further study 

IV. Perspectives for religio-historical research 

1. General observations 

2. Seals or seal-amulets? 

3. The religious significance of glyptic iconography 

4. Workshop supply, individual choice and the cultural symbol system 

V. Iconism vs. aniconism and the biblical “image ban” 

1. General observations 

2. Israelite aniconism? A critique of some erroneous presumptions 

3. An alternative hypothesis 

3.1. The so-called biblical “image ban” 

3.2. Aniconism on late Iron Age private name seals 

3.3. Synergy after all? 

In this concluding article, there is no need to summarize the papers pre¬ 
sented at the Fribourg symposium. I should only emphasize, in a necessarily 
selective way, some of the issues raised by the authors, add a few methodo¬ 
logical afterthoughts, and present an outlook on some perspectives for future 
research on iconography and the history of Iron Age religions in Syria and 
Palestine. 


I. Description, classification and the “significant series” 

The two contributions by Andre Lemaire and Dominique Parayre should 
be read in close conjunction, as they complement each other and both discuss 


Comments of Othmar Keel and Stewart Watson are gratefully acknowledged. Particular 
thanks are due to Benjamin Sass, who made significant contributions to improve style 
and argument of this contribution. 
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the crucial problem of classification in a general perspective. While Parayre 
focusses exclusively on iconography, Lemaire offers an overview of non- 
iconographical criteria for ‘ethnic’ classification, which include geographical 
and archaeological provenance, 1 seal type, material and dimensions, 2 palae¬ 
ography and layout of the inscription, language and onomasticon. His dis¬ 
cussion makes it very clear that the classification of an individual seal should 
rely, wherever possible, on the cumulative weight of a number of converging 
criteria 

Decorated and inscribed seals show a complex interplay between the ma¬ 
terial object, its figurative design, and its inscription. If one takes into con¬ 
sideration the different stages of a seal’s production as distinguished by Le¬ 
maire (supra, p. 19), the examination, description and interpretation 3 of the 
seal should proceed accordingly, i.e. in similarly distinguished and tempor¬ 
arily independent stages: 4 - 5 

(1) material and formal criteria: 

A. material, seal type and shape, dimensions; 

B. layout of sealing surface (vertical or horizontal, registral or colum¬ 
nar division, dividers and border design, etc.), spatial relation of 
picture and text; 6 


1. From an archaeological point of view, one might be somewhat surprised that the prove¬ 
nance criterion should be accorded relatively limited weight, and suspect that low 
esteem for provenance is a typical feature of the antiquities market - where the vast 
majority of inscribed seals comes from. However, it is true that seals travelled easily in 
antiquity (cf. Collon 1987: 138), and many compelling examples of dislocation exist 
(Lemaire, supra , pp. 2-3; Gubel, passim ; Timm, p. 162; Sass, p. 197). An inscribed 
seal bought in Amman, displaying the typically Judaean motif of a four-winged uraeus 
(Hiibner, supra , p. 146 and fig. 28), might well belong to that category. As it happens, 
the provenance criterion gains in importance when a whole group of seals with com¬ 
mon features (a “significant series”) is concerned (cf. Parayre, supra , p. 29, and see 
below). 

2. Regarding the latter criteria, Lemaire’s discussion (supra, pp. 3-4) rightly implies that 
they are often more significant for workshop attribution than for ‘ethnic* classification 
(but note Sass, pp. 196-197). 

3. “Interpretation” is here understood in a largely descriptive sense, to be compared to se¬ 
mantic and syntactic analysis in the linguistic domain; the ideological component and 
religio-historical aspect, to which I shall turn below, should not interfere at this stage 
in the classification process. 

4. Compare Parayre, supra , pp. 28-29; Sass, pp. 195-197. 

5. Geographical and archaeological provenance do not appear as a separate classificatory 
stage, as they enter the discussion of each “significant series’” distribution on all three 
levels. 

6. On the latter, see Parayre 1990a: 286-288; Sass, supra , pp. 200-206. 
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(2) iconographical criteria: choice, execution (technique, morphology, 
style) and relative position of specific motifs, motif constellations and 
scenes (i.e., figurative ‘vocabulary’ and ‘syntax’) - to be analyzed 
against the background of (A) inscribed seals, (B) anepigraphic seals 
and (C) other media of figurative art such as ivories, tridacna shells, 
metalwork, jewellery, monumental art, etc.; 

(3) epigraphical criteria: palaeography, language and onomasticon. 7 

One would wish that future publications of new seals 8 as well as general 
discussions of ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ glyptic corpora might conform to a com¬ 
mon standard and address the classification issue in its real complexity. 9 As 
noted by Lemaire, the significance of one criterion taken in isolation is gener¬ 
ally limited; only the cumulative weight of some or all criteria might put 
classification on a basis firmer than mere assumption. When all relevant 
aspects are considered, one has still to ask whether they are in agreement or 
simply in non-contradiction. Where it is not possible to reach a cumulative 
argument pointing to a single direction (see the examples given by Lemaire, 
supra, pp. 18-21, and other examples discussed below), one should consider 
the apparent contradictions rather than rely on one or another arbitrarily 
favoured criterion. 10 It is not the least merit of Lemaire’s paper to insist on 
the fact that contradictions between various criteria do indeed exist, and that a 
commentator’s predilection for clear-cut certitudes should not be allowed to 
blur that evidence. 

Point (2) of our scheme underlines the potential use and relative import¬ 
ance of an adequate iconographical discussion. Much in the same way as any 
other craft, writing included, figurative art developed alongside lines of tra¬ 
dition. These embrace not only the figurative models, but also the technical 
means to realize them in various materials. They developed and were trans- 


7. Material aspects may of course condition the technical execution of icon and inscrip¬ 
tion; contrariwise, the formal layout of the sealing surface may depend at least in part 
on the iconographical motifs selected. Wherever pertinent, the interdependence or rela¬ 
tive autonomy of the three sets of criteria should therefore be discussed. 

8. As a matter of fact, classification is too often based on limited discussions of arbi¬ 
trarily isolated criteria, especially onomasticon or palaeography, and sometimes also 
iconography. See below, n. 10. 

9. As it stands, the contributions to the present volume are not all based on identical cri¬ 
teria of classification, a problem that was repeatedly addressed at the symposium; see 
below, section HI. 

10. This would apply, for instance, to a seal in the Borowski collection (Aufrecht 1992; 
no. 1), recently published as Hebrew on tenuous palaeographical grounds, while layout 
and iconography - especially the juxtaposition of star, crescent and stroke (or another 
star?) in the upper register (compare Timm, supra, 192-193, figs. 2, 5,17-19) - rather 
point to a Moabite origin (cf. Sass, supra, p. 231, n. 85). 
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mitted in specialized workshops, forming distinct ‘schools’, each producing 
objects conditioned by respective canones, tools, and competence. 

Facing a multitude of individual objects, usually isolated from their orig¬ 
inal context, the modem monographer tries, on the basis of typological com¬ 
parison and classification, to identify “significant series” that concur in the 
analogous treatment of one or several monographic features. Wherever poss¬ 
ible, such a series may first be limited to inscribed seals only, but should then 
be gradually expanded to include uninscribed seals and non-glyptic material 
such as ivories, 11 tridacna shells, 12 metalwork, 13 jewellery, 14 or monu¬ 
mental art. The “significant series” method 15 may eventually result in locating 
workshops or at least general areas of production 16 and, vice versa, a work¬ 
shop’s products’ distribution on the regional or international market. 

Dominique Parayre has undertaken the painstaking documentation and 
typological analysis of one iconographical motif, the “winged disk”, one of 
the most common and prominent features in the Northwest Semitic glyptic 
repertoire. She considers not only the morphology of the “winged disk”, but 
also its placement within the overall layout (its ‘syntactical’ position) of a 
seal’s decoration. The full extent and argument of her research will be pre¬ 
sented in her forthcoming book, a revised version of a doctoral thesis. To¬ 
gether with her more elaborate 1990 studies (a, b), the condensed paper pub¬ 
lished in the present volume already demonstrates ad oculos how promising 
this kind of approach may be for future research on Northwest Semitic 
glyptic. 


11. For the identification of styles and schools in ivory carving, of crucial importance for 
glyptic studies as well, cf. especially Barnett 1982; Herrmann 1986, 1989, 1992a, b; 
Winter 1976, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1989, 1992. See below, n. 37. 

12. Cf. Stucky 1974; Geva 1980; Brandi 1984a, b; Reese 1988. 

13. Cf. Markoe 1985; Curtis 1988. 

14. Cf. e.g. Culican 1986; Barnett & Mendleson 1987; Lancel 1991. 

15. Cf. Parayre 1990a: 269f, and her methodological remarks supra , pp. 28-29. 

16. Note, in principle, Winter’s neat remark on method: ‘When portable objects.. .found at 
a particular site in association with a series of fixed monuments, can be demonstrated 
to partake of virtually identical properties when compared to those monuments, and 
can be equally distinguished from fixed monuments of other sites within the same 
cultural ‘region’, then...it is a reasonable conclusion that the portable objects were 
made within the same locale as the larger works” (1983: 185). Cf. e.g. Parayre, supra ,, 
pp. 29, 36-37 on Zincirli. As is well known, however, this method based on the 
priority of monumental art cannot operate in a South Syrian and Palestinian context, 
where known remains of figurative art are almost exclusively limited to portable, 
minor objects (for Palestine, see the overview in Keel 1985: 11-20). 
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II. The need for separate study of formal criteria, 

ICONOGRAPHY, AND EPIGRAPHY 
1. General observations 

An important and particularly difficult issue for our symposium, addressed 
time and again, was the problem of agreement or contradiction of epigraphi- 
cal and iconographical criteria and/or classification. Let us consider briefly the 
more complicated instance of contradiction between epigraphical and icono¬ 
graphical criteria. Parayre is right in claiming (supra, p. 28) that the image 
and the inscription appearing on a single seal should not be artificially separ¬ 
ated. As noted in the introduction (supra, pp. Xlff), the long neglect of icon¬ 
ography in the study of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals is due precisely to 
such an artificial splitting of scholarly interest. 

On the other hand, Lemaire has demonstrated (supra, pp. 18-21) that con¬ 
tradictions may occur between iconography and inscription, as the figurative 
design and the inscription need not necessarily be the product of a single 
workshop nor even come from the same geographical area. To cite but one 
clear-cut example in addition to Lemaire’s: At the present stage of our know¬ 
ledge on Judaean glyptic of the eighth and seventh centuries BC, it seems 
highly improbable that the seal yhtylhw [&]lm (fig. 11; B 58, as tentatively 
reconstructed by Puech 1989: 590) 17 should have been produced in Israel or 
Judah in spite of its fragmentary Hebrew inscription. Its iconography un¬ 
doubtedly points to a North Syrian origin at the time of Sargon or Sennache¬ 
rib, with possible Urartian influence. While this example is admittedly ex¬ 
treme, we have to account for numerous cases where the contradiction would 
be somewhat more discreet or even invisible to us. 

From a strictly methodological point of view, then, the possibility of con¬ 
tradiction should always be taken into account. Consequently, iconographical 
and palaeographical analysis should proceed independently from each other 
first (points [2] and [3] on pp. 258-259), each producing its own “significant 
series”. If both series concur, the ‘ethnic’ classification of a seal would gain 
further probability. In the opposite case a more complex picture could 
emerge, as with the document B 58 just mentioned, an originally anepigraphic 
North Syrian seal that had an inscription added somewhat later in Judah. We 
should certainly prefer either result to the a priori suspicion of circular reason¬ 
ing that is sometimes expressed against any attempt to ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ 
classification on iconographical grounds. 18 

The same methodological principle is valid with regard to the material and 
formal aspects of a seal, which should be considered as an independent evid- 


17. Cf. Oman, supra, p. 60 with note 11 and fig. 22; Sass, pp. 236-237 with fig. 143. 

18. See the remarks of Hiibner, supra, p. 149, and Sass, p. 196. 
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ence, to be studied and classified on its own (point [1] above) before relating 
it to the other sets of criteria. 

2. An example: the incompatibility of mortals and deities 

The strict application of this methodological postulate yields significant re¬ 
sults e.g. in Tallay Oman's paper on “The Mesopotamian influence on West 
Semitic seals”. Oman’s introduction (supra, pp. 52-53) aptly distinguishes 
between (a) seals of Mesopotamian manufacture bearing a West Semitic in¬ 
scription and (b) seals of Syro-Palestinian origin with such an inscription and 
originally-Mesopotamian 19 iconographic elements. The two categories should 
obviously not be addressed as products of one and the same “West Semitic 
seal-cutter” whose contribution to seals of the first, ‘Mesopotamian’ category 
was for sure very limited. Contrariwise, it would seem necessary to restrict 
the notion of “Mesopotamian influence” to those seals which were produced 
in the West but nevertheless show typically Mesopotamian iconographical 
features, i.e. part of the seals belonging to the second category. 20 Further¬ 
more, we should clearly distinguish different levels or domains of “in¬ 
fluence”, 21 e.g. formal, iconographical, or conceptual. 

A short conspectus of the seals illustrated in Oman’s paper gives a rather 
clear-cut picture: 

(1) Whereas in the first category ‘Mesopotamian’ seal shapes, especially 
the faceted or rounded conoids, abound, 22 with only a few seals of more 
‘Western’ shape, 23 the former are conspicuously absent from the second cat¬ 
egory. 24 The layout of the ‘Western’ group seems to reserve a pre-planned 


19. But see n. 29. 

20. As an example, one may cite the seal of > byby (supra, p. 67, fig. 62), unique among 
the seals of the ‘two worshippers’ group in its arched element usually considered to 
represent a sacred tree (but note Oman’s caution on p. 71, note 23). 

21. The concept of “influence”, together with related terms, and the various levels on 
which “influence” may operate would merit thorough discussion and definition, a task 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

22. Note especially figs. 1+71, 3-4, 7+14, 8+17, 10, 12+13, 16, 23-27, 32-33, 34+44, 
36-43, 45-47, 53-54, 81; fig. 9 is most likely a cut-down conoid (Buchanan & Moo- 
rey 1988: 59 on no. 371). To these could be added Mesopotamian, mostly Assyrian 
cylinder seals with Aramaic inscriptions that were beyond the subject of Oman’s 
study; see e.g. G 151-161; Bordreuil, supra, pp. 77ff, figs. 5-11,13. 

23. Besides Oman’s fig. 22 just mentioned, another ovoid (fig. 15, the seal of a high-rank¬ 
ing Ammonite official of the seventh century), and the round stamp with flat back of 
fig. 6 (G 12: Babylonian, sixth century). 

24. Oman’s figs. 48-52, 55-65, 68-69, 72-77, 79-80, 82 are all scaraboids or ovoids, the 
only exceptions being figs. 70 and 78 (conoids with ‘Ammonite’ inscriptions; see 
Hiibner, p. 157, figs. 5 and 9). 
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space for the inscription, while in the first group the legend’s positioning ap¬ 
pears sometimes rather secondary. 

(2) Regarding iconography, the first, ‘Mesopotamian’ group shows such 
typical Assyrian semi-divine figures as the girtablullu, the kusarikku, the 
ugallu and the like, 25 but also the anthropomorphic moon god (Sin) appearing 
in the crescent, or the worshipper standing in front of the cultic symbols of 
Marduk and Nabu. 26 On the other hand, the depiction of mortals as the main 
motif, be it in the ‘two worshippers’ constellation (fig. 1) or as a single 
‘worshipper’ (fig. 2), 27 is almost entirely restricted to the second, ‘Western’ 
group. 28 

(3) Considering epigraphy, Oman briefly notes that the first group dis¬ 
plays almost exclusively Aramaic inscriptions (if not names, cf. pp. 52-53). 

The three sets of characteristics considered together, Oman’s thesis that the 
“West Semitic seal-cutter” - at least in some rather appreciated workshops - 
showed a marked preference for the depicition of mortals would seem to be 
wholly justified. In light of the foregoing argument we may even add that 
such preference was apparently not due to Mesopotamian influence, as it is a 
conspicuous feature of the ‘Western’ group only. If one takes into consider¬ 
ation Oman’s premise (supra, p. 53) that the pictorial repertoire of the ‘West¬ 
ern’ stamp seals discussed represents a selection of motifs taken from larger 
and more complex scenes on cylinder seals, 29 the deliberate choice of some 


25. See Oman’s discussion on pp. 54-60; and Hiibner, pp. 144-145. 

26. Oman, supra, pp. 60-64. 

27. Ibid., pp. 68-71; for the ‘two worshippers’ group, cf. also Timm, pp. 180-183. 

28. Oman’s figs. 71 and 81 (both conoids) are notable exceptions. Note Htibner’s opinion 
on the former (mng y nrt ), thought to have been engraved on the base (divine combat, 
Oman’s fig. 1) in Mesopotamia with the worshipper and the inscription added by an 
Ammonite seal cutter (supra, pp. 141-142), a very plausible suggestion in view of the 
marked differences in style and technique between the two iconic designs. Regarding 
the worshipper on the seal of nrglslm (Oman’s fig. 81), Oman & Sass (1992: 63-64) 
similarly argue for a Western origin. 

29. I may be allowed, however, to remark that a minute comparison of ‘Western’ stamps 
and Mesopotamian cylinder seals will have to be performed before this premise can be 
taken for granted. Most ‘two worshipper’ representations have no immediate prototype 
on cylinder seals (the >fryhy example [p. 67, fig. 62] is not representative for the 
group), but the pictorial constellation of two identical human figures facing each other 
in a gesture of greeting or worship is known on Syro-Palestinian scarabs since the 
Middle Bronze age. This could indicate that we have to consider more closely the local, 
‘Canaanite’ background of the constellation. 

The ‘one worshipper’ group, on the other hand, does not look very homogeneous. 
While some examples may well show worshippers and ultimately derive from Meso¬ 
potamian prototypes (e.g. figs. 48-49, 69, 77-81), others (e.g. figs. 51, 67-68, 72-75, 
82) compare more closely to Bordreuil’s (1985,1986b) and Gubel’s (1990a; supra, pp. 
118-121) ‘royal or official’ series (note esp. the attributes of authority on figs. 51, 68 
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Western workshops to represent men engaged in worship or blessing rather 
than deities or semi-divine intermediaries should obviously be of considerable 
interest for religio-historical research. 

A similar tendency to underline acts of worship (‘prayer’ or music) rather 
than their addressee may be observed on some uninscribed stamp seals of 
Palestinian manufacture (fig. 3 from Tell Keisan; GGG: 347, figs. 302a-d) 
dating to the seventh century BC. They belong to a larger group of un¬ 
inscribed ovoids, apparently produced by the same workshops, that show 
one or two worshippers facing a standard positioned on a podium and 
crowned by a tasseled crescent (fig. 4 from Shiqmona; GGG: § 176) - i.e. 
the cultic symbol of the moon god of Harran (Keel 1977: 284-296; 1990c). 
At the same time, however, another group of seals, again closely related in 
shape, material, style and technique and apparently also of central Palestinian 
or Gileadite origin, shows a male deity, in a gesture of blessing, enthroned in 
a boat. One recently published example of this group, inscribed ISlm *1 (fig. 
6), is discussed by Lemaire (supra, pp. 17-18) and Sass (p. 234) who con¬ 
sider it to be Ammonite or Aramaic. To this and other examples already noted 
(Keel-Leu 1991: 114-115; GGG: § 178; cf. fig. 5 from Shechem, fig. 8 
from Yoqne < am), 30 we may now add a recently published limestone ovoid of 
unknown provenance, kept at the Australian Institute of Archaeology in Mel- 


and 82, and cf. Sass, supra , pp. 229-231). This would imply that they represent no se¬ 
lection from the repertoire of cylinder seals at all, and that their identification as 
worshippers is open to doubt. 

30. One famous example, inscribed in Hebrew lHSm ( bn gdlyhw , is discussed by Sass, 
supra , pp. 232-234 with fig. 136 (and compare ibid., fig. 137). 
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bourne (fig. 7). O. Keel and the present writer tentatively identify this god as 
a lunar, El-type deity (GGG: §§ 178-181). 31 Clearly, the ‘cult standard & 
worshipper’ and the ‘enthroned deity’ series are closely related in shape, ma¬ 
terial, style and iconography. 32 In light of this evidence it would seem that at 
least for some “Northwest Semitic seal-cutters”, it was not so much the 
representation of a divine figure as such that should be avoided, but rather the 
simultaneous representation of an anthropomorphic god and a human wor¬ 
shipper in one single scene, 33 a rather common feature in contemporary 
Assyro-Aramaean glyptic. 34 


III. ‘Ethnic’ or ‘national’ glyptic repertoires 

1. General observations: methodological disparities 

Turning now to the five articles presenting the repertoire of specific ‘eth¬ 
nic’ entities, we face a problem which is closely related to the issue of classi¬ 
fication discussed above. As a matter of fact, the criteria that guided our con¬ 
tributors’ choice of Aramaic, Phoenician, Ammonite, Moabite, or Hebrew in¬ 
scribed seals for the review of their respective monographic repertoires were 
not strictly identical. The different approaches are partly due to the paucity of 
preliminary studies, but there are other factors, and it should be noted that our 
authors have based their work on different methodological principles and pre¬ 
suppositions. This obviously precludes an immediate comparative evaluation 
of their results. 

The five studies devoted to ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ repertoires proceed along 
quite different avenues, which may be briefly outlined as follows: 

- Pierre Bordreuil, from the very outset of his study, has, with one excep¬ 
tion, chosen not to consider uninscribed material, not even for comparative 
purposes. His selection of ‘Aramaean’ cylinder and stamp seals is based on a 
threefold epigraphical criterion (Aramaic script, language, and onomasticon). 
However, no attempt has been made to present an exhaustive catalogue of 
seals which could be considered Aramaean on that ground. Instead, the article 


31. This has been doubted by Helga Weippert, who would like to identify the deity as a 
sun god (private communication). 

32. To my knowledge, no seal of the ‘cult standard & worshipper’ series is inscribed, as 
against the ‘enthroned deity’ series, where inscribed and anepigraphic exeamples occur 
side by side. 

33. See GGG: §§ 183-188 for an explanation of this separation in the general religio- 
historical context of seventh-century Syria and Palestine. 

34. E.g. GGG: 333, figs. 285-287, 288c; Oman, supra , p. 61, figs. 23-29; Bordreuil, pp. 
77, figs. 5-6, and 81, figs. 7-8. 
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offers detailed descriptions and comments of select items. Based on icono- 
graphical and/or stylistical criteria, he distinguishes four sub-categories, 
termed Assyrian, 35 Syrian, Egyptianizing, 36 and Persian. 

Much more research is needed to connect the seals discussed by Bordreuil 
- and those he deliberately left aside - with stylistically and iconographically 
related parallels in order to establish “significant series” which could point to 
distinct workshops and traditions. Consequently, his classification of some 
seals in one or another sub-category will probably need revision 37 

- From the point of view of method and classification, Eric Gubel 's pres¬ 
entation of Phoenician glyptic follows a very different line, which is more apt 
to produce a synthetical overview because it takes into account selected unin¬ 
scribed seals and non-glyptic material such as metalwork and ivories. Gubel 
attempts to compute approximate statistics on the basis of a maximum of 
available data, and he clearly demonstrates the use of typological classification 
according to shape, material, layout of sealing surface, etc. 


35. That Assyrian ‘mythological’ iconography predominates on cylinder seals with Ara¬ 
maic inscriptions (supra, p. 77, figs. 5-6, p. 81, figs. 7-9, p. 85, figs. 10-11, 13, p. 
93, figs. 33-34) comes as no surprise, for these cylinders are simply products of As¬ 
syrian workshops. These workshops were receptive to Egypto-Phoenician motifs at 
least since the time of Sargon II. Even the seal of ‘bdkd^ (p. 85, fig. 13), for which 
D. Collon (1986b: 426; 1987: 83, 85), followed by Bordreuil, has suggested a Phoeni¬ 
cian origin, might easily have been cut in late eighth-century Assyria. The extremely 
sophisticated technical execution of this seal points to a first-class, i.e. royal, work¬ 
shop. Contrast the seal of srgd (p. 85, fig. 12), which is a fine example of a typically 
Phoenician cylinder seal with Aramaic inscription! 

36. As Bordreuil does not give general definitions of his sub-categories, one has to identify 
distinctive traits on the basis of his descriptions alone. I confess that on this basis, the 
two sub-categories termed “iconographie syrienne” and “iconographie 6gyptisante” 
remain somewhat enigmatic to me: “Syrian” apparently cannot mean “not Egyptian¬ 
izing”, as the so-called “Syrian” cylinders of srgd and fydkd^h (on which see the pre¬ 
ceding note) both contain obvious Egyptianizing motifs. Contrariwise, if “Syrian” 
should imply “not specifically Egyptianizing” (which would make sense for p. 85, fig. 
14, and p. 89, figs. 15-16, 18-20), the two cylinders mentioned should be excluded. 
On the other hand, the seal of mr ( ly (p. 89, fig. 24), briefly discussed within the 
“Egyptianizing” group, should surely be termed “Syrian” (or more precisely: “South 
Syrian” or “Ammonito-Aramaean”), as nothing except the scarab shape of the stone is 
“Egyptianizing”. 

37. See the preceding notes for a short review of this writer’s suggestions. It is precisely 
at this point, that uninscribed seals and non-glyptic material should be considered in 
future studies. Note that research on ivory carvings has contributed considerably to our 
ability to distinguish between North Syrian, ‘Intermediate’, coastal Phoenician, and 
South Syrian styles, each having been produced by a number of distinct workshops or 
schools (cf. Barnett 1982: 43-55; Herrmann 1989, 1992b; Winter 1976, 1981, 1983, 
1989, and now 1992: 135-140 on classification and terminology). 
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Not surprisingly, in view of the cosmopolitan character and distribution of 
Phoenician culture, Gubel’s overview discusses a considerable number of 
seals which are also included in other authors’ ‘national’ corpus. Conse¬ 
quently, one has to face a well-known crux of Syro-Palestinian archaeology: 
What is actually “Phoenician”, and what is specifically “Phoenician” in 
Phoenician iconography? 38 Only when this question has been answered will 
research on the degree of penetration of “Phoenician” art and symbolism into 
the different areas of Syria and Palestine make any progress. 

- With Ulrich Hiibner’s contribution on Ammonite glyptic, still another 
methodological stance is taken. 39 Among the problems of a projected Ammo¬ 
nite “glyptography”, Hubner explicitly addresses the issue of forgeries, an 
issue which he thinks is generally underrated. His selection of decorated seals 
and bullae that may be considered certainly or probably Ammonite on the 
basis of cumulative criteria - corresponding, in principle, to those discussed 
in Lemaire’s article, plus an iconographical criterion - nevertheless amounts 
to some 40 items, plus 20 anepigraphic seals or impressions. Taken together, 
these allow a tentative compilation of an monographic repertoire which Hub¬ 
ner, however, thinks not to be specifically Ammonite (see esp. on pp. 148- 
150). 40 This reservation notwithstanding, he feels confident enough to ven¬ 
ture into an argumentum e silentio and list some motifs that seem to be absent 
from Ammonite glyptics. 

- There is a certain degree of consensus on method between U. Hubner 
and Stefan Timm, although the latter’s approach, in practice, is more re¬ 
strained and takes a deliberately and explicitly “minimalist” stand that pre¬ 
cludes any argumentum e silentio. One single criterion, the fcm£-element in 
personal names, is taken to be decisive for the Moabite classification of a seal, 
and the primary ‘corpus’ (five items!) and related monographic ‘repertoire’ 41 
that emerge are of necessity very limited. The Moabite attribution of most 


38. See the preceding note. 

39. For the complete argument, one has to refer to Htibner’s just published book (1992a); 
but see already Hiibner 1989b on forgeries. 

40. However, a close look at the parallels listed in Htibner’s discussion of individual mo¬ 
tifs is necessary, as these are sometimes of a very general nature (same or similar 
motif), i.e. not differenciated according to iconographic context, style, technique, ma¬ 
terial etc. Htibner appears to be more critical in the detection of forgeries (see his 
1989b article) than in his use of parallels here. It would seem therefore that the “signi¬ 
ficant series” method has not yet been fully exploited and might still yield some more 
positive results. 

41. It is somewhat difficult to use this term for a collection of motifs that are - except for 
the star, crescent and winged disk, the latter in two or three totally different renderings 
- attested only once each in Timm’s primary selection. 
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other 14 other seals discussed remains open to doubt in Timm’s eyes. 42 He 
restricts his judgement with regard to ‘ethnic’ attribution entirely to palaeo- 
graphical considerations and prefers statements on the iconography of one or 
two seals with fcms-names to a more thorough and critical examination of the 
full potential of iconographical method. 43 

- Benjamin Sass, by contrast, handles a corpus much larger than that of 
any other group of inscribed seals and seal impressions: ca. 700, of which 
about 200 show some figurative decoration, while the remaining 500 items 
are entirely or nearly aniconic. The burden of a larger documentation is com¬ 
pensated by the real possibility to establish a “significant series” even within 
one ‘ethnic’ group. 44 Sass’ study is admittedly preliminary and part of a 
larger project. It thus restricts itself to the discussion of methodological 
issues, i.e. criteria of classification, 45 and the presentation of a large reper¬ 
toire 46 of iconographical motifs and scenes attested on Hebrew seals 47 Some 
motifs appear to be characteristic, if not entirely restricted to Hebrew glyptic, 
others are part of an artistic koine, while a few motifs may be considered 
‘unwelcome’ or are missing altogether. 48 The latter issue, of course, is 


42. Such doubt is not claimed, however, for the seal of bHntn (p. 193, fig. 11), which is 
certainly Moabite according to Timm’s judgement, and that of c z y (ibid., fig. 12), both 
showing a four-winged genius. This is surprising, as both seals have been found far 
outside the territory of Moab; their palaeography and onomasticon are not unequivocal, 
and their iconography, which differs in several respects from that of the km$$dq seal 
(p. 192, fig. 3), is considered typically Phoenician by many (cf. Gubel, supra , pp. 
123-125). 

43. As a matter of fact, Timm does not consider formal, iconographical, and epigraphical 
aspects on an equal level, nor independently from one another (see above, section n, 
on this methodological premise). 

44. At the symposium, slides were shown that assembled the relevant items to series, 
whereas for practical reasons the paper restricts itself to one illustration per motif. 

45. This discussion fully integrates formal, epigraphical, and iconographical aspects, with 
the formal criteria outlined in more detail than elsewhere. 

46. Note that this repertoire is not considered complete, as it does not yet include in¬ 
animate objects (e.g. architecture, stands, altars, weapons, etc.) nor hieroglyphs and 
other signs. 

47. Sass remains cautious with regard to a clear-cut distinction between Israelite and 
Judaean seals; see his comments supra , pp. 199-200. 

48. In this author’s opinion, the term ‘unwelcome’ should not necessarily be taken in a 
specific religious sense which would imply a somewhat anachronistic clear-cut distinc¬ 
tion between ‘orthodoxy’ or ‘heterodoxy’ in Israelite and Judaean religion of the eighth 
and earlier seventh centuries, but simply point to the fact that the repertoire of Hebrew 
glyptic is the result of significant choices, guided by whatever motives and reasons (cf. 
Holladay’s 1987 distinction between “established” and “non-conformist” worship, but 
see GGG: 400, n. 378). 
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thorny and has been the subject of much wishful thinking by prominent 
scholars. One understands that Sass remains equally cautious about clear-cut 
chronological conclusions or models that would too straightforwardly relate 
the rise of aniconic seals with e.g. a religious reform undertaken by king 
Josiah (on this issue, see below, pp. 28Iff). At the end of his article, Sass 
takes up the problem of forgeries. 

This short review may suffice to show that various aspects of method and 
procedure need further clarification. Future studies should share a minimum 
of common premises in order to be able to achieve comparable results. 49 

2. Need for methodological clarification, issues for further study 

As there is a definite need for clarification and concert, I would point out 
the following aspects: 

1. Our symposium already benefited from a general consensus on what 
non-iconographical criteria should be applied for the classification of a seal 
into a specific ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ corpus; in practice, however, these criteria 
were not handled evenly by all our contributors. At the same time it had to be 
recognized that many examples exist where palaeographical and linguistic 
criteria do not allow a clear-cut ‘ethnic’ attribution. 

Future studies will need to thoroughly discuss the potential and methodo¬ 
logical status of iconographical criteria for classification. In particular, the 
“significant series” method as used e.g. in the work of D. Parayre, will have 
to be further implemented and tested by extension to additional iconographical 
subjects. 

2. In many instances, the application of the “significant series” method 
could be seriously hampered by the relatively narrow basis of our documen¬ 
tation as long as one does restrict oneself to inscribed seals only. As a matter 
of fact, too many publications of inscribed seals treat them as unique gems 
with respect to iconography, without relating them to others, whereas these 
seals must have been produced by workshops which were in constant inter¬ 
action and exchange with each other, and with non-glyptic crafts. Scholarly 
argument and hypothesis are difficult to prove or disprove as long as they are 
based on a unicum. 

Future studies on the iconography of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals 
will have to devote more consideration to anepigraphic seals 50 and to non- 


49. Detailed proposals for classification, which will be helpful for future research, are pre¬ 
sented by Sass, supra , esp. pp. 194-206. 

50. On the initiative of O. Keel, a research project of the Swiss National Fund for Scienti¬ 
fic Research has documented all excavated - or, at least, clearly provenanced - Neo¬ 
lithic to Iron age stamp seals from Palestine/Israel (cf. Keel 1986; Keel & Uehlinger 
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glyptic sources. 51 The way opened by Galling fifty years ago has to be taken 
up more seriously, so to speak. Non-epigraphic material will enlarge our 
knowledge of materials, shapes, techniques, repertoires, styles, etc., essential 
for workshop studies. Furthermore, anepigraphic seals are more often prov- 
enanced than inscribed ones, and they may set the locating of workshops and 
of their products’ distribution on a much firmer basis. 

3. Our symposium was confronted time and again with the problem of 
authenticity. 52 A great majority of our documents are unprovenanced and 
have passed many hands until acquired on the antiquities market for some 
private or public collection. To retrace their way to their findspot is often im¬ 
possible. The disparity in number between Hebrew and other Northwest 
Semitic inscribed seals may by itself raise suspicion. 53 It is thus under¬ 
standable that a participant of the symposium advocated a strict limitation on a 
critically established minimum of seals. Others rightly insisted that the 
genuineness of an unprovenanced seal is impossible to prove. Every one 
agreed that the radical solution to restrict one’s interest to excavated material 
alone would not be very helpful for this area of research. 

While it is virtually impossible to escape the dilemma, scholars should at 
least find some basic agreement on how to cope with it in practice. 54 If 


1990: 135-141). This documentation of ca. 10,000 items is based at the Biblical Insti¬ 
tute of the University of Fribourg and may be consulted. The planned corpus will be 
published by O. Keel. A detailed introductory volume with full bibliography and 
another volume including ca. 1800 seals are in an advanced stage of preparation. 

51. See notes 11 and 37 above. 

52. Compare Hiibner 1989b, and supra , pp. 132-133; Timm, p. 162; Sass, pp. 245-246. 

53. Of about 1200 Northwest Semitic inscribed seals or seal impressions, about 700 are 
Hebrew. Even if one sets apart the recently published hoards of bullae (Avigad 1986; 
Shiloh 1986), more than 400 remain. For several reasons which may be easily 
guessed, the demand for Hebrew seals on the antiquities market is today much stronger 
than for any other group, and it is more profitable to produce a Hebrew seal than, say, 
an Ammonite one. It is surprising, then, that a recent exhibition on “Fakes and Forg¬ 
eries from Collections in Israel” (Eretz Israel Museum, Tel Aviv, 1989) did include 
scarabs, cylinder seals, and coins, but not a single inscribed seal or bulla. (Forged bul¬ 
lae may of course be produced and I am told that they have made their appearance on 
the market.) 

Note, on the other hand, that due to social and cultural context, the discovery of an 
authentic Hebrew seal and its subsequent appearance on the market is an event that has 
better statistical chance to happen than the discovery of an Edomite inscribed seal for 
instance. This should be kept in mind whenever statements are made on the extent of 
literacy among the Hebrews as compared to neighbouring peoples. 

54. It appears clearly from the history of archaeological discovery and research that schol¬ 
arly work affects the antiquities market (cf. Hiibner 1989b: 217-220; Eretz Israel Mu¬ 
seum 1989: 7*-26*) as it may influence to some extent the valuation of antiquities, 
entertain expectations of dealers and collectors alike, and consequently condition the 
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authenticity can hardly be proven, it cannot simply be taken for granted either. 
Publications of new material should, as a matter of principle, address the is¬ 
sue and argue in detail, on the basis of comparative material, on what grounds 
a new item may be presumed to be genuine. Furthermore, they should include 
a presentation of as much detail of an object’s ‘history’ as is possible to re¬ 
construct (from purported provenance to market). 55 This will never outweigh 
the necessity of developing reliable authenticity tests (Gorelick & Gwinnet 
1978), and it does certainly not render superfluous research on forgeries (cf. 
Clermont-Ganneau 1885; Diringer 1934: 319-325; Herr 1978: 185-188; 
Hiibner 1989b). 

4. To sum up these observations, it would be beneficial to future studies if 
we would aim at some consensus on uniform handling of the “significant 
series” method. In our attempt to establish ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ glyptic cor¬ 
pora, we should also reach some practical agreement on what may be termed 
a “concentric circles” approach. When dealing with ‘ethnic’ classification and 
authenticity, this method will make an explicit distinction of various levels of 
probability. It should be able to replace the overtly “minimalist” approach and 
re-admit into the discussion a considerable part of the available documenta¬ 
tion. The sources on which our study has to rely are too scarce to allow us to 
disregard dozens of potentially significant items. 

5. Last but not least, it goes without saying that while our symposium 
concentrated on ‘ethnic’ or ‘national’ corpora with the aim of identifying spe¬ 
cific features, possibly even diagnostic choices of figurative motifs or scenes, 
the foregoing studies make it very clear that the ‘national’ repertoires con¬ 
tained a relatively large number of ‘regionally’ shared or even common ‘inter¬ 
national’ motifs. This regional or international koine, of which the winged 
disk is a prominent example, will be of prime importance for future studies as 
it offers by far the most promising field for workshop studies. 


production of forgeries. In this respect, the choice of subjects of scholarly study is not 
devoid of significance. 

55. It should be noted that earlier studies often contained more information on the place 
and date of the acquisition of an individual seal than most modern publications. This is 
regrettable, as the reconstruction of an object’s ‘history’ on the antiquities market 
could in some cases help to evaluate the authenticity not only of the single piece, but 
of whole groups of objects. 
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IV. Perspectives for reugio-historical research 
1. General observations 

The limits of comparison due to methodological disparities notwith¬ 
standing, some characteristic features of ‘national’ glyptic repertoires seem to 
emerge with sufficient clarity. Among these, one could mention the represen¬ 
tation of bovines, rather prominent in Ammonite glyptic, rare in Hebrew 56 
and Phoenician glyptic, and missing from the Moabite repertoire; the similar 
distribution of a squatting monkey replacing Harpocrates; the relative pro¬ 
minence of astral symbolism in the Moabite repertoire, rather ‘unwelcome’ on 
Hebrew seals according to Sass; the prominence, on the other hand, of 
various winged beings on eighth-century Israelite seals or the apparently 
characteristic and specific representation of four-winged uraei or she-deer on 
Judahite seals of the seventh century BC. Consequently, this brings us to the 
question whether the iconographical material studied in this volume has any 
definite relevance for the study of the Syro-Palestinian national religions in 
the Iron Age II. 57 

The issue has been addressed by all authors on various levels, but meth¬ 
odological problems abound and not much preliminary research is available in 
this somewhat neglected field. 58 These problems concern not only icono- 


56. That the only bull on a Hebrew inscribed seal seems to have belonged to a Judaean 
( Sm c yhw bn c zryhw , cf. Sass, supra , p. 227, fig. 118) is noteworthy. Two crudely cut 
scaraboids from ninth- to eighth-century Samaria show an anthropomorphic deity 
standing on a bull (GGG: 217, figs. 207a-b), but Israelite inscribed seals, ivories etc. 
seem to have completely ignored the subject. This is surprising, as biblical texts in¬ 
sist on bull worship in Northern Israel (1 Kings 12:26ff; 2 Kings 10:29; 17:16; Hos. 
8:5f; 10:5f; 13:2 etc.), and the latter is usually considered to be a distinct feature of Is¬ 
raelite national religion (be it Yahwism or El worship, as recently argued by Wyatt 

1991) . For an assessment of iconographical evidence for bull representations in Israel, 
cf. GGG: § 119. Clearly, the glyptic evidence of ninth- and eighth-century Israel 
shows that solar symbolism (cf. GGG: §§ 148-153), probably related to Yahweh as 
“Lord of Heaven” similar to the Phoenician Ba c alshamem, was then much more im¬ 
portant than bull symbolism related to a Hadad-type weather-god. 

57. As noted earlier, inscribed seals are often considered a source for religious history, but 
most commonly with restricted regard to the theophorous personal names (e.g. Tigay 
1986; Fowler 1988; Avigad 1987a: 195-197; 1988: 8-9). 

58. O. Keel’s studies are fundamental in this respect, but they have rarely touched upon 
Northwest Semitic inscribed seals of the Iron Age II (cf. however Keel 1977; 1986a; 
1990c). A synthetic discussion of the bearing of iconographical sources on the reli¬ 
gious history of Israel and Judah has been presented by Tigay (1986: 91-96, see esp. 
his remarks on seals and ivories ibid.: 94-95). 

Disappointingly, the new six-volume “Anchor Bible Dictionary” (ed. D.N. Freedman, 

1992) , designed to be a standard reference work for biblical studies including archae¬ 
ology for years to come, does not contain an entry on seals in general. There is a brief 
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graphical method in general and its practical implementation. 59 The reluctance 
to use inscribed seals as a source for religious history also stems from our 
relative uncertainty regarding (a) the actual use and function of decorated in¬ 
scribed seals in ancient society (are they to be considered simply seals or 
rather “seal-amulets”?), (b) the significance of a seal’s decoration in terms of 
religion and belief, and (c) even when obviously religious in content, the 
status of a seal’s decoration within the religious “symbol system” of its manu¬ 
facturer, its owner and of their respective cultural environments). 

2. Seals or seal-amulets? 

Studies on the use and function of seals in ancient Northwest Semitic so¬ 
ciety usually stress administrative and legal, i.e. definitely instrumental 
aspects, such as the safeguarding of property or the authentication of com¬ 
mercial transactions and documents (for an overview, cf. Gibson & Biggs 
1977). For obvious reasons, this approach is especially prominent in the case 
of the so-called “functional” (title without personal name, attested almost 
exclusively by impressions) and “official” seals (title + personal name), but 
there is clear evidence for the official use of so-called “private” seals too, as 
impressions of ‘private’ seals on jar handles and bullae are numerous, es¬ 
pecially in Judah. 60 In light of this evidence, some scholars would minimize 
the seals’ apotropaic significance and function as an amulet (cf. Hiibner, su¬ 
pra, p. 153), and they are certainly right with regard to aniconic seals, iconic 
seals with purely ornamental designs, or more elaborately decorated seals 
which display clearly ‘secular’ subject matter such as the Judaean $rh ( r scene 
(cf. Oman, supra, p. 67, fig. 66; Sass, p. 241, fig. 146). 61 

On the other hand, the material of the stone itself, especially semi-precious 
stone, may lend the seal the character of a jewel. 62 Jewellery always has a 


article by B.S. Magness-Gardiner on Mesopotamian (!) seals, mostly cylinders (vol. 5, 
1062-1064), and in an article on ancient Israelite jewellery by E.E. Platt, one may find 
a few comments devoted to seals as symbols of aristocratic office (vol. 3, 829-830). 
However, both articles completely ignore relevant literature on Palestinian glyptic, 
inscribed or not. 

59. For a general overview of the history of research on iconography and religion cf. Keel 
1992a: 369-372; for some case studies - not related, however, to Northwest Semitic 
inscribed glyptic - cf. Keel 1992b. 

60. H. Weippert rightly remarks that the distinction between ‘official’ and ‘private’ seals is 
purely terminological and has no relevance to the seals’ respective function (1988: 
675). 

61. Note, however, that to display one’s loyalty to a ‘secular’ authority may well have a 
definitely apotropaic effect in certain social environments! 

62. Not to mention that specific materials may have been thought to have distinct apo¬ 
tropaic qualities by themselves. Unfortunately, while Mesopotamian texts contain 
clear references to specific healing and protecting qualities of various seal materials in 
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practical function of adornment and embellishment, and a symbolic one re¬ 
lated to power and prestige. For this reason alone, the significance of seals 
obviously transcends their administrative or legal use. Furthermore, one 
should recognize that while function, adornment and prestige may all condi¬ 
tion the choice of a specific design as a decoration of one’s personal seal, 
other, more symbolical or belief-related criteria did also operate in antiquity. 
Some “glyptic metaphors” in biblical and other Ancient Near Eastern literature 
imply that a seal could be considered to represent one’s most personal 
feelings and beliefs and function as an apotropaic or beneficial amulet (cf. 
Hallo 1983). Most famous among them is the metaphor of Cant. 8:2, where 
the girl compares herself to a seal-amulet capable of protecting her beloved 
against death (cf. Keel 1984: 114-119; 1986a: 245-251). It seems to me that 
the term “seal-amulet”, coined by Homung & Staehelin (1976) with regard to 
Egyptian scarabs and scaraboids, does more justice to many of the objects 
discussed in this volume, especially if one does not consider decorated in¬ 
scribed seals in isolation, but as a distinguished sub-category of glyptic art in 
general. 

3. The religious significance of glyptic iconography 

It is true that the properly religious significance of the iconographical 
repertoire attested on inscribed seals is not always self-evident. The large 
spectrum of motifs and scenes ranges from representations of anthropo¬ 
morphic deities or their symbols, which have an unquestionable religious 
meaning, to mere icons of prosperity, vitality and strength. While representa¬ 
tions of various winged beings and hybrid creatures have already been recog¬ 
nized by Galling and Reifenberg to have a definitely religious significance, be 
it as apotropaic protectors or mediators between the human and the divine, 
many representations are somewhat ambiguous. Are the running bulls on 
Ammonite seals or the more ‘international’ roaring lions to be understood as 
attribute animals of definite deities, or do they simply denote super-human 
strength and vigour? 63 This question was formulated fifty years ago by Gal¬ 
ling (see supra, p. XV), and it has still not found a clear-cut solution. 

There may be some religious significance implied even in cases where this 
is not immediately apparent, as two examples may suffice to illustrate: First, 
the grazing she-deer is exclusively attested on Hebrew seals (fig. 9; cf. 
Sass, supra, pp. 224-225) in contrast to other areas’ preference for male deer. 
In his opening address to our symposium, O. Keel suggested that the 


magic and ritual (cf. Goff 1939; Haussperger 1991: 265-290), nothing comparable 
about such valuations is known from the Northwest Semitic area. 

63. Cf. Oman, supra, p. 63; Sass, pp. 222, 225. 
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grazing she-deer may be understood as a symbolic representation of the seal- 
owner’s own personality (his nefeS), seeking God “as a (she-)deer on flowing 
waters” (Ps. 42:2; 64 cf. GGG: § 117). Second, one may recognize among the 
rare late-seventh-sixth century Judaean seals and bullae that are not strictly 
aniconic a certain preference for either vegetal (twigs, pomegranate, lotus and 
other buds or flowers) or architectural symbolism (pillars, capitals; cf. fig. 
10; but see Sass, supra, p. 208). These may be related to the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem, its cult and festivals, whose influence and status increased especially 
at that period, at least among the educated 61ite represented by the seals and 
bullae in question (GGG: § 208). 

4. Workshop supply, individual choice and the cultural symbol system 

How does a seal’s iconography relate to the religious “symbol system” of 
its manufacturer and/or of its owner or of their respective culture? A. Lemaire 
maintains that the iconography of a seal is informative about the “personality” 
of its engraver rather than that of its owner, as the figurative decoration could 
be cut on a seal before it was sold, while the name could be added only as a 
result of the transaction (Lemaire 1988:224; cf. supra, p. 21). This makes the 
use of the seals’ iconography as a source for religious history somewhat more 
complicated, as the choice of a subject has to be evaluated in terms of both, 
the manufacturer and the client’s, cultural and religious contexts. These could 
indeed be quite different as probably in the case of yb[y 7 ]hw [!P]lm (fig. 
II) 65 already mentioned (see above, p. 261). However, a customer’s choice, 
even when facing a limited offer, is as much a choice as that of the manu¬ 
facturer, and we may understand any owner of a name-seal to have adopted a 
certain motif, be it local or foreign, as his own, personal sealing subject. 


64. Read > ayyelet instead of 'ayy at in v. 2a, as the following verb-form ta&rog needs a 
feminine subject. The latter also fits better the parallelism with feminine nefeS in v. 
2b. The taw of > ayyelet was probably lost by haplography. 

65. Cf. Oman, supra, p. 60 with note 11 and fig. 22; Sass, pp. 236-237 with fig. 143. 
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Lemaire has rightly remarked that the seals “nous mettent directement en 
relation avec des personnages du pass6 dont ils nous donnent une sorte de 
carte d’identite abregee” (Lemaire 1988: 221). If the iconographical subject of 
a seal has religious significance, we may confidently regard it as an inter¬ 
esting aspect of the seal owner’s religious identity, too. 

Such choices and identities could be quite individual, as may be demon¬ 
strated once again by B 58. As a matter of fact, we possess numerous 
examples of seals that remain, for the time being, simply unique and unparal¬ 
leled. One should not exaggerate ancient society’s tendency to traditionalism 
and conformism when dealing with decorated inscribed seals. 

True, historical interpretation has definite limits where it faces individual 
conscience rather than collectively shared concepts and processes. To remain 
with our example, B 58 shows a religious representation in which its Judaean 
owner might have recognized Yahwe and the “Queen of Heaven”, possibly 
identified with Asherah (cf. GGG: § 197). But as the seal remains unique for 
the time being, we have no other documentary evidence to test such an hy¬ 
pothesis against other documentary evidence. And nothing compels us to 
deny that another Israelite or Judaean individual, g >1 bn S ( l, could have recog¬ 
nized the four-winged naked goddess holding astral staffs shown on his seal 
(fig. 12; B 44J 66 as a representation of the “Queen of Heaven” either. Fasci¬ 
nating as both documents may be, they remain unique, and their weight 
for religious history is thus limited in comparison to other seals which, being 
more conventional, may be related to a “significant series” (cf. GGG: §§ 196- 
197 for a discussion of both seals and the “Queen of Heaven” issue). 

The seal of blth (fig. 13) 67 is another example, for which I would adopt 
Lemaire’s opinion referred to above: The decorative design, a four-winged, 
apparently woman-headed scarab holding a sun-disk, is until now unparal¬ 
leled in Israelite or Judaean figurative art but has several good parallels in 


66. Cf. Oman, supra, p. 59, fig. 20; Sass, p. 241, fig. 157. 

67. Cf. Gubel, supra, p. 123, fig. 61; Sass, p. 215, fig. 88 = p. 227, fig. 126. 
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Phoenician metalwork, ivories, jewellery and somewhat later seals (cf. 
Gubel, supra, p. 122; Sass, p. 226). The seal is obviously a product of a 
Phoenician workshop and has been classified as “Hebrew” on palaeo- 
graphical grounds only. While it might be easy to understand a woman¬ 
headed beetle in a Phoenician context as a representation of a female sun- 
goddess, i.e. either as a late survival of the goddess SapSu already attested in 
Ugaritic texts, or as a female counterpart of solar Ba < alshamem (cf. Bisi 
1988), we cannot say much about its significance in an Israelite context (cf. 
Sass, supra, pp. 216-217). 68 

Religious history tries to reconstruct the religious “symbol system” of a 
certain area and period and asks for its coherence and plausibility. As has 
been said above, this can only be done on the basis of the “significant series” 
method, and the heuristic potential of unparalleled seals resulting from indi¬ 
vidual choices is thus somewhat limited: it attests to what may have been 
possible, while a “significant series” may document what was current or 
prominenL Consequently, the dozens of inscribed and uninscribed Israelite 
seals and several of the Samaria ivories which offer strong evidence for the 
prevalence of solar symbolism in Northern Israel during the eighth century BC 
(figs. 14-17; cf. GGG: §§ 148-153) are much more significant for the 
history of Israelite religion than the blth seal just mentioned, as they attest to 
the existence of a general religious ‘ambiance’ that clearly conditioned the reli¬ 
gion and beliefs of many people among the Israelite elite. 69 Many of the seal 


68. Hebr. SemeS is often feminine (cf. HAL IV 1469a). 

69. The ivory carvings in question are typical luxury goods, and they have been found in 
the palace area of Samaria; they include Egyptian and Phoenician imports as well as 
local products. Most of the relevant provenanced seals come from Samaria and Megid- 
do. Neither ivories nor seals may be considered to belong to the domain of “popular 
religion ... where unsophisticated folk did not draw fine distinctions and so were al¬ 
ways inclined to syncretism”, as W.G. Dever (1990: 162) has maintained. 
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owners involved bear Yahwistic personal names, and it is simply unthinkable 
that the state religion of Northern Israel, i.e. ‘official’ Yahwism, should not 
have been affected by this ‘ambiance’ and emphasis on solar symbolism. 

This example may demonstrate that whoever is interested in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the religious history of first-millennium Syria and Palestine should 
certainly not disregard the potential of monographic sources in general, and of 
Northwest Semitic inscribed seals in particular. 


V. ICONISM VS. ANICONISM AND THE BIBLICAL “IMAGE BAN” 

1. General observations 

As mentioned in the preface of this book (cf. supra, p. vn), the idea of a 
symposium devoted to the iconography of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals 
grew out of a larger research project, entitled “Origin and effect of the biblical 
image ban as reflected in inscribed Hebrew seals of the ninth to sixth cen¬ 
turies BC”. While it is not possible to take up this issue at length within the 
limits of an article, some remarks on the subject might aptly conclude this vo¬ 
lume. 

How can inscribed Hebrew seals contribute to our understanding of the 
origin, implementation and effect of the biblical veto on images? The subject 
seems to be on the agenda of name-seal studies since the early days of the 
19th century. Not surprisingly, some authors insist on the presence of pic¬ 
torial representations on Hebrew seals which appeared to contradict the 
biblical image ban. 70 M. A. Levy was apparently the first to note that the ab¬ 
sence of pictorial representations seems to be characteristic of Hebrew seals 


70. According to de Vogtie, Sm c yhw bn c zryhw y whose seal shows a walking bull (see 
above, n. 56) was an Israelite exile in Babylonia “qui, tout en conservant les noms et 
l’ecriture de la m&re patrie, s’est laisse aller a enfreindre la loi mosafque sur la repre¬ 
sentation des animaux vivants” (1868: 131). A reference to the Bible is not cited, but 
de Vogtie probably thought of Dtn. 4:17 (16-19), the only place where a catalogue of 
prohibited representations including animals is given. De Vogtie knew of course from 
other Biblical texts that the Mosaic law had been transgressed by other, more promi¬ 
nent Israelites in their own country:“Salomon avait donne l’exemple du relachement 
dans la decoration du temple et du tifrne royal: ses successeurs, moins orthodoxes en¬ 
core, quelques-uns m£me tout k fait idol&tres, tels que Achaz et Manasse, les rois 
d’Israel, presque tous adonnes aux cultes pheniciens et syriens, habitu£rent les yeux du 
peuple juif au spectacle des symboles figures et des representations animales. (...) H 
n’est done pas etonnant qu’un Juif, transporte en Assyrie de Samarie ou de Jerusalem, 
ou bien habitant la Palestine sous le regne d’un de ces rois prevaricateurs, ait fait 
graver sur son cachet la figure d’un taureau” (ibid .: 132). As a matter of fact, only the 
&m c yhw seal is discussed in that way by de Vogtie, as the representation of a bull 
allowed a reference to the ‘golden calf of Bethel (1 Kings 12:28). 
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(1869: 33; cf. Sass, supra, pp. 197-198). He considered the cult of Yahweh 
to have been aniconic, but did not explicitly link the two phenomena. 
However, he considered many pictorial representations attested on Hebrew 
seals to be related to idolatry and noted that the latter had prevailed among the 
Hebrews until the return of the exiles. 

Only progress in dating seals on the basis of palaeography or archaeo¬ 
logical context and the recognition of the different spellings and orthography 
of the divine name in Israel and Judah, which allowed to differentiate Hebrew 
seals into Israelite and Judaean, 71 could lead to the conclusion that aniconic 
seals were especially numerous in Judaean glyptic since the seventh-sixth 
centuries BC. This was explicitly formulated by A. Reifenberg who was in¬ 
clined to understand such seals as “symptoms of the growing consciousness 
of the Mosaic prescriptions that may be connected with the above-mentioned 
reformation [i.e., Josiah’s reform] and the rigorous enforcement of the law 
after the return from exile” (1950:17). 

2. Israelite aniconism? A critique of some erroneous presumptions 

Reifenberg’s interpretation has been accepted, among other scholars, by 
N. Avigad, who found confirmation in the fact that among the 255 bullae 
published by him, only 13 display pictorial representations (Avigad 1986a: 
118; cf. Sass, supra, p. 198). 72 In one of his latest statements on the subject, 
Avigad even maintained that “archaeological evidence proves that the Israel¬ 
ites did observe the prohibition of making images, 73 except for some minor 
attempts to form crude images in pottery. In the main, the Israelites remained 
an aniconic nation. However, it is evident that, notwithstanding the prohib¬ 
ition, they did not always abstain from using figurative art.” Having reviewed 
figurative representations in the Temple of Solomon (e.g. the cherubim and 
the copper serpent), Avigad considered it “no wonder then that images of the 
kind sanctioned in the Temple became the standard pattern on individual 
seals”, and he noted that “the iconography of the Hebrew seals contains, 
except for one or two uncertain instances, no pagan cultic scenes or emblems 
of the kind to be found on other seals, such as the worship of astral symbols 
or deities” (1988: 15). 

Taken together, these observations clearly imply that the major motifs of 
the monographic repertoire attested on Hebrew seals were considered not to 


71. The variant spellings had been noted earlier (e.g. by Levy 1868: 41). Since the dis¬ 
covery of the Samaria ostraca (1910), where only the -yw orthography is attested, the 
latter is generally understood as a distinct Northern Israelite dialectal form (cf. Lemaire, 
supra, p. 11; but note Sass, p. 199). 

72. I.e. 5%; the proportion does not alter significantly if one considers the three hoards of 
late Judaean bullae (City of David, Lachish, Avigad) together. 

73. Avigad refers to the “second commandment of the Torah”, i.e. Ex. 20:4 II Dtn. 5:8. 
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transgress the biblical prohibition because they related to the decoration of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, while heterodox symbolism or scenes of idolatrous 
worship were avoided by the Hebrew seal-cutters. In my opinion, Avigad’s 
thesis, based upon the recognition of the Temple of Jerusalem as the single 
major sanctuary of Israel and Judah, sounds somewhat apologetic and is un¬ 
tenable for several reasons: 

1. The monographic repertoire attested on Hebrew seals is broader than 
what we know from descriptions of figurative art as displayed in 
Jerusalem’s main sanctuary. 74 It includes, to cite but the more promi¬ 
nent features, winged sun-disks (fig. 18), a crowned sun-disk (fig. 
19), two- and four-winged scarabs, various birds, she-deer (fig. 9) 
and ibexes, all of which are absent from the Temple decoration as re¬ 
lated by biblical descriptions. On the other hand, the latter mention oxen 
or rather bulls which supported the bronze sea (1 Kings 7:25 II 2 Chr. 
4:4), but these are conspicuously rare in the repertoire of Hebrew 
glyptic (cf. Sass, supra, p. 225; GGG: § 119). 

2. In historical terms, the Temple of Jerusalem may not be considered 
to have been the common religious centre of both kingdoms. The major 
cultic centres of the Northern kingdom were rather situated in Bethel, 
Samaria, and possibly Dan. Curiously, however, important features of 
the Israelite and Judaean iconographical repertoire do not parallel their 
respective sanctuary’s symbolism. Winged griffins and sphinxes (the 
latter being a significant feature in the decoration of the Temple in Jeru¬ 
salem) are much more prominent on Northern Israelite than on Judaean 
seals. On the other hand, a bull was the main cultic image in the Israelite 
state temple of Bethel (Hahn 1981; Schroer 1987a: 84-91), but the only 
known Hebrew seal on which a bull is represented seems to have 
belonged to a Judaean individual (Sm ( yhw bn c zryhw). 

Considered together, this seems to indicate that the Israelite and Judaean 
glyptic repertoires were not in general dependent on one country’s re¬ 
spective major sanctuary. 

3. Avigad’s reference to the apotropaic copper serpent obviously serves 
to make two- or four-winged uraei, so characteristic for the Hebrew 
glyptic repertoire (Sass, supra, pp. 212-213), acceptable to some pre¬ 
sumed pre-exilic orthodoxy. However, it is not at all clear whether the 
copper serpent (the nehuStan of 2 Kings 18:4 75 ), whose cult is said to 
have been suppressed by king Hezekiah, was related to the official state 
cult of Judah, nor that it stood inside the Temple compound (cf. 
Schroer 1987a: 108-109). 


74. For the latter, see Schroer 1987a: 46-66.71-78.82-84.121-133. 

75. Num. 21:6-9 uses the term saraf: and the copper serpent is probably to be understood 
as an uraeus (cf. GGG: § 161). On the question of historicity, see n. 79. 
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4. On the whole, the notion of “Ancient Israel” as an “aniconic nation” 
is erroneous and needs no further refutation. Archaeological evidence 
for minor arts abounds, and relevant biblical information has been col¬ 
lected by S. Schroer (1987a). Had “Israel” not known images, no veto 
would ever have been conceived. 

Most important with regard to our discussion, it would seem that the so- 
called biblical “image ban”, often referred to as the “second commandment” 
(Ex. 20:4 II Dtn. 5:8) in spite of its wider attestation outside the decalogue (cf. 
Ex. 20:23; 34:17; Lev. 19:4; 26:1; Dtn. 4:16ff, 23, 25; 27:15), may be prop¬ 
erly understood only on the basis of the relevant biblical texts. These, how¬ 
ever, never speak of a ban on images or figurative art in general, but prohibit 
the production and/or veneration of cultic images, and particularly of cultic 
images of Yahweh. Pictorial designs engraved on seals would not fall under 
that prohibition anyway, and it seems impossible to understand the growing 
tendency of aniconism displayed by late Judaean private seals as the result of 
a direct implementation of the biblical veto on cultic images. 

3. An alternative hypothesis 

It is relatively easy to refute an erroneous, if commonly-held hypothesis, 
but can an alternative model be constructed? If the biblical “image ban” con¬ 
cerned cult images alone, and not figurative art in general, is it then possible 
to relate the two aniconic tendencies, the one attested by the texts, the other by 
the clear preference of entirely epigraphic private seals in seventh-sixth- 
century Judah? For methodological reasons, it seems necessary first to 
consider the two issues separately and in historical perspective. 

3.1. The so-called biblical “image ban” 

The above-mentioned texts prohibiting the production and worship of cul¬ 
tic images have been the focus of several recent critical studies, among them 
an exegetical thesis entitled “Das Bilderverbot” by Ch. Dohmen (1985). 76 
Dohmen’s study has shown convincingly that not one single “image ban” text 
antedates the fall of the Northern kingdom in 722/720 BC. 77 It has always 


76. For a detailed discussion, I may refer to my review, published in BiOr 46 (1989) 410- 
419, of the second edition (1987). Among many studies on “image ban” and “Israelite 
aniconism”, note Mettinger 1979. 

77. Only a postulated earlier form of Ex. 20:23 is considered by Dohmen to date to early 
monarchic times and to have an even earlier, “nomadic” background (Dohmen 1985: 
154-180, esp. 171-175, 179). The speculative nature of this reconstruction has been 
pointed out by L. Schwienhorst-SchOnberger (1990: 287-299), who classifies Ex. 
20:23 as part of a Deuteronomistic redaction of the Book of the Covenant, to be dated 
to the sixth century. 
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been recognized that the contiguity of the “first” and “second commandment” 
- exclusive worship of Yahweh and “image ban” - is no coincidence. The 
biblical veto on cultic images seems to have its roots in the growing con¬ 
sciousness of so-called “proto-deuteronomistic” circles in Judah 78 that Yah¬ 
weh alone was worthy of cultic veneration as the sole Lord of the country. As 
the worship of other gods and goddesses focused on cultic images, the latter 
inevitably became objects of abomination to these radically monolatrous Yah- 
wistic circles. Incidentally, it is probable that this opinion on cult and cultic 
images would not have appeared to be “orthodox” at all to the majority of the 
Judaean people. The definition of “orthodoxy” is group-related, and its imple¬ 
mentation always a matter of power and influence. As is well-known, it was 
only in the latter days of the Judaean monarchy that the “proto-deutero¬ 
nomistic” movement was able to exert direct influence on state affairs, as is 
best exemplified in Josiah’s so-called religious reform. 79 This reform, if 
historical at all, is however not to be understood as a direct implementation of 
the veto on cultic images in particular, despite the (deuteronomistic) presen¬ 
tation in 2 Kings 22-23, but rather as an attempt to centralize monolatrous 
worship of Yahweh in Jerusalem. 80 


78. These may have ultimate roots in Israel, following a famous extrapolation of A. Alt 
on the origin of Deuteronomy, but for our present concern with aniconism there is no 
need to build upon that thesis nor specific evidence to back it, as no aniconic tenden¬ 
cies seem to be attested in Israelite glyptic (see below n. 84) or other areas of 
figurative art. Note that - the problem of historicity put apart - neither the mono¬ 
latrous prophetic activities of Elijah nor the so-called purge of Jehu, both intolerant 
claims for Yahwistic monolatry or rather the radical priority of Yahweh and Yahwistic 
worship in Israel, are directed specifically against cultic images. It is only in the book 
of Hosea that the worship of Yahwistic(!) cultic images is explicitly highlighted and 
criticized. At any rate, aniconic ideology would be rather easily welcomed in Jerusalem 
where the cult of Yahweh seems to have remained essentially aniconic since the days 
of Solomon (cf. the empty cherubim throne; one should distinguish between the 
Temple and its furniture, both amply decorated, and the main deity’s worship, which 
did not center on an iconic representation of Yahweh himself). It is even more 
probable that it was actually generated there. 

79. It is not clear whether the same movement was already influential at the time of Heze- 
kiah. Documentary evidence for Hezekiah’s so-called reform (cf. 2 Kings 18:3-5) re¬ 
mains rather elusive. Whether Hezekiah’s reform was a powerful precedent to Josiah’s, 
as recently maintained by Lowery (1991: 142-168), Halpem (1991: 25-27, 65-69) and 
Albertz (1992: 280-290), perhaps even more historical than the latter (the question of 
political and/or religiousmotivations put aside), or whether its description in 2 Kings 
18 is essentially a literary fiction modelled on 2 Kings 23:4ff by a Deuteronomistic 
editor, the copper serpent incident being the sole historically trustworthy element (so 
Hoffmann 1980: 146-155; Spieckermann 1982: 170-175), is open to question. 

80. This is not to imply that the motives behind Josiah’s - or rather, the so-called deutero- 
nomic movement’s - reform were exclusively ‘religious’, but this issue is beyond the 
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3.2. Aniconism on late Iron Age private name seals 

On the other hand, the trend towards aniconism on late Judaean private 
name seals 81 seems to be influenced by several non-religious factors: 82 

First, if Levy, Reifenberg and others once thought that purely epigraphic 
seals were a phenomenon restricted to Judah, this is definitely not the case. 
Particularly Ammonite, 83 but also Moabite and Aramaic glyptic shows a com¬ 
parable evolution, although on a more limited scale, with an increasing pro¬ 
duction of aniconic seals towards the later seventh and sixth centuries. 84 One 
may also mention the well-known seal of 'bdVb bn §b% a minister of Mitinti 
II of Ashkelon (ca. 670 BC) which has no iconic decoration, but an elaborate 
four-line inscription (fig. 21). The proliferation of aniconic seals is generally 
considered a consequence of growing literacy among the seal-owning 61ite. 


scope of the present article. For recent assessments, cf. Lowery 1991: 190-209; Al- 
bertz 1992: 304-360. 

81. This trend may be illustrated by the example of a well-defined group of Judaean bone 
seals: From the ninth and earlier eighth century BC we know ca. 120 uninscribed 
items with characteristic squarish shape and stereotyped iconography executed in a very 
peculiar style (cf. Keel-Leu 1991: 75-78; GGG: §§ 157-159). Towards the seventh 
century, the group as a whole tends to complete aniconism, at first still retaining the 
characteristic shape (Bordreuil & Lemaire 1976: no. 5; HD 62; Avigad 1989b: no. 10), 
then only the material (HD 62, 91-96; Avigad 1989b: no. 6; cf. Lemaire, supra , p. 3). 
Four squarish seals document the transition: one shows a figurative design (a ‘wor¬ 
shipper’ or greeting man, clearly related to the early group by iconography and 
execution) with an inscription at its side (cf. Sass, supra , fig. 128), three others, still 
unpublished, are bifacial with an inscription on one and decoration on the other side 
(Benjamin Sass, personal communication). 

82. For the following, see also GGG: §§ 205-207. 

83. Htibner (supra, p. 134) counts ca. 30 aniconic Ammonite seals among a total of ca. 
70, i.e. 43%; cf. CAI 25-27, 36-37, 40, 44, 47, 48(7), 49, 51, 53(7), 56, 67, 70-71, 
74-75(7), 86, 90, 100(?)-101, 104, 109, 113, 115, 119-121, 123-125, 130, 139, and 
the abecedary seals CAI 22 (= 115? B. Sass, private communication), 93. 

84. This may be demonstrated by a short look on the public collections in Jerusalem (HD) 
and Paris (B) taken together, where aniconic seals constitute 72% of the Hebrew, 30% 
of the Ammonite (but see the preceding note), 15% of the Moabite and 14% of the 
Aramaic seals (cf. GGG: 408, n. 387). Phoenician glyptic (4%) does not show such an 
evolution, or rather, only later and to a much more limited extent. With regard to the 
Hebrew seals counted, ca. 95% of them are to be classified as Judaean on the basis of 
onomasticon, formal typology (layout etc.) or provenance. ‘Ethnic’ re-classification 
may slightly modify these figures, but on the whole, it seems to be a common trait of 
Phoenician and Israelite glyptic that they did not share the tendency towards aniconism 
(cf. Parayre 1990a: 286-287). B. Sass remarks that even a rough statistic should also 
consider material, as the tendency towards aniconism is stronger in soft stone seals of 
local manufacture (well represented in the collection of the Israel Museum) than in 
seals made of semi-precious hardstones (which are more frequent in the “gem” collec¬ 
tions in Paris). 
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Moreover, as in any society where non-literate people are the majority, lit¬ 
eracy was virtually synonymous with power and authority, and consequently 
considered a special mark of social prestige (cf. Schousboe & Larsen 1989; 
Baurain et al. 1991). An aniconic seal may appear somewhat banal to modem 
iconographers, but the absence of iconic decoration could have rendered a 
seal just more desirable among inhabitants of seventh-century BC Palestine. 
We should certainly not underrate the importance of distinctive marks of 
literacy in a non-literate environment. In my opinion, the need and the want to 
demonstrate one’s literacy might well account for the existence of abecedaries 
on seals (such as the Ammonite and Ammonito-Aramaean seals CAI 22 (= 
115?), 24, 82, 93,114, two or three of which are aniconic), jars (as in Kun- 
tilet ‘ Agrfid, cf. GGG: 276), and other media. 

Second, it has to be noted that an important group of aniconic seal impres¬ 
sions antedates the emergence of the “proto-deuteronomistic” movement in 
Judah by several decades. These are the so-called ‘private’ seal impressions 
massively attested on the Imlkjai handles, which may be clearly dated to the 
end of the eighth century (cf. fig. 22; Ussishkin 1976; Garfinkel 1984). 85 In 
this prominent case, aniconism seems to be motivated by three factors at least: 

- functional, namely the exclusive use of these ‘private’ stamps as 
seals, i.e. official markers of some kind of competence (as opposed 
to amulets); this could have made iconic decoration unnecessary. 

- social, namely the prestige factor of ostentatious literacy mentioned 
above. 

- ideological: one may guess that as these ‘private seal’ impressions 
appear side by side with the Imlk impressions, interference of 
‘privately-related’ iconography with the religious symbols of the 
Judaean state had to be avoided. 86 


85. True, as only the impressions survive, the seals may theoretically have been bifacial 
(cf. below, n. 91), with an iconic reverse (cf. fig. 23). But the ratio of actual bifacial 
to aniconic seals being only about 3-4:100, this hypothesis has no statistical prob¬ 
ability. 

86. Purely iconic seal impressions occur alongside Imlk type impressions on Judaean jar 
handles. They represent a lion hunting an ibex (cf. Sass, supra, p. 223, fig. Ill), a 
prancing horse (ibid. , p. 227, fig. 119; Barkay 1992a), an ibex (Barkay 1992b: 119, 
no. 35), and perhaps astral symbols (ibid.: 119, no. 36; the latters’ interpretation as 
symbols of Sin, Ishtar and Marduk is open to doubt). Two seal impressions showing a 
warrior (?) (ibid.: 118, nos. 30-31) come from cooking-pots, but this may be acci¬ 
dental. The function of these anepigraphic seal impressions on Imlk jars is still to be 
explained. Barkay considers the designs to be pictographic representations of personal 
names or family emblems, and refers to the ( zryhw hgbh, c rb nby, and >nyhw bn 
myrb seals (note, however, that each case would need a different explanation for the re¬ 
lationship of name and icon, cf. Sass, supra, pp. 217-218 with fig. 93, 218 with fig. 
101, 242 with pi. 11:12). In light of the so-called ‘private name* seal impressions, I 
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In this respect, it is instructive to compare the seals of 3 byw (fig. 16), 
Sbnyw (fig. 18) and 3 sn 3 (fig. 19), 87 high-ranking officials ( ( bd) serving 
the Judaean kings Uzziah (ca. 773-735?) and Ahaz (ca. 742-726 BC), with 
the impression of the seal of yhwzrh bn hlqyhw (fig. 20), 88 who held the 
same rank under king Hezekiah (ca. 725-697 BC). While the first three show 
elaborate solar iconography, the latter is totally aniconic as the seal of Yeho- 
zarah’s Philistine colleague, but solar symbolism is now displayed by the 
royal seal impressions (fig. 22). 89 

Third, the evolution towards aniconic seals might have been motivated by 
an increasing distinction of the respective functions of seals and amulets. Bi¬ 
facial seals which display a figurative design on one side and an inscription 
on the other (cf. fig. 23) 90 may indicate such growing conscience of the 


very much doubt that “a high-ranking official of the royal administration” (Barkay 
1992a: 128) would use a seal which could cause him to be considered illiterate. 

87. Cf. Sass, supra , pp. 238-239, 241, figs. 147 and 151. 

88. Cf. ibid ., p. 202, fig. 22. In passing, one may note the solar implications of the name 
yhwzrfa which means “Yahweh has risen” (as the sun, or rather like the sun?). 

89. Cf. ibid ., pp. 219, fig. 89, and 241, fig. 149. 

90. The seal of (bn) ( lyhw , 17.3 x 17.3 x 8 mm, a rectangular plaque of grey-beige 
limestone, found near the seventh-century necropolis of Beth Shemesh, is mentioned 
and illustrated here with the kind permission of Sibylle Mahner, whose detailed study 
on the object is in press (Mahner 1992). 
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distinct functions of picture and inscription, the former being more apt to 
serve as an amulet, the latter rather as an identifier and competence marker. 91 
More significant, Egyptian and Phoenician faience and glass amulets 92 and 
scarabs appear to be far more numerous in seventh- and early sixth-century 
contexts than in earlier periods (see GGG: § 202) 93 These amulets may well 
have taken over, in part or almost completely, the amuletic, i.e. apotropaic 
and life-promoting functions of the ealier seal-amulets (see above, pp. 273- 
274). The appearance of this new fashion at the time of the Egyptian 26th 
dynasty (664-525 BC) would probably have contributed to make Judaean and 
Ammonite seal cutters concentrate on a distinct market of their own, i.e. the 
manufacture of purely epigraphic seals. 


91. Bifacial seals (21 Hebrew and 15 non-Hebrew items known to this writer) would merit 
a separate study. Of course one would have to distinguish between the various possible 
combinations of picture(s) and inscription(s). About half of the seals, Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew alike, separate picture and text by placing them on either side of the seal, and 
they could well prove to be diagnostic for several issues discussed here. However, as 
other layouts and combinations occur (among them text - text), the first reason that 
seems to have motivated the manufacture of bifacials is probably purely functional, 
namely that it allowed extension of available surface for engraving (cf. prismatic seals 
and conoids with engraved sides as further extensions). Note that bifacial plaques are 
known in anepigraphic seals in the Middle Bronze Age IIB, Late Bronze Age, and Iron 
Age II glyptic (for the latter, cf. Buchanan & Moorey 1988: nos. 2-3, 69, 172, 197, 
210, 315, 318-320, 323-325, 341, 347-349, 352, etc.). As no continuity may be 
demonstrated from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age types, seal-cutters of each period 
may simply have found the same solution to the same problem. 

92. An eagerly awaited corpus of Iron Age amulets excavated in Palestine/Israel is being 
compiled by Christian Herrmann, a collaborator of the Biblical Institute of the 
University of Fribourg. 

93. Cf. the biblical polemic against amulets, particularly prominent in Ezechiel (Keel 
1985: 42-45; Schroer 1987a: 414-419). 
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3.3. Synergy after all? 

Having observed the two aniconic trends (biblical and glyptic) as separate 
developments with largely distinct motives, one may speculate about a poss¬ 
ible convergence or synergy of the two. As a matter of fact, it has to be 
acknowledged that the tendency to aniconism is conspicuously stronger in 
Judaean glyptic than in any other ‘national’ group. This has to be explained, 
and as the social, functional or otherwise ‘non-religious’ factors discussed 
above should be expected to have had equal impact in Judah and, say, Am¬ 
mon, they cannot be considered the sole factors responsible for the specific 
evolution aniconism underwent in Judaean glyptic. I am thus inclined to admit 
some complementary influence of the growing religious valuation of an¬ 
iconism on the parallel evolution attested by inscribed seals. In this respect, 
one may fully agree with Sass (supra, pp. 198, 245) that a very typical fea¬ 
ture of Judaean glyptic of the later seventh/early sixth century BC, namely the 
elaborate variations on ornamental register dividers, including vegetal motifs 
(see p. 203, figs. 35-46), is strongly reminiscent of later Islamic response to 
the religious veto on representations of humans, animals, or mixed beings. 

I would venture even further: Among the Jerusalem bullae published by 
Avigad (1986) and Shiloh (1986), we find aniconic seal impressions of 
prominent and influential people, 94 some of which are known to us from the 
biblical books of Kings and Jeremiah as open partisans or protectors of the 
“proto-deuteronomistic” milieu and movement (cf. fig. 24). The recently 
published seal of hnn bn hlqyhw hkhn, perhaps the son of the high priest Hil- 
kiah who is said to have found the Torah scroll in the temple (2 Kings 22:8), 
is equally aniconic (fig. 25). It was in this milieu of late-seventh-century 


94. Note that at least at this stage of the religious history of Judah, aniconic tendencies 
cannot be plausibly explained by ancient Israel’s peripheral location or presumed ‘no¬ 
madic’ background, as has been maintained for earlier periods (cf. Keel 1977: 39-44; 
Dohmen 1985: 237-244, see note 77). We clearly have to deal with an upper-class 
phenomenon with complex social and ideological ramifications. For a recent assess¬ 
ment of the social background and milieu of the “deuteronomic” or “proto-deuterono¬ 
mistic movement”, see Albertz 1992: 313-317. 
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Jerusalem that the deuteronomic and deuteronomistic so-called “name the¬ 
ology” emerged, a new theology which centered around the concept that Yah¬ 
weh’s presence in the Temple was mediated through his name only (as 
against earlier titles of Yahweh as “the one who thrones on the cherubim” or 
Yahweh $ebaoth, cf. Mettinger 1982: 38-79). It is a definitely plausible 
hypothesis, then (cf. GGG: §§ 207-208), to suspect that this new fervour for 
God’s name might have been influenced by the growing insistence of Judaean 
seal-cutters and their customers on what could aptly be termed “name-alone” 
seals. 
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(A. General, B. Northwest Semitic letters and words, 

C. Names of seal owners and other legends or personal names) 


A. General 


Abecedary seal, see alphabet seal 
Abu Hu warn, Tell 152 
Achaemenid, see Persian 
Acco 112,113,121,127,152 
Adad, see Hadad 

Adoninur (tomb of) 109, 139, 142, 
143, 145, 147, 148, 156 

— see also Wnnr in index C 
Aegina 217 55 

aegis 90, 234 94 

agate 109, 123, 128, 129, 135, 168 13 , 
176, 190, 191 
Ahaz 14, 198, 199, 285 
Ahuramazda 39 
aigrette, see crest 
Akkadian 76, 80 6 , 84, 98f 
alabaster 168 13 
aladlammfi 60 11 , 226, 236 
Alalakh 31 4 , 104 

alphabet seal 7, 113, 133, 283 83 , 284 
altar, see stand/altar 
amethyst 42, 106, 127-129, 135 
Amman 2, 109, 130-160 passim , 258 1 

— see also Umm Udheinah 
Amman Citadel inscription 131 
Ammon/Ammonite(s) XIV, XVIII, XX, 

XII +5 °- 51 , 2-4, 6-15, 17, 19-21, 28, 
32,33, 36,41,53, 63, 68, 71, 84 12 , 
109, 113, 122, 130-160 passim , 
185 40 , 188 43 , 197 5 , 198, 200 14 d5, 
206, 212 45 , 214 +5 °, 216, 224, 225, 
229 81 , 234, 236, 244, 2 6 2 23 * 24 , 
263 28 , 264, 267, 272, 283 +83 ’ 84 , 
284, 286 

— see also Transjordan 
Ammonito-Aramaic 10, 20, 21, 264, 

284 

amphora, see jar 
Amrit 39, 40, 106, 122 
amulet XV, 153, 234 94 , 273f, 285f 
Anat 138 

Anatolia/Anatolian 33, 37, 239 

— see also Hittite, Luvian 


anepigraphic (face of) seal XIV, XX, 
XXI, 16,18 20 ,22, 28, 29, 35, 36, 
38, 40-42, 54, 56, 58, 64, 71, 79, 
100,113,118,124,125, 133, 134, 
137-139, 141-148, 151-153, 156, 
186 42 , 187, 188 43 , 189, 190, 195, 
196,204 19 ,206,208, 209 33 , 214+ 51 , 
216, 220-222, 224 68 ,225, 229 81 , 
231 86 , 232,234,236", 237 103 ,238- 
240, 243, 244, 259, 260, 264f* 32 , 
266 +37 , 269f, 277, 284 86 
aniconic/aniconism 75, 133-135, 162, 
163, 168, 172, 176, 187, 196-199, 
204, 205, 209, 221, 242-245, 268, 
278-288 passim 

animal (unspecified, usually quadruped) 
54, 60, 72, 112, 115, 205 23 , 206 
animal head en face , flanked by 
birds 148,150 
attribute animal 225 72 , 231 
fantastic animal (unspecified) 54, 
56, 60”, 80, 112, 136, 141, 144ff, 
150,151,206, 226-228, 236 100 
— see also juxtaposition, suckling 
animal 

<ankh 36, 83, 86, 90, 92, 98, 99, 109, 
116,141, 145,146,148, 152, 176, 
181, 205, 206 30 , 226, 235 
twin ( ankhs 213 47 , 216 53 
~ see also stand 
Anthedon 237 103 

anthropomorphic deity or semi-divine 
figure (unspecified) XV, XVIH, 196 3 , 
198, 205 23 , 206, 222 66 , 228-238 
passim , 245 

anthropomorphic deity (unnamed) 60- 
63, 68,71f, 115, 142ff, 231,264, 

272 5 6 

female 60 +11 , 78, 79, 80, 86, 139, 
141, 142f, 209 33 , 276; see also dea 
nutrix 

male 60+ 11 , 63, 78, 80, 118, 151, 
232f, 240, 264 
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anthropomorphic deity (unnamed) 

(ctd.) 

mummiform 231 86 , 237 
on animal 63, 235, 272 56 
winged 60 11 , 235, 276 
anthropomorphic semi-divine figure (un¬ 
named) 56-60, 144-146, 263 
apkallu 56, 58, 60 
atlantid 32 7 , 37, 58, 60, 64, 68, 
82, 95 

bird-headed man 56, 145, 210, 
218, 235 

bull-man ( kusarikku) 56, 58, 60, 
95, 145, 151; winged 56 
ibex-man 39, 56f 
kneeling man ( latynu) 60 
lion-headed man ( ugallu ) 56, 145 
master of animals 83, 95; see also 
combat 

ram-headed man 84 
scorpion-man (girtablullti) 56, 
58, 60, 82, 226 

smiting figure (il blti , “house god”) 
56 

— see also combat scene, juxtaposi¬ 
tion, winged figure 

antithetic, see twin 
apkallu 56ff, 99 

— see also anthropomorphic semi¬ 
divine figure 

Arab, Arabic etc. 54 4 , 56, 60 12 , 98, 
170 16 , 195, 197 5 , 210 38 , 221, 225 
North Arabian 11, 12 
Sabean 15 12 

South Arabian 11, 38, 42 
Arad 249 

Aram, Aramaic etc. XIII, XVIII, XX 42 , 
4-6, 8-12, 15-17, 20, 21, 28, 29, 
32, 33, 35, 38, 40-42, 52-54, 56, 
58, 60, 63, 64, 68, 71, 74-100 pas¬ 
sim, 109, 116,118, 122, 126, 132, 
137, 139, 141, 142, 144-147, 149, 
150-153, 164 5 , 165, 170 16 , 176, 
178, 181, 182 38 , 183, 185 40 , 196, 
213, 216, 217,221, 224, 231, 232, 
234, 235 97 , 236, 237 103 , 238, 
240 116 , 244, 263, 264, 265f, 283 +84 

— see also Ammonito-Aramaic, 
Assyro-Aramaic, Judeo-Aramaic 

Aramaeo-Luvian 32 
arch, see niche 
archer 149 
archive 114 
Aroer 137 


Arpad 75 
Arka, Tell 177 

Arwad/Aradus/Aradian 106,123 
Ashdod 18,237 
Asher ah 276 
Ashkelon 283 
Ashurbanipal 137 4 

Assyrian (= Neo-Assyrian), Assyrian- 
izing etc. 13, 16, 21, 32, 36, 37, 
40, 54 2 , 56, 58, 60, 64, 75, 78-84, 
87, 88, 94, 95, 96 28 * 29 , 109, 121, 
134,141,142,145, 149, 151, 152, 
169,171,179,186, 188, 189, 199, 
232, 236 100 , 237, 239 109 , 244, 
266 +35 

Middle Assyrian 58, 60, 165 
Assyro-Aramaean 21, 265 
Assyro-Babylonian, see Mesopotamian 
Astarte, see Ishtar 

astral motif/symbol, see celestial body, 
moon, star, sun 
Atarshamin 78-80 
Athaliah 200 

Atlantid scene 32 7 , 37, 58, 60, 64, 68, 
82, 95, 99 
AUit 144 

attribute animal 225 72 , 231 
authenticity, see forgery 
axe 80 
Azekah 145 

Ba c al 11, 98, 177, 178 30 
Ba c alHammon 140 
Ba<alshamem 272 56 , 277 
Babylon, Babylonian (= Neo-Babylonian) 
etc. 3, 17, 32, 52, 54 2 , 56, 63, 64, 
68, 72, 109, 132, 134, 145, 151- 
153, 166 11 , 210, 262 23 
Old Babylonian 60, 102 

— see also Akkadian 
Baghdad 18 19 
Balu c ,el- 188 43 
Barrakib 36, 97f 

— see also brrkb br prunw in index C 
Batash, Tel 229 81 

battle, see combat 
Beersheba 12 9 

beetle XV, XVIII 29 , 35, 116, 118, 
212 40 , 214-217 

four-winged XX 42 , 7, 90, 91, 92, 
109, 122, 139-141, 147, 152, 
210 36 , 213 47 , 214-217, 228, 
280 

flanked by standards 148, 150 
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beetle, four-winged (ctd.) 

human-headed 122,216f, 226, 
276 

two-winged 17, 87, 91, 108, 149, 
184 39 , 214, 221, 239, 280 
human-headed 122 
wingless 214 

— see also ‘on flower...’ 

Bemardini tomb 12 

Bes 114, 149, 232 89 
Bethel 144, 278 70 , 280 
Beth Shean 152 
BethShemesh 141, 285 90 
Beth Zur 141 5 

Beyond-the-River (Fifth) Satrapy 38, 
40, 126, 153 
biconvex seal 232 92 
bifacial seal 29 1 , 53, 68 18 , 111, 114- 
116, 128, 129, 136, 137, 145, 
200 11 , 204 19 , 231-234, 238, 244, 
283 81 , 284 85 , 285f f91 
bird (unspecified) 7, 8, 30, 71, 88, 91, 
110 5 , 116, 118, 136, 139, 198, 
206, 210 36 , 212 43 , 218-221, 234 93 , 
244, 280 

twin birds 136,139,148,150, 216, 
220 

‘emblematic bird’ 220 

— see also ‘on flower... ’ 

Black Obelisk 36 

boat 64, 220, 232, 239, 242, 264 
bone 3, 220 60 , 283 91 
border design 198, 204, 205, 240 113 , 
258 

single line 206 
double or triple line 206, 242 
dot 35, 38, 142f, 206, 242 
beaded, coin-like 243 
pomegranate 18 20 , 206, 210 
rope (ladder) 18 20 , 206 
bovine 

bull/calf XI, XIII, XV, 60 +n , 63, 
78, 79,92, 136ff, 140, 150, 225, 
272, 280 

winged bull 92 

bucranium (bucephalus) 7, 78, 79, 
136f, 148, 150, 216 53 , 221, 
225 71 

bull-man, see anthropomorphic de¬ 
ities or semi-divine figures 
cow 63, 138 
bow 63, 80, 149 

bowl (Phoenician, metal) 107, 108, 124, 
208, 225 73 , 228, 240 


branch, see plant 
broad collar 234 94 
bronze 129, 228 

bucranium (bucephalus) 7, 78, 79, 136f, 
148, 150, 216 53 , 221, 225 71 
bull, see bovine 

bulla XX, 2, 5, 6, 8, 12 9 , 13, 18, 40, 
71,75,92, 100, 111, 113, 114, 
122, 132-134, 137-139, 147, 151, 
156,162, 188 43 ,195,197ff, 206 28 , 
208, 213, 214, 218, 224, 237, 240, 
244ff, 249-252, 267, 270 53 , 273, 
274, 275, 278 70 , 279, 287 
— see also impression 
Buqei c a (Transjordan) 19, 131 
Buseira 138, 167 
button seal 3, 31 6 
Byblos 102, 104, 106, 121, 127 


Cactus 210 (single and twin) 

Cadix 18 
caduceus 147 8 
calligraphy 198, 242 
camel 87f 

Canaan(ite) 9, 10, 12, 20, 131, 263 29 
candelabrum 71 +23 , 82 (= tree?), 205 
caprid (unspecified) 138, 142, 148, 
150 

twin caprids, flanking tree 138 
— see also ibex 
Carchemish 37 

carnelian 38, 42, 112, 116, 118, 121, 
123, 124, 128, 129, 190, 231 87 
Cartagena (La Serreta) 116 
Carthage/Carthagene 16, 18, 106, 113, 
114, 116, 122, 235, 250 
cartouche 31 5 ,102, 104, 111, 113, 115, 
121, 122, 226, 229 

celestial body (unspecified) 64, 71, 88, 
99, 135, 146f, 152, 238f, 244f, 
279, 284 86 

chalcedony 3, 122, 128, 135, 196, 198 
chariot 54, 56, 71, 225 73 
Chemosh 11, 161-193 passim , 267f 
cherub, see sphinx (winged) 

Cilicia 16 13 , 109 
circle, see geometric motif 
City of David, see Jerusalem 
Coastal Plain (of Palestine), see Phi- 
listia 

cobra, see uraeus 

coin/coinage 123, 142 6 , 152, 217 55 , 
2421 19 
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combat/hunt scene 

human/anthropomorphic combatant 
winning 32 7 , 37, 39, 54-56, 82, 
84, 86, 107+ 4 , 121, 134, 141, 142, 
149, 151, 222 66 , 226, 228, 263 28 
two animals or animal trampling 
human 206, 222, 224, 225, 228 79 

— see also chariot 

conoid 3, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 32 7 , 39, 
42, 53, 76 4 , 79 5 , 141, 168, 190, 
229, 262f f22 ’ 28 

— see also faceted conoid 
contest, see combat scene 
cow, see bovine 
crescent, see moon 

crest (of griffin) 15, 166, 173-175 
crow 219 
crown, see headdress 
cubical & prismatic (four-sided) seal 111, 
113 

cult object (unspecified) 71, 205 
cultural transfer XVII 
cuneiform XII, 102 
Curium 107 
cursive writing 75 

cylinder seal 3, 16 13 , 19, 32 7 , 33 8 , 37, 
40, 41, 52ff, 58, 60, 63, 64, 68, 
71, 76, 78ff, 82, 83, 87, 92, 94ff, 
99,100, 102, 104,131, 134,137ff, 
142, 145, 146, 152 9 , 153, 156, 
162 1 , 166 11 , 186 42 , 224, 225 73 , 
232, 263 +29 , 265f 
‘cypress’ 232 +91 (twin) 
Cypro-Phoenician 122ff 
Cyprus/Cypriote 40, 42, 110, 113, 122 
Cyrus the Young 76 

Dagger/sword 78, 80, 86, 95,145 
Dan 54, 124, 178, 225 73 , 251, 280 
deanutrix 136,142f,231 86 , 236 
deer 83, 224f, 244, 272, 274f, 280 
twin deer 224 69 

Deir Alla, Tell 133 2 , 137, 139, 150 

deity, see anthropomorphic divine figure 

Delos 113 

deportee, see exile 

Deuteronomism 28Iff, 287f 

Dibon 141, 164 5 , 168, 188 43 

disc, see dot, moon, star, sun 

discoid, see plaque seal 

divine symbol, see symbol 

docket 237 

dog 63, 144, 152 

dolphin 114 


dot (other than in border, q.v.) 38,99, 
138, 147, 163, 184 39 , 206 30 , 242 
dove 139, 218f 
dragon, see fantasic animal 
drill/drilled 32,39,141 
duck 220 

duck-shaped seal 53,134 
Ea 217 

Edom/Edomite(s) 4-11, 13, 16, 17, 32, 
38,41, 42, 64, 122, 137, 138, 
144, 147, 149, 170 14 
Egypt, Egyptianizing etc. XI, XII, 
XVII+ 24 , XX 42 , 3, 15 , 20 27, 28, 
31-34, 37ff, 58, 76, 83, 84, 86-92, 
96, 102, 104, 110, 112, 113, 116, 
121, 222 143, 148, 152, 163, 165, 
177, 180, 185 40 , 188, 209 32 , 212, 
218, 228 79 , 229, 230, 231 86 , 232, 
237, 244, 266 +35 ’ 36 , 286 
— see also Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian blue 110 

Egypto-Phoenician XI, XIV 10 , 196, 
199, 210 37 , 238 
Ein el-Basha 19 
Ekron 199 

El 11, 232, 265, 272 56 
Elephantine 86 

en face 18 20 , 60 11 , 90, 136f, 142f, 
148, 200 11 , 228 77 , 234, 236, 237 
En Gedi 38, 42, 144, 225, 247 
enthroned, see throne 
Eryx 116 
Esarhaddon 137 4 
Eshmun 11 
Euphrates 36 
exergue, see layout 
exile/exilic 20 22 197 8 
eye, see rhomb 


Faceted conoid 3, 20, 32 7 , 53, 86, 92, 
95, 100, 142, 143, 145, 196, 262f 
faience 115 
fake, see forgery 

falcon XX 42 , 28, 35, 36, 84 (ram-head- 
ed), 90 (human bodied), 112, 136, 
139, 218, 220, 221, 235, 244 
twin falcons 176, 210, 218 (hu¬ 
man bodied) 

— see also Homs 

fantastic animal (unspecified) XV, 54, 
56, 60 11 , 80, 112, 136, 141, 144- 
146,150,151, 206, 226ff, 236 100 
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fantastic animal (ctd.) 

human headed (other than sphinx 
and beetle, q.v.) 82, 198, 226 
lion headed 84, 92 

— see also juxtaposition 
Far<ah, Tell el- (N) 141 
Far c ah, Tell el- (S) 141 
feather 90 (Ma c at), 108, 174 
Fekheriye, Tell 84 11 
fighting cock 220, 244 
figurine, see statuette 

fish 80, 82, 96, 218, 244 
fish garb 95 
flail 221 

flower/floral (unspecified) 8, 39, 92, 
164 5 , 198, 205, 209f, 235, 236, 
239 113 

— see also ‘on flower... ’, rosette, plant 
flute 82 

forgery XX 48 , 7 2 , 9, 17 16 , 42, 102 1 , 
109, 132,133,149,161, 162, 165 8 , 
168, 173, 181 36 , 187, 195, 197 7 , 
2 1 6 52 , 217 57 , 230 84 , 231 87 , 23 2 90 , 
237, 242f, 245f, 267, 269, 270f 
frieze 204, 220 
bird frieze 220 
uraeus frieze 212,221 
frontal, see en face 
furniture 108 

Gadara 152 
Gaza 16 14 
gazelle 83 

genius, see anthropomorphic semi-divine 
figure 

genuine(ness), see forgery 
geometric motif 72, 204, 205 23 
circle 181 
guilloche 31 6 
triangle 176 
zigzag 19 

— see also dot 

Gezer 39,42,113,141,144, 225 73 ,249 
Ghazzeh, Khirbet 5 
Gibeon 220 59 

Gilead/Gileadite 137, 139, 149, 264 
girtablulld , see anthropomorphic semi¬ 
divine figure 

glass 34,36,39,110,124,152 
goblet 78, 79 
gold 122, 134 
granite 135 

Graeco-Phoenician 122f 
Greek 122, 123, 125, 126 


“green jasper” workshop (MB) 102, 104 2 
“green jasper” group (Phoenician) 118, 
122 

griffin XlVf, 15, 35, 36, 82, 108, 116, 
144 7 , 172-175, 188f, 212 42 , 222 66 , 
226, 228, 280 

twin griffins 166, 171, 174, 187, 
189 

flanked by standards 150 

— see also juxtaposition 
guilloche 31 6 

Gula 63, 143f, 145, 152 

Hadad, storm god 11, 60, 63, 76, 80, 
87, 90, 94, 137, 138, 205, 225 

— see also thunderbolt, and hd/hdd in 
index C 

Hajjar, Khirbet el- 131, 133, 152, 153 
Halaf, Tell 29, 32, 36 15 
Hama 137, 138 

hardstone 111, 112, 118, 198, 218, 
240 116 

Harpocrates, see Horus, ‘on flower...’ 
Har(r)an 97f, 147, 181, 189, 234, 264 
hawk, see falcon 
Hazor 54, 225 73 , 228 80 , 232 89 
head, see aegis, animal head, bucranium, 
ram’s head 

headdress 60, 78, 79, 80, 84, 165, 
166, 171, 175, 176, 230 83 , 236 
Egyptian double crown 179, 180, 
188, 213, 228f, 230, 235, 238 

— see also crest 

Hebrew XI, XIII, XIV, XVIII, XX 42 , 
XXI, XXII, 4, 5, 8, 11-21, 53, 182, 
60 11 , 64, 68, 71, 96 28 , 98, 118, 
122, 168, 172, 174, 176, 179, 
182 38 , 183, 184 39 ’ 40 , 185 +40 ’ 41 , 
191, 194-254 passim , 259 10 , 261, 
268f, 270, 272, 277, 278ff, 283 84 
Hellenistic Period 2, 75, 113 
hematite 31 6 , 37, 41, 104 
Heraclea Minoa 116 
herald 2 
Hermes 122 
hero, see combat scene 
Hezekiah 14, 198, 282 79 , 285 
hieracocephalous sphinx, see griffin 
hieroglyphs (Egyptian) 102, 104, 111, 
112, 121, 122, 206 30 
hippopotamus 139 

Hittite(s) 3, 31, 33, 37, 164 5 , 165, 
236 100 

“ see also Anatolia, Luvian 
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Horon 15 
horse 225, 284 86 

Horus/Harpocrates 8, 39, 87, 90, 115, 
136, 137, 143, 152, 272 

— see also falcon 
Homs eye 35, 84 

human figure XIV 12 , XVIII, 18 20 , 14If, 
196 3 , 198, 205 23 * 24 ,206, 228-238, 
244 

stick and outline figure 228 
female 90 

male 8, 71, 90, 92, 99, 108, 

212 42 , 222 ^ 

‘investiture’ 237f 
musician 186 42 , 242 119 
priest (in fish garb) 95 
soldier and captive 237f 
walking with staff 230 
— see also king, ‘royal icon¬ 
ography’ 

worshipper (empty-handed, gestur¬ 
ing) XIV, 53, 58, 60-64, 68- 
72, 78ff, 86, 94, 95, 99, 140- 
142, 144, 147, 180-183, 187- 
189 , 20 9 33 , 224 67 , 231 +86 , 
240 115 , 245, 263 
kneeling 64 

twin worshippers 32 7 ,53, 68- 
71, 82, 83, 106(?), 180-183, 
187ff, 196, 208, 23 If (kneel¬ 
ing/dancing), 232 89 < ? >, 262ff 
worshipping dignitary/king (staff in 
one hand, gesturing with other) 
210 36 , 231, 239 109 

— see also combat scene, juxtaposi¬ 
tion 

hunt, see combat 

hybrid, see anthropomorphic semi-div¬ 
ine figure, fantastic animal 
Hyksos 111, 115 

“Hyksos angles” 109 
“pseudo-Hyksos” 31, llOf, 121 

Ibex 78, 83, 134, 170, 209, 222, 224, 
225, 240, 280, 284 86 
suckling 79, 187, 206, 224 68 
ibex-man 39, 65f 

— see also caprid, juxtaposition 
Ibiza 106 

Idalion 108 

image ban 278f, 281-288 passim 
impression (other than bulla, q.v.) 2, 

6,10, 28,40,42,54,75, 111, 115f, 
124, 128, 131, 188 43 , 195, 197, 


210, 218ff, 225 +73 , 228 s , 239 11 , 
244, 245 122 , 273 

— see also Imlk in index C 
inlay 108 

— see also ivory 
Inurta 41, 152 

— see also mng >nrt in index C 
‘investiture’ 237f 

Iron Age 30, 122, 144, 162, 170 16 , 
186 42 , 225 73 
Iron I 131,151,243 
Iron E 131, 132, 134, 136, 143, 
151, 153, 167, 183, 189, 191, 
199, 243 

late Iron Age 197, 222 66 , 229, 
231 86 , 240 
IShara 141 

Ishtar/Astarte XII, 11, 60, 63, 84, 86, 
98, 114, 138, 139, 146, 284 86 
Isis 76 

Israel/lsraelite XII, XIV, XX, XXI, XXII, 
6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 18, 20 22 , 28, 32- 
36, 41, 42, 75, 109, 111, 137, 
139ff, 143, 144, 146ff, 152, 177, 
182, 194-254 passim , 261, 
268 47 ’ 48 , 272 56 , 276, 279 

— see also Judah, Palestine 

ivory XIII 9 , XVII, XIX 38 , 107, 108, 
122, 124, 208, 209 32 , 216, 228, 
235, 236 100 , 259, 260+ 11 , 266 +37 

— see also inlay, Samaria ivories 


Jacal 90 

jar/pithos/amphora 115, 116, 124 
Imlk -type jar 222,225,243 
jasper (see also ‘‘green jasper”) 3, 39, 
126, 190, 191 
Jebel el-Akhdar 152 
Jemme, Tell 137 
Jeroboam H 14,198,222 
Jerusalem XVI, 13, 221, 225, 238, 
250, 251, 275, 280, 282 +78 , 287f 
City of David 197, 198, 213 46 , 
221 63 , 224, 234 94 , 240, 243- 
245, 249 

jewellery 152, 259, 260, 273f 
Joash 200 

Josiah 245,269,279,282 
Judah, Judea etc. XIV, XX, XXII, 3, 6, 
10, 11, 13, 14, 20 21 , 28, 32, 33, 
36, 38, 42, 75, 92, 109, 134, 137, 
140,141, 143,144,146, 147, 182, 
183, 194-254 passim, 258 1 , 261, 
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Judah (ctd.) 

268 47 ,48, 272 56 , 275f, 279, 283 84 , 
286ff 

— see also Palestine 
Judeideh, Tell 252 
Judeo-Aramaic 10 
juxtaposition 

animal and plant, stand etc. 206, 
209, 224 

fantastic animal and plant, stand 
etc. 206, 226 

human and plant, stand, deity etc. 
224 67 , 231 +86 , 232 89 , 245 


Karak (Kerak) 169, 170 16 
Karatepe 15, 29 
Keisan, Tell 141 5 , 144, 264 
Khaldeh 116 
Kheleifeh, Tell el- XVI 
Khorsabad 18, 40, 87, 109, 236 100 
Khulda, Khirbet el- 133, 138, 141, 
144, 153, 156 
Kilamuwa 36 

king, royal etc. 5, 13, 14, 16, 28, 54, 
56, 63, 75, 92, 97, 102, 104, 109, 
122, 147, 183, 188, 198, 199,218, 
234, 237, 239, 242, 245 
“royal iconography” XX, 15f, 109, 
118-121, 124, 229f, 263P 9 
royal seal 54, 198, 243 
— see also Imlk in index C 
Kition 40,113 

Knielauf, kneeling man 60, 64, 99, 
228 

Kuntillet c Ajrud 138,284 


Lachish 40, 113, 141, 209 33 , 212, 
229 81 , 231 86 , 236, 249, 252 
‘lamassu \ see aladlammd 
lamp 63 

lapis lazuli 41, 122, 168 13 
Late Bronze age 30, 31, 131, 152 9 , 
188 43 , 286 91 
layout 200, 258, 262f 

box layout 90, 91, 116 
columnar 204 

bicolumnar 8, 53, 68, 200 
tricolumnar 8, 53, 68, 136, 
200, 205 24 

concentric 31 6 , 37, 136 


registral 116ff, 121, 135, 204, 222 
biregistral 136, 138, 197, 
198, 200, 205, 209, 214, 
217, 218, 224, 236 101 , 
242 

exergual 35, 36, 39, 53, 
68, 118, 200 12 , 204 17 , 
205, 212ff, 216, 217, 
221, 226 

triregistral 7f, 90ff, 136, 
138, 150, 163ff, 167, 
184, 200, 205,208,209, 
212ff, 216-220, 224, 234, 
242 

quadriregistral 116, 136, 184, 
200 

undivided 200, 205, 214 49 , 221 

— see also register divider 
lead 114 

Lebanon 113 

lightning fork, see thunderbolt 
Lilibeo 116 
lily/fleur de lys 205 
limestone 3, 4, 38, 42, 107, 127, 129, 
135, 168 13 , 190, 229 81 , 232 92 
lion XIV, XV, 17, 32 7 , 39, 56, 60 11 , 
63, 87, 92, 113, 149, 210 36 , 221f, 
224, 225, 228 79 , 274, 284 86 
winged 80 

— see also anthropomorphic semi¬ 
divine figure (lion-man), fantastic 
animal 

literacy 283ff 
/m/k-type jar 222,225,244 
locust 217f 
lozenge, see rhomb 

lotus 13 u , 84, 124, 143, 145, 146, 
209, 210 

twin lotus flowers 205 
twin lotus buds 205, 206, 209 
lunar deity, see moon god 
Luvian 20, 31 

— see also Phoenico-Luvian, Ana¬ 
tolia 

Lydia/Lydian 39 16 , 42 
lyre 149,210,242 
Lyre Player group 36, 208 

Ma c at feather 90 
mace 235 
Malta 116 
Manasseh 183 

Mannu-ki-Inurta, see mng ) nrt index C 
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Marka 152 9 

Marduk 58, 63, 95, 99, 142, 144, 
152, 263, 284 86 
marru, see spade 
mask(?) 176 +28 , 179, 180, 188 
Master of Animals, see combat, anthro¬ 
pomorphic semi-divine figures 
mater lectionis 15 
Mati°il 75 

meaningless (signs, hieroglyphs...), see 
pseudo-script 

Megiddo XIV, 35, 141, 212 44 , 217, 
221, 222, 226, 234 94 , 250, 252, 

27769 

Melqart 11, 152 
Menkheperre 111, 113 
Mepha c ath 179 

Meqabelein 134, 142, 144, 151, 153 
Mesha (king and stele) 14, 15, 164 5 , 
178, 179 31 , 185 +4 ° 

Mesopotamia(n) Xlf, XVI, 3,18, 20 22 , 
30, 31-33, 37, 52-73 passim , 75, 
76, 82, 84, 86, 95, 96, 99, 109, 
134, 139,141, 144, 151, 153, 
166 n , 186 42 , 196, 208, 224, 226, 
226, 229-231 +86 , 234, 235, 240 116 , 
262ff 

— see also Syro-Mesopotamian 
metalwork XIII 8 , 260, 266 
Middle Bronze age 28, 31, 224 
Middle Kingdom 167, 171, 187, 189 
Milkom 11, 13, 21, 132, 137, 140, 

142, 143 6 , 152 
Min 96 28 

Mithra, Mithraic etc. 78 
Mitinti 283 
mizzi 3 

Moab/Moabite(s) XIV, XVIII, XXII+ 51 , 
2, 4-5,7-11,13-18,28, 32, 33, 36, 
38, 40-42, 53, 64, 68, 71, 87 17 , 
109, 122, 123, 134,138,142,144- 
150,161-193 passim, 210 36 ,212 45 , 
225, 226, 231 85 , 232, 234, 238, 
240 115 , 231 85 , 259 10 , 267f, 272, 
283 84 

— see also Transjordan 

monkey (seealso ‘on flower...’) 82,95, 

143, 229 81 , 272 
monster, see fantastic animal 
monumental art, see relief, statue 
moon 98, 147, 238 

crescent 31, 38, 58, 60, 63, 64, 
71, 78ff, 82,92,95,97ff, 138, 
142, 147, 165, 167, 170ff, 


181-185,186f, 189, 231, 234, 
238ff, 259 10 , 263 
on pole 64, 96, 97ff, 170 14 , 
186 +42 , 240, 264, 267 41 
on line 164, 169f, 183, 186, 

187 

crescent and moon 83, 88,98, 145, 
148, 170 

crescent and star 169f, 173, 183- 
188, 238 106 

— see also celestial body, dot 

moon god (Sin, Shahr etc.) 60, 63, 76, 
95,97ff, 142,147,232f, 239,240 116 , 
263ff, 284 86 

mortal, see human figure 
mount 121, 122 
Muki§ 36 

musician 186 42 , 242 119 

Nabatean 13 
Nablus, see Shechem 
Nabu 63, 78, 95, 99, 142, 144, 152, 
263 

— see also stylus 

Nasbeh, Tell en- 141,208, 220f, 250 
nbw (“gold”) 112 
neb 149 
Nebo 186 42 

Nebuchadnezzar II 152,153 
nefer 91, 149 
Nehushtan 279f, 282 79 
Neirab 98 

Neo-Assyrian, see Assyria(n) 
Neo-Babylonian, see Babylon(ian) 
Neo-Hittite, see Hittite 
Neo-Imperial, see Mesopotamia(n) 
niche 71 +23 , 82 (= palmette) 

Nimrud 41, 107, 109, 122, 236 100 
Niniveh 18, 92, 213 
Ninurta, see Inurta 

non-Hebrew 195, 200 15 , 204 17 ’ 19 , 206, 
208-210, 213, 230, 239 
North Syria, see Syria 
Nusku 63 

Obelisk 209 32 

octagonal conoid, see faceted conoid 
offering table 71, 78, 164 5 
offering stand (see also < ankh) 71 
Old Babylonian, see Babylon 
‘on flower/plant/floral standard’ 
beetle 210 36 , 213 
bird 84, 136, 206, 210 36 , 220 
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‘on flower/plant/floral standard’ (ctd.) 
infant Horus, falcon-headed man 8, 
39, 210, 213, 218, 228f, 235 
(twin), 238 
lion 210 36 

monkey/infant Horus 136, 137, 
140, 143, 152, 229 81 , 272 
Sin 95 

uraeus 206, 213 
Osiris 84 
ostracon 12 9 
ostrich egg 224 69 

Pagan/heretical 182, 196 3 , 228 
palace relief, see relief 
Paleo-Hebrew, see Hebrew 
Palestine/Palestinian 15, 42, 52, 53, 
71, 72, 75, 82, 83 10 ,113, 139, 141- 
144, 149, 154, 162, 169, 170, 177, 
180, 186, 188, 189, 220, 226, 264 
palm tree/palmette, see tree 
Palmyra/Palmyrene 114, 182 38 
Papsukkal 139 

papyrus 151, 185 40 , 235 (stalk) 
flower 205 

papyrus-like object 124 
pedestal 216 
Pella 152 

pellet 111, 114f, 128 
Persia(n) (Empire and period) 10, 20, 28, 
33, 37-40, 54, 75, 76, 78, 84 12 , 
92, 96, 11 Iff, 115, 122, 123, 132, 
134, 136, 138,139, 141, 146, 151, 
153, 163, 166 11 , 206, 226 
Pharaoh/Pharaonic 109, 222, 228 79 , 
229, 232 

Philistia/Philistine(s) & Coastal Plain 
XX +41 , 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 199, 220 60 , 
237 

Phoenicia/Phoenician(s) XI, XlllXVin, 
XIX 38 , XX 40442 , XXI, 3-6, 8, 9, 11, 
12,14ff, 18, 20, 28, 31-35,37,40- 
42, 53, 58, 60 11 , 63, 64, 68, 71, 
84, 90, 91, 96, 101-129 passim , 
137, 139-148, 152, 164 5 , 172, 
174 23 ,176, 178, 180, 188, 196, 
199, 204 21 , 206, 210, 212 +44 , 213, 
214 48 , 216ff, 220 61 , 221, 224 69 , 
225 73 , 226, 228, 231, 234-237, 
240, 244, 266f, 268 42 , 272, 277, 
283, 286 

— see also Cypro-Phoenician, Egyp- 
to-Phoenician, Graeco-Phoenician, 
Lebanon, Spanish-Phoenician 


Phoenico-Aramaic 6, 20, 197 
Phoenico-Luvian 9, 32, 37 
Phoenico-Punic 3, 12, 15, 172 19 , 176, 
176f 
pig 139 
pithos, see jar 

plant/branch/vegetal motif (unspecified) 
71, 90, 110 5 , 115, 124, 146, 147, 
166, 179, 198, 204, 205 23 , 206, 
208-212 (esp. 209 +33 ), 221, 224 67 , 
231, 244, 245, 275 

— see also juxtaposition, ‘on flower 

standard 

plaque seal 42, 53, 17, 190, 228, 231 86 
Pleiades, see sebetti 
pole, see standard 

pomegranate 146, 205, 210, 234 94 , 243 
porphyrite 168 13 , 190 
post-exilic 6, 10, 197 8 
pottery 151, 152, 153 
Praeneste 108 

pre-exilic 148, 205, 243, 244 
prismatic seal (four sided), see cubical 
seal 

Proto-Aeolic, see tree (palmette) 
Proto-Sinaitic 102 1 
“pseudo-Hyksos”, see Hyksos 
pseudo-script (alphabetic and hieroglyph¬ 
ic) 112, 113, 121, 122, 224 68 , 
228 77 

Punic 15, 113, 116, 118 

— see also Phoenico-Punic 

Qadi, Tell el-, see Dan 
Qasile, Tell 232 90 
Qaws/Qaus 11 

quadruped 7, 83, 121, 140, 150 
flanked by standards 148 
suckling 96 

— see also animal 
quartz, see rock crystal 
quartzite 37, 42 
Que 32,36,37 
Queen of Heaven 276 
quiver 63 

Ram 138 

ram’s head 84, 136f, 148, 150, 
216 53 

RamatRahel 222,252 
Rashidiya (Rechidiyeh) 111 
register divider 204,205,209, 210, 242 
biconcave 205, 206 
double line 135,205 
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register divider (ctd.) 

double line & dot 135 
rope/ladder 135 
single line 135, 205 
triple line 205, 242 120 
vegetal/floral 198, 206, 208, 210, 
244 

winged sun 118 

relief 56, 58, 60, 98, 164 5 , 177, 221 
Rhodian amphorae 2 
rhomb 38, 78ff, 82, 96 +28 , 224, 238 106 , 
239f 

rider, see statuette 
ring 3, 122, 134 

rock crystal/quartz 122, 124, 128, 129 
Rome 246 
rooster 220, 244 

rosette XVIII 29 , 31 6 , 209 (twin), 210 
royal, see king 
Rujm el-MalfOf 153 
Ruweise 102 


Sabean 15 12 
sacred tree, see tree 
$afi, Tell e$- 144 
Safut, Tell 19, 143, 144, 156 
Sahab 131,141 
Salt, es- 152, 180 34 
Sanfal 29, 34, 36-38, 88, 97f, 2 1 7 56 , 
260 16 

Samaria(n) XIV +1 °, 2, 7, 17, 35, 38, 
41,108, 113,127,141,144, 212 42 , 
214, 226, 231, 237, 250, 277, 280 
Samaria ivories 143, 144, 146, 148, 
162 2 , 183, 209 32 , 277 
SamaS, see sun god 
Samos 80, 100 
Samsat 232 
Saqqara 91 
Sardinia 3, 112 
sardonyx 168 13 ,190 
Sargon 87, 137 4 , 261, 266 35 
$arpanltu 152 9 
Satrap 76 

— see also Beyond-the-River Satrapy 
scarab (seal) 3,19,31,35,37,40ff, 86, 

90,91, 102, 104, 107, llOff, 115, 
121-124, 126-129, 131, 263 29 

— see also beetle 

scaraboid 3, 19, 20, 34, 36, 38-42, 53, 
86, 87, 88, 90, 92, 106, 107, 109- 
112, 116, 118, 121-124, 126-129, 


134, 168, 176, 190, 191, 234, 
262^, 264 

sceptre (hand held) 95,106, 124, 147f, 
164 5 , 229-231, 235, 236, 240 

— see also standard 
schist 4 

scimitar 95 

scorpion 56, 134, 141, 226 
scorpion-man, see anthropomorphic 
semi-divine figure 
seal owner 21, 183, 274-276 
sealing surface shape 196f, 258 
sebetti 64 17 , 79, 80, 95, 126, 149 
Sekhmet 91, 234 
Selinus 113, 116 
Selqet 141 
Sennacherib 261 
seraph, see uraeus 
serpent, see uraeus 
serpentine 135 
Serreta, La 116 
Sefire 75,84,86 
Shahr, see moon god 
Shalmaneser HI 36 
Shamash, see sun god 
Shechem 7, 35, 41, 141, 232 91 , 264 
Sheikh Zuweyid 237 103 
shell 152 

— see also tridacna shell 
Shiqmona 264 

Sicily 113, 116 
Sidon 39,42,106,114 
signet ring 3, 122, 134 
silver 121, 122, 134 
Sin, see moon god 
situla 95 

sky bearer, see atlantid scene 
snake (other than uraeus) 108,175 
South Semitic, see Arabic 
space filler 19, 184, 198, 204, 206 30 , 
209, 221, 243, 244 

spade (of Marduk) 79, 80, 95, 152, 
263 

Spanish-Phoenician 224 69 
sphinx (winged) XIII, XIV 10 , XV, XVII, 
7, 35, 36, 56, 83, 88, 91, 115, 
116,118,140,144f, 172-176,188f, 
226, 229 79 , 280 

twin sphinxes 144f, 146, 166, 
171, 174, 175, 187, 189 
flanked by standards 150 
aladlammti 60 11 , 226, 236 

— see also juxtaposition 
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staff, see sceptre 

stamped handle etc., see impression 
stand/altar 71, 172, 173, 180-182, 196, 
206, 23If 

— see also ‘ankh, juxtaposition 
standard (free standing) 96, 140, 147f, 

169, 173, 205, 210 36 , 231 
twin standards, flankingmotif 138- 
141, 146, 147f, 150, 216 53 

— see also sceptre, moon (crescent on 
pole) 

star 60, 64, 78, 79, 82, 86, 88, 92, 95, 
96, 98, 99, 143, 146, 163, 164, 
167,169f, 172,181,182, 224, 238, 
240, 259 10 , 267 41 
sebetti 64 17 , 79, 80, 95, 126, 149 

— see also celestial body, crescent and 
star, dot 

statue 124, 165, 221 
statue bust/head 142 
statuette/figurine 56,58,114, 142, 143, 
151 

steatite 110, 111, 115, 121, 123, 127, 
129 

storm god, see Hadad 
stylus (of Nabu) 95, 144, 152, 263 
suckling animal XV, 63, 79, 96, 187, 
206, 224 
Sulcis 127 

sun/solar 98, 147, 216, 228, 243 

winged XVIII 29 , XX 42 , 7, 27-51 
passim , 58, 64, 79, 80, 82, 
83, 88, 92, 94, 96, 118, 136, 
147,149,150,163,165,167 12 , 
170f, 183-188, 212 45 , 217 56 , 
238, 260, 267 41 , 271, 280 
anthropomorphic 64, 82, 84, 
95 

sun disk (unwinged) XIV 10 , 64, 
114, 164,212 45 , 238 

— see also celestial body 

sun god (Shamash etc.) 12, 96, 147, 
171 17 , 225, 265 31 , 276 
sun goddess (Shapshu?) 277 
sword, see dagger 

symbol (unspecified) XII, XIV, XVIf, 
XXIIf, 63-68, 71, 72, 182, 205, 
231 

— see also juxtaposition, spade, sty¬ 
lus 

Syria/Syrian XXI, 3, 31,35, 52, 53, 63, 
72, 83-88,98f, 137,139,142, 165, 
166,177,180,181, 188, 199, 221, 
230 83 , 232, 236, 261, 266 +36 ’ 37 


Syriac 98 29 , 99 

Syria-Palestine/Syro-Palestinian 3, 64, 
137,163ff, 169, 171, 175 27 ,176 28 , 
178, 189, 263 29 
Syro-Mesopotamian 196, 244 
Syro-Transjordanian 240 

Taanach 141 
Tabbat el-Hammam 113 
table, see offering table 
table-cloth 79 
tablet 75 
Tafila 167 

Tanit/Tanit sign 114,116 

Tawilan 170 14 

Tello 18, 123, 175 

temple 58, 275, 279f, 282 78 , 288 

terracotta, see statuette 

tessera 114 

tete-beche 185,204, 208, 209, 212 45 , 
214 51 , 225, 239 110 
Tharros 3,106,116 
Thoth 39 

throne 60, 86, 115, 118, 121, 143, 
232f, 240 

thunderbolt 60, 78, 94, 205 

— see also Hadad 
thymiaterion, see stand 
Tiamat 58 

Tiglath-pileser in 151 
Til Barsip 41 
tithe 114 
Tophet 116 

Transeuphratene, see Beyond-the-River 
Satrapy 
tortoise 217 

Transjordan(ian) XXI, 4, 19, 52, 53, 
64, 71, 72, 96 28 , 130-193 passim , 
196, 244 

— see also Syro-Transjordanian 

tree (of life, palm & variants) 35, 58, 
60 11 ,64, 71 23 , 82, 83, 92, 95, 134, 
138, 146, 176, 208, 236 +10 °, 262 20 
palmette 71 +23 (= niche), 82, 95, 
149, 208-210, 213, 244 
Proto-Aeolic capital 208f 

— see also ‘cypress’, plant 
triangle, see geometric motif 
tridacna shell (engraved) XIV 9 , 152, 

259, 260 

Tuthmosis HI, see Menkheperre 
Twelfth Dynasty, see Middle Kingdom 
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twin (antithetic) 204 

— see also ( ankh, bird, ‘cactus’, ‘cy¬ 
press’, deer, falcon, griffin, lotus, 
quadruped, rosette, sphinx, standard, 
uraeus, worshipper 

Tyre/Tyrian 106, 109, 111, 113, 114, 
124, 152 

Udjat, see Homs eye 
Ugarit/Ugaritic 16, 277 
( Umeiri, Tell el- 133, 136, 138, 146, 
153, 156 

Umm el-Biyara 5, 22, 141 

Umm ed-Dananir, Khirbet 131, 133 

Umm el-Qanafid 19 

Umm Udheinah 2, 134, 153, 162, 191 

— see also Amman 

unpublished seals 18 20 ,68 18 ,122, 124, 
204 19 , 210 39 , 213 46 , 214 51 , 224, 
228, 229 81 

upside down, see tete-beche 
Ur 18, 162, 163, 168, 169, 187 
uraeus XIV 10 , XV, XVII, XX 42 , 212- 
213, 217 

unwinged 31, 35, 36, 39, 90, 91, 
110 5 , 115, 212 
twin uraei 114, 176, 212 
two-winged 212, 218, 280 
four-winged 146, 149, 196, 210, 
213, 216, 225 72 , 239, 244, 
258 1 , 272, 280 

Urartu/Urartian 60 11 , 236 +10 °, 261 
c Uzza, gorvat 5 


Uzziah 14, 198, 199, 285 

Vegetal motif, see plant 
votive seal 8 4 

Wadi Daliyeh 2 
warrior 284 86 
wheel 80 

winged ..., see under second element 
winged figure 

four-winged 165f, 171, 175-180, 
187, 188 

winged female (divine?) 58, 236, 
240, 276 

winged male (umu apkallu etc.) 
36,58, 60 11 , 84,94,107 4 ,140 
four-winged 116,123f, 175- 
180, 187, 188 
kneeling 124 
two-winged 124, 235f 
worshipper, see human figure 

Xenophon 76 

Yahweh, Yahwistic 11, 13, 75, 182, 
185 41 , 199, 217, 225 72 , 226 75 , 234, 
239, 276ff, 278ff, 28Iff, 285 88 , 
288 

Yamkhad 36 

Yoqne c am 264 

Yunus (Yunis) Cemetery 37 

Zincirli, see Sanfal 
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B. Northwest Semitic letters and words 


>alep 15 
gimel 83 9 

dalet 5, 16, 17, 91, 97 29 
he 17, 82, 87 
waw 5, 21 23 
zayin 58 10 , 91, 178 
bet 4, 6, 14f, 87, 90, 164 5 , 168, 172- 
173 20 , 181, 182 38 , 226 75 

pet 5 

kap 16, 21, 162 2 , 168, 176 29 , 185 40 , 
232 

mem 4ff, 16, 17, 83, 164 7 , 166, 168, 
172 18 , 174 26 , 176 29 , 179 32 , 181 37 , 
182 +38 , 185 40 , 199, 231 86 
nun 4, 6, 15, 166, 168, 176 29 , 177 
c ayin 6, 17, 20 21 , 177 
pe 83 9 
$ade 15 
qop 1 
reS 5, 97 29 

'alep postpositum 9 
he compaginis 12 9 
he praepositum 9 
-w finale 13 

lamed possessionis 8, 92 
'd 87 

W 164-165 7 
>ayyelet 275 64 
Hh 12,17 
^h/'mt 9, 133 
amtum 9 
>SrHhbyt 9 
>Sr<lhms 9 
9 

aSSatum 9 
bn 8, 9, 135, 152 
bnhmlk 183f 
bqS 12 

br 9, 12, 99, 152 
brt 9,88 
bt 9 
gd 84 

dlh 15, 174 23 * 24 


h(n)- 12 9 
bkm 182 38 
bn(t)tmt 114 

btm 9, 16 13 , 21, 76, 78, 80, 100 
(h)btmz 9 
yhb 12 

-yh y - yhw , -yw 11, 199, 217, 226, 279 

yfn 176f 

kd>h 84 

Im/ln 115 

mlk >dm 5 

mlk> 122 

mn 95 

mrlmr > 12, 87, 90, 91 
mr^y ( l bm 98 
mt > 12 
nrffc 13 

(7z)nj.s 133, 140 
133 

275 +64 
ntn/ytn 176f 
(h)spr,spr y 9,162 
sr 83 
saraf 280 75 

13, 133, 137 4 , 140 
y kdh 84 13 

mlk/ ( bd hmlk 9, 143 
mlkm 10 
c dr 12,88,94 
( iwwer 97 29 
c wyd/ c wyr 97 29 
17 

( zr 12,88 
<n(y) 99 32 
( fr 11 
qny 99 32 
-$wr 37 

rsy/r$h , rqy 12 
r (= Sin) 99 +32 
Shr 98 

98, 277 68 

-£ c w, see c in index C 
Sr/Sarru (see also jr) 84 
ta&a/ 76 
tmk 12 
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C. Names of seal owners and other legends or personal names 


PN: names other than those of seal owners. 

DN: divine names contained in theophoric personal names but discussed separately. 
CS: cylinder seals. 

Not specified: stamp seal. 


>i bgd (CAI 54a) 113,139,142 
'bgd (CAI60) 139 

'bgd (CAI 82) 53, 68, 69 (fig. 73), 71, 
142, 262 24 , 263 29 

'bgdh 53, 68, 69 (fig. 74), 71, 139, 
142, 146, 262 24 , 263 29 
>bgdhwzbty (CAI 114) 136, 139, 157 
(fig-1) 

'b' 199 

'blj 53, 56, 57 (figs. 7, 14), 58, 125, 
262 22 

'byb ( l 118-121, 119 (fig. 50) 

'byw 200, 201 (fig. 17), 204 
'byw ( bd <zyw 143, 198, 199, 228f, 
238, 241 (fig. 148), 277 (+ fig. 
16), 285 

'b ( dn bt sdd (or srr) XXI 44 
'dnyhw Sm< 227 (fig. 127), 228 
>dnlrtn 138 

'dnnr ( bd ( mndb 134, 139, 157 (fig. 
2) 198 

\dnplt <bd c mndb 56,59 (fig. 15), 134, 
140, 145, 147, 157 (fig. 3), 262 23 
'dnr( CS) 76,87 
'dnS< 117 (fig. 40), 118, 210 36 
y 53, 68, 67 (fig. 64), 71, 262 24 
'h'by 118-121, 119 (fig. 49), 123 
'k'mh (bn) <lyhw 285 90 , 286 (+ fig. 
23) 

'hyhy 53, 67 (fig. 62), 68 , 71, 181 35 , 
262 20 * 24 , 263 29 

'\yymn 53, 63, 65 (fig. 36), 262 22 
'\yyqm mtn 218, 219 (fig. 95) 

'byS< 144, 170, 172, 173 20 ’ 21 , 189, 
192 (fig. 7) 

%Ikn 67 (fig. 65), 68, 71, 76, 146, 
262 w 

>hmlk smk 200, 201 (fig. 11), 202 

(fig. 28), 204, 213 47 , 215 (fig. 
87), 216 
>bndb 138 

> hnry 54, 55 (fig. 4), 262 22 

37, 47 (fig. 37), 57 (fig. 11), 60, 
68, 217 56 


> htbrtn$ry 88, 89 (fig. 22) 

'htmlk >StyS< 9, 120 (fig. 58), 121 
Y bn tmk>l 137, 147, 157 (fig. 4) 
'km* 62 (fig. 33), 63, 262 22 
>/, see 1*1 

n*m$ bn >l$< 53, 68, 70 (fig. 77), 

142, 157 (fig. 5), 262 24 , 263 29 
bn tmk*l 136, 139 

H>mr (CS) 63, 77 (fig. 6), 78ff, 84, 
262 22 , 266 35 
H*mr 212^,226 
'Pn 138 
'PrbnHzkr 139 
Hbrk 139 

'Idlh XX 42 , 31, 34, 43 (fig. 8) 
(?...?)%? 120 (fig. 59) 

Hhly (PN) 12 

Hh ( m 6, 17, 23 (fig. 7), 212 45 
Hhnn (CAI 19) 137 
Hhnnbn *wr*l 139 
5 Ifrnn bn mn\) 139, 147 
Hybr/*lybr bn mni^m 136, 144, 157 
(fig- 6) 

> lyhb (CS) 82, 85 (fig. 10), 262 22 , 
266 35 

'lyhw yqmyhw 200, 203 (fig. 44), 204- 
206 

HySb bn *Syhw (HD 11) 197,201 (fig. 
4), 205 

HySb bn S<1 200, 203 (fig. 37, 204, 
205 

HyS< 13 11 

Hy$<bn grgr 136, 139, 157 (fig. 7) 

'In bn 'mr'l 147, 150, 157 (fig. 8) 
'Indb 145-147 

'Inwry 12, 53, 55 (fig. 6), 56, 262 23 

'Intn XX 42 , 141 

Hsmky 12, 54, 55 (fig. 2) 

'1<Z bn mnhm 53, 68, 69 (fig. 70), 
141, 157 (fig. 9), 262 24 
'l ( Z bn c zr*l 139 
'Iqnh 223 (fig. 112), 224 
'Irm 53, 68, 70 (fig. 76) 

'Irmbnbd'l 137 
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Hrm bn tm > 53, 68, 70 (fig. 78), 71, 
142, 262 24 , 263 29 
HSgb bt > lSm < 143 

nSm< 53, 68, 69 (fig. 72), 158 (fig. 

10), 141, 262 24 , 263 29 
HSm* bn b.. 'I 143,146 
> lgm c bnb < r > 136,147,150 
> lSm c bn gdlyhw XIII 8 , 64, 204, 219 
(fig. 103), 220, 232f, 233 (fig. 
136), 239, 241 (fig. 155), 244, 
264 30 

HSm ( bn smkyhw 206, 207 (fig. 47) 
H&m'pll 19, 26 (fig. 27), 146 
HSm < bn hmlk 146, 213, 215 (fig. 77) 
64, 66 (fig. 50), 68 21 , 262 24 
Tny hspr 32, 34, 43 (fig. 13), 53, 67 
(fig. 58), 68, 71, 180, 181+ 35 - 38 , 
182, 193 (fig. 14), 262 24 
7nr7 173, 174, 189, 192 (fig. 8) 

'mr'l bn ynljm 134 

Tn ryhw bn yhw > b 200 +14 , 203 (fig. 

42), 204, 205 
Try 108 (+ fig. 16), 228 79 
'nyhw bn myrb 242, pi. 11:12, 284 86 
'sr'dny (qsr'dny) 53, 60, 61 (fig. 28) 

’ plybn&n < 239,240 
'prl. l bn yhw$< 200, 203 (fig. 34), 204, 
205, 207 (fig. 60), 209, 221 
'ryhw 204, 221, 223 (fig. 108) 

'ryhw ( zryhw 196, 201 (fig. 1) 

'rtym (CS) 76 
'P 137 

'Syhw mSmS 232-234, 233 (fig. 137), 
240, 241 (fig. 156), 244, pi. 1:7 
1 SI 63, 65 (fig. 46), 262 22 
'$n> 229, 230, 233 (fig. 131) 

'Sn' ( bd >hz 198-200, 202 (fig. 29), 
211 (fig. 73), 212, 238, 241 (fig. 
147), 285 (+ fig. 19) 

bd>lbnndb>l 136, 142, 158 (fig. 11) 
bdb ( l 112f (+ fig. 25) 
bdmlkm 10 5 

btSn ( rbrkn 140, 158 (fig. 12) 
bydH ( bd pd'l 136, 137, 140, 143, 
146,158 (fig. 13) 
byl>nn 68 18 
byt'Vdny (PN) 12 
byt>l ( Sny (PN) 12 

byt>lr<y 54, 55 (fig. 3), 86, 89 (fig. 
16), 262 22 , 266 3 « 
blfy 63, 65 (fig. 43), 262 22 


blth XX 42 , 122, 123 (fig. 61), 215 
(fig. 88), 216, 226, 244, 227 (fig. 
126), 276f (+ fig. 13) 
bn'kO) 214 48 
bnyhw bn $br(l) XX 42 ,110 5 
bsy 200, 201 (fig. 16), 202 (fig. 31), 
204, 211 (fig. 74), 212, 220, 223 
(fig. 107), 234 94 
b<zr>l <bdhb<l ll 7 - 9 
b%n 124, 125 (fig. 67) 
b'lfrnn 121f 

b < lyS < < *ba < alyita < 154; see mlkm'wr 
c bdb < lyS < 
b ( lytn... 8 4 

b ( lntn (B 61) ll 8 ,18, 123, 125 (fig. 
65), 168, 175-180, 188, 193 (fig. 
11), 268 42 

b ( lntn (G 54) XX 42 , 117 (fig. 39), 118, 
176, 220 61 

b ( lntn (HD120) 176 

b<lntn (Hecht) 176, 177 

b c lrgm (CS) 96, 97 (fig. 36), 98 

b ( ntn (PN) 176f 

bqSbn <z> 144, 158 (fig. 14) 

bqit bt c bdyrh 12, 18 19 , 20, 25 (fig. 

19), 56f, 59 (fig. 16), 197 5 , 262 22 
brg'yh (PN) 12 
brhdd( PN) 12 

brk> br gdl br tblf (CS) 97 (fig. 38), 
98f, 146 

brky 62 (fig. 31), 63, 96, 146 
brkyhw bn nryhw hspr 199, 200, 201 
(fig. 14), 204, 287 (fig. 24) 
brHr 34, 35, 45 (fig. 30), 88, 89 (fig. 

21), 117 (fig. 38), 118 
br$r (PN) 12 

brq ( bd HrSmn (CS) 77 (fig. 5), 78ff, 
84, 146, 262 22 , 266 35 
brrkb br pnmw (see also Barrakib in in¬ 
dex A) 12, 30, 31, 36, 43 (fig. 
1), 46 (fig. 32), 88, 89 (fig. 19), 
266 36 

bt>l 139, 147 

bt>Sm 124, 125 (fig. 68), 145 

gH bn $<l (B 44) 58, 59 (fig. 20), 200, 
201 (fig. 6), 206, 207 (fig. 48), 
233 (fig. 142), 236, 240, 241 (fig. 
157), 276 (+ fig. 12) 
g'lyhw ( bd hmlk 19 
gbrt mrbd/mrtjr 18 19 , 89 (fig. 23), 90 
gdyhw... 242 117 
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gdyhw bn hmlk 200 +u , 203 (fig. 45), 
204-206 

gdmlk (PN) 16 15 ; see mnbmt > St pdmlk 
gr’Smn bn Ijmlk 11 If (+ fig. 21) 
grm’lhy (PN) 12 
grmlk 126 

gr c Strt 118-121, 119 (fig. 42) 
grSd(l) 118,119 (fig. 41) 

ddbw 0 ddbnl ) 56, 57 (fig. 9), 58, 68, 
262 22 

dd ( lh 64, 66 (fig. 53), 68, 262 22 
dlh (HD 39) 210, 211 (fig. 62), 218, 
219 (fig. 100), 228, 232f (figs. 
130, 139), 235, 239, 241 (fig. 
154), 244, 277 (fig. 15) 
dlh (Timm: dly) (Hecht) 174 24 
dlyhw bn gmlyhw 242, pi. II: 10 
drSyhw l>ml 200, 203 (fig. 38), 204, 
205 

drSyhw bn c z... 197 4 

hdAidd (DN) 87,90,91 
hdd c zr 91, 93 (fig. 28) 
hdtys'y (PN) 12 

hdrqy <bdhdb<d 53, 68, 70 (fig. 79), 
86, 87, 89 (fig. 15), 262 24 , 263 29 , 
266 36 

hdtkl (CS) 76 

hwdw spr } 9, 60, 61 (fig. 29), 85 (fig. 
14), 86, 266 36 

hwdyhw mlnyhw 200, 202 (fig. 27) 
hwS ( yhw Ijlfyhw 207 (fig. 56), 208 
hwS ( yhw bn Slmyhw 200, 203 (fig. 
35), 204 

hll br ( m> (PN) 170' 6 
hml ddh(7) 63, 65 (fig. 47), 262 22 
hnmy(1) 53, 63, 65 (fig. 38), 262 22 
hfl 53, 68, 70 (fig. 82), 262 24 , 263^ 

whbdh 38, 48 (fig. 43) 

zy> 116, 117 (fig. 32), 137 
zk* br mlkm ( z 10,13,25 (fig. 17), 137, 
140, 152 

Zkr hwS c 226, 227 (fig. 121), pi. 1:6 
zkr<zr 223 (fig. 114), 224 
zkryw khn d > r 6, 24 (fig. 10), 212, 
211 (fig. 76) 
zrtStrS (CS) 76 

bb 32, 43 (fig. 11) 
bbly 120 (fig. 55), 121 
bdy 105 (fig. 10), 106, 118 


bwnn bn y’znyh 20 
bwm (DN) 15 

bwr? bn pqll 239f, 241 (fig. 153) 
bzt(7) 120 (fig. 57) 
bkySw (PN) 182 38 

hkm (B 67) 16, 26 (fig. 25), 53, 67 

(fig. 57), 68, 71, 180 34 , 181, 182, 
193 (fig. 15), 262 24 

blqyhw bn pdy(l) 207 (fig. 53), 208, 
231, 233 (fig. 135) 
bmy’hl bt mnbnt 218, 219 (fig. 96) 
bmlk 6’, 200, 201 (fig. 7), 210+ 36 , 211 
(fig. 63), 220, 223 (fig. 105), 226, 
227 (fig. 125) 
bmmhw 38, 48 (fig. 48) 
bmn 217, 219 (fig. 92), 226, 227 (fig. 
120 ) 
bn> 109 

bn’ bn bydH 138,147 
bnh 144, 226, 227 (fig. 123) 
bnky (bzk) 60, 61 (fig. 24), 262 22 
bnn XX 42 , 64, 66 (fig. 51), 262 24 , 
263f 29 

bn bn blqyhw hkhn 287 (+ fig. 25) 
bnnyh bn wryh 20 

bnnyhw >mt 216, 219 (fig. 90), 220, 
223 (fig. 106) 

bnnyhw bn c zryhw 206, 207 (fig. 52), 
211 (fig. 70), 212 
brbby 76 
bm (DN) 15 
bSk>mhy 173 20 

fbSlm 197 4 

y.../yh... (ybty^hw [P]lm7, B 58) 60, 
61 (fig. 22), 208, 226, 227 (fig. 
124), 233 (fig. 143), 235ff, 261, 
275f (+ fig. 11) 

y> Z nyhw ( bd hmlk 200, 202 (fig. 19), 
204, 219 (fig. 102), 220 
yd>b (’bt?) 60, 61 (fig. 25), 262 22 
ydP 15, 25 (fig. 21), 173, 189, 192 
(fig- 9) 

yhwd yhw ( zr pbw’ 75, 77 (fig. 1) 
yhwzrb bn blqyhw ’bd bzqyhw 198, 
199, 200, 202 (fig. 22), 204, 285 
(+ fig. 20) 

yhwySm ( bt SwSSr’fr 21 
yhwpdny (PN) 12 
yw’bPbyw 18, 233 (fig. 140), 235f 
yzbl 35, 44 (fig. 19), 139 
yzn’l bn ’lbnn 139, 142 
ybzb ( l 120 (fig. 60), 121, 218 
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yhzq 7, 24 (fig. 14) 
yfrmlyhw m c Syhw 146 
yhn 204 19 , 231 85 , 259 10 
y\}s 53, 66 (fig. 55), 68, 185 40 , 262 24 
ykP 58, 59 (fig. 21), 145, 236 
yl> 53, 67 (fig. 63), 68, 71, 146, 
185 40 , 186 42 , 262 24 
ynl)tn 137, 158 (fig. 15) 
y c ... 138,167 

y ( dr>l 88, 89 (fig. 20), 139, 221, 
266 36 

yp ( hd mpSr (CS) 80-82, 81 (fig. 8), 
262 22 , 266 35 

yqmyhw 107 (+ fig. 12), 222 66 , 226, 
227 (fig. 122), 228, 233 (fig. 129) 
yqmyhw bn nfyn 53, 68, 69 (fig. 67), 
200, 202 (fig. 20), 204, 229, 231, 
233 (fig. 133), 263 29 
yr y 164 

yrljmH bn hmlk 199 
yrl) c zr (PN) 146, 147 
yrm z/nryhw 211 (fig. 71), 212 
yrmyhw 274f (+ fig. 9) 
yrpH br hd c dr (CS) 93 (fig. 33), 94, 
266 35 

ySd> 118-121, 119 (fig. 44), 146, 230 
yS<>l 137, 138 

yS ( yhw bn frml 206, 207 (fig. 49) 
ytm XVI 

klbydSmS 53, 56, 63, 65 (fig. 37), 
262 22 

klkl (PN) 172 18 
klklmnhm 6, 172 18 
klklyhw (PN) 172 18 
km... 53, 67 (fig. 56), 68, 162-163 2 , 
181 35 , 183, 232 88 , 240 115 , 262 24 , 
263, 264 (fig. 1) 

kmS 146, 165, 167-169, 171, 183, 184, 

186, 187, 192 (fig. 5) 

kmMn 145, 166-169, 171, 173-175, 

187, 189, 192 (fig. 4) 
kmSl)sd hspr 163 2 

kmfyljy 32, 34, 43 (fig. 14), 163f, 165, 
168, 170, 171, 181, 182 38 , 188, 
192 (fig. 1) 

kmSm^ 164f, 168, 169, 171, 174 25 , 
182, 183, 186, 192 (fig. 2) 
kmSntn 18, 162, 163, 168, 169, 187 
krn^z hspr 163 2 
km^m kmPl hspr 161, 163, 168 
km$plf( PN) 185 40 

kmSsdq 165f, 168-171, 175, 177-180, 

188, 192 (fig. 3), 208 31 , 268 42 


knbw 60, 61 (fig. 23), 262 22 
kpr 68, 69 (fig. 69), 87 17 , 231 85 , 
262 24 , 263 29 
kpr(CS) 87 
krzy 142 

l>l 112 
Imlk , see mlk 

m^S (PN) 164 7 , 174 25 
m>$ (worshipper) 64, 66 (fig. 49), 
68 21 , 180 34 , 182, 193 (fig. 16), 
262 24 , 263 29 

m (griffin) 174, 189, 192 (fig. 10) 
m y S bn mnb hspr 164 7 , 174 25 
mbn 217 57 

m^s* 233 (fig. 144), 237 
mbsyhw nby 223 (fig. 116), 224 
myp ( h 123, 125 (fig. 64), 172 18 , 178- 
180, 185 40 , 188, 193 (fig. 13) 
mky yqmyh 200, 203 (fig. 33), 204, 
205 

mkmH 134 

mksp 118-121, 119 (fig. 51) 

(l)mlk (unspecified) 284 +86 
(l)mlk (winged sun) XVIII 29 , 31, 43 
(fig. 10), 197 6 , 200, 202 (fig. 21), 
204, 220, 238f, 241 (fig. 149), 
243, 285 (fig. 22) 

(l)mlk (beede) XVIII 29 , 140, 197 6 , 216, 
219 (fig. 89), 220, 238, 243 
(l)mlk (?) (dockets) 237 
mlkhrmip.) 32, 34, 43 (fig. 16) 
mlkyhw I?lq 218, 219 (fig. 94) 
mlky c zr 32, 34, 43 (fig. 15), 188 
mlklb ( <bdhmlk 12 9 
mlkm( DN) 10 5 

mlkm^wr ( bd b ( lyS ( 139, 140, 147, 158 
(fig. 16) 

mlkmgd 56, 84 12 , 135, 140, 144, 146, 
148, 158 (fig. 17), 166 
mlkrm 196, 204, 208 31 , 211 (fig. 61), 
213, pi. 1:4 
mmh 178 

mng^nrt brk Imlkm 9, 21, 25 (fig. 16), 
53, 54 +3 , 55 (fig. 1), 68, 69 (fig. 
71), 134, 140, 141, 151, 158 (fig. 
18), 262 22 , 263 28 
mnfim (PN) 13 

mnfrm (B 108) 17, 53, 63, 65 (fig. 41), 
144, 262 22 
mnl)m bn brk y l 137 

mnlpn bn ynl)m 139, 147, 159 (fig. 19) 
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mnfrmbnmgrH 6, 7, 24 (fig. 15), 32, 
34, 43 (fig. 17) 
rtinfrm bn smk id mlk 143 
mnfrmt >$t pdmlk 16 +15 , 26 (fig. 23), 
31, 43 (fig. 12), 64, 66 (fig. 52), 
68, 262 24 

mnhn (or mnfrm, Oxford) 3, 23 (fig. 3), 
116, 117 (fig. 36) 
nwk 53, 63, 65 (fig. 42), 262 22 
mnn 54 6 

mnr (falcon; rev. lion) 112f (+ fig. 
24), 218, 219 (fig. 99), 222, pi. 
1:5 

mnr (CAI 92) 138, 159 (fig. 20) 
mnSh mlkyhw 200, 203 (fig. 46), 204, 
206, 210, 211 (fig. 65) 
mnSh bn hmlk (Moabite) 146, 165,169, 
183f, 186, 193 (fig. 17) 
mnSh bn hmlk (Hebrew) 184 39 , 214, 
215 (fig. 85) 
mnthr 139 

m ( dnh bt hmlk 210, 242, pi. 11:13 
m c zr XX 41 
m$ry (PN) 16 

m ? ry (B 65) 15f, 25 (fig. 22), 109, 
118-121, 119 (fig. 48) 
msry (or Ssry) (CS) 16 13 
mqn 3, 23 (fig. 4), 116, 117 (fig. 35), 
141, 142 

mqnyw c bd yhwh 6, 23 (fig. 8) 
mrV/ir>(?) 38, 48 (fig. 46) 
mr>hd 87, 89 (fig. 18), 90, 266 36 
mr>yS c XX 42 , 89 (fig. 27), 90 
mrbrk (CS) 7 1 23 , 82f, 85 (fig. 11), 
262 22 , 266 35 

mrsmk XX 42 , 89 (fig. 26), 90, 116, 117 
(fig. 33) 

mr<ly 89 (fig. 24), 90, 266 36 

mf(?) (Avigad: mSpf) 16, 17 16 , 26 (fig. 

24), 38, 48 (fig. 47), 163 2 , 167 
mS ( ( PN) 13 
mSVmS ( > 161, 167 
m$ c <d>l 16f, 17 16 
mfbnM 143 

mtn 220 60 , 227 (fig. 128), 228, 283 s 1 
mtn bn plpyhw 204, 205 24 , 207 (fig. 

54), 208, 275 (+ fig. 10) 
mtnH bn Vr" 133 2 , 137, 139, 150 
mtrSbr S ( y (CS) 78,145 

nbwSgb 60, 61 (fig. 27), 79 5 , 262 22 
nbrb 78, 146 
ndbH bn tmk? 144 


nfyn bn tynn 172 18 

nbm tnbm (?) 39, 49 (fig. 56), 92, 93 
(fig. 30) 

nlpnyhw bn mykyhw 21, 26 (fig. 28) 
nmSr bn S<1 200, 203 (fig. 36), 204, 
205 

nnz 31, 34, 37, 43 (fig. 9), 217 +56 
nWlp'rt XX 42 , 18, 35 , 45 (fig. 28), 
239108 

npsy 76 

nrglslm br > fr > rs 53, 68, 70 (fig. 81), 
262 22 , 2632 s ’ 29 

nry (HD 122) 118-121, 119 (fig. 43), 
124 

nry (B 19) 124, 125 (fig. 69), 145 
nryhw mtn 242, pi. 11:8 
nryhw bn hmlk 207 (fig. 57), 208, pi. 
1:2 

nrP ( bd ( trsmk 75, 77 (fig. 2) 
nSk khn bn dgnbzyi'l) 62 (fig. 34), 63, 
65 (fig. 44), 262 22 
nSkbr 63, 65 (fig. 40), 262 22 
n$kn>d 53, 63, 65 (fig. 39), 262 22 
ntbyhw n ( r mtn 200, 203 (fig. 41), 
204, 205, 209 34 
ntn 92, 93 (fig. 31) 
ntnyhw bn ( bdyhw 20, 200, 202 (fig. 
30), 223 (fig. 117), 224, 225 

ssnwry (PN) 12 
ssrH 34 12 , 36, 46 (fig. 33) 
s<dh 213, 215 (fig. 78), 239, 241 (fig. 
152) 

sHy 83 11 , 87 15 

srgd/srpd (CS) 34 +12 , 36, 46 (fig. 36), 
83f f9 , 85 (fig. 12), 266 35 ’ 36 
srgmr( PN) 83 11 
sryh bn bnsmmr 20 
stmk 53, 64, 66 (fig. 48), 68 21 , 231 85 , 
240 115 , 262 24 , 263 +29 , 264 (fig. 2) 

c bd > n < r Hrm 140 
c bd > b c ly (PN) 12 9 
WddbnWl 144 
c bdyw/ ( bd>ym XX 42 , 35, 45 (fig. 29), 
117 (fig. 37), 118, 139, 220 61 
<bd>my( PN) 12 9 
c bd > lg(y) > Av (PN) 12 9 
WVbbnSbH 5,283 
c bdb<l( PN) 12 9 

c bdbH XX 42 , 18, 31, 35, 43 (fig. 5), 
44 (fig. 21), 109 
<bdhdd 89 (fig. 25), 90 
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c bdwhbn 68, 70 (fig. 80), 71, 262 24 , 
263 29 

c bdl?wm 14f, 25 (fig. 20), 164 5 
c bdhm( PN) 15 12 
c bdyhw bn Sfrrbr 20 
c bdkd>h (CS) 84f, 85 (fig. 13), 262 22 , 
266 35 ’ 36 

c bdkmS( PN) 170 16 
c bdmlk 109 
'bV^fydmlk*) 122 
120 (fig. 54), 121 
56 
ll 7 

c dy 118-121, 119 (fig. 47) 
c dry (CS) 92, 93 (fig. 32) 

( wr 97 29 , 99 
V(B30) 58, 59 (fig. 18) 

V (Dan) 123f, 125 (fig. 66), 178, 
180, 193 (fig. 12), 268 42 
C Z > bn b ( lbnn 6, 24 (fig. 11) 

C Z> bn bts 6, 24 (fig. 12), 204 +19 , 211 
(fig. 72), 212, 214, 215 (fig. 82), 
218, 219 (fig. 97), 233 (fig. 138), 
234 
<zy 138 

c zm ( bd ( zrb ( l 126 
c zr (deer) 200, 204, 201 (fig. 10) 
c zr (bird friezes) 220 
<zr(?) (dignitary) 120 (fig. 56), 121 
^(four-winged beetle), see m c zr 
<zr> 53, 68, 67 (fig. 59), 71, 146, 
186 42 , 196 3 , 262 24 

c zryw hgbh 217 +57 , 219 (fig. 93), 
284 86 

c zrqm bn prpr 200, 203 (fig. 43), 204- 
206 

( y... 53, 67 (fig. 61), 68, 262 24 
c kbry bn > m$ ) 139 
c lyw 217f 

c mdyw 197, 200, 201 (fig. 5) 
c ms>l 139 

c rb nby 206, 207 (fig. 50), 218, 219 
(fig. 102), 243, 284 86 
c Syhw bn frwyhw 217, 219 (fig. 91) 
c Syw bn ywqm 7, 24 (fig. 13), 143, 
200, 203 (fig. 32), 204, 205, 228, 
pi. 1:1, 277 (fig. 17), 285 
<Sn>l 17, 26 (fig. 26), 214, 215 (fig. 

84), 221,223 (fig. 110) 
c Snyhw bn hmlk 232 90 
c tr<zr XX 42 , 18,92, 213 

pdH (PN) 137 4 
pd>l (HD 100) 144 


pdh 235f, 233 (fig. 141) 
pdyhw Spl 209 35 , 242, pi. 11:9 
pdyhw bn hmlk 242, pi. II: 11 
pdmlk (PN), see mnbmt ) St pdmlk 
pfs XIV 10 , 212 42 , 226 74 
pl^hw mttyhw 211 (fig. 68), 212 
pit 135, 136, 138, 147, 148, 150 
pith 200, 201 (fig. 8), 204, 205, 207 
(fig. 58), 209 
p//w, see SmH bn plfw 
pity (PN) 185 40 

pity 138, 147, 148, 159 (fig. 21) 
pity bn m > S hmzkr 2f, 8, 23 (fig. 1), 
19, 146, 165, 184, 193 (fig. 18) 
pltyhw bn hwS ( yhw 200, 203 (fig. 40), 
204, 205, 209 
pltbdn (CS) 76 

pmn 39, 49 (fig. 58), 54, 55 (fig. 5) 
pqdyhdil) 60, 61 (fig. 26), 262 22 
pqb 231, 233 (fig. 134) 
prSndt br >rtdt (CS) 76 
pSfrr (PN) 20 

pSbr 204 22 , 208-210, 211 (figs. 61, 67) 
p$hr bn mnbm 196, 201 (fig. 2) 

M? yto? 120 (fig. 59) 

?dyrk 62 (fig. 35), 63, 235 98 , 262 22 
$dqbnmk y 22 
sdqy 3, 23 (fig. 5) 

$dqrmn 91, 93 (fig. 29) 

$wry 107 (+ fig. 14) 
snrbn Vmf 137, 159 (fig. 22) 

$pn (PN) 195 

$pn nryhw 207 (fig. 59), 209, 223 (fig. 
113), 224, 240, 241 (fig. 158), 
244 

qws^mtf) 17 17 

qwsg[br ] mlk >d[m] 5, 8, 23 (fig. 6), 
144 

qwsgbr [mlk >d\m 205 
qnyw 35, 45 (fig. 26), 239, 241 (fig. 
150) 

rgm 118-121, 119 (fig. 45) 
r<g/r ( ? 31, 43 (fig. 6), 146, 163 4 , 

165, 170, 184-186, 188, 193 (fig. 

19) 

rp > 146, 164 6 , 185f, 188, 193 (fig. 

20 ) 

rpty 18, 87, 89 (fig. 17) 

rgbr( PN) 98, 99 32 

SH 3, 23 (fig. 2), 116, 117 (fig. 34) 
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S> c l (S )( nl) 56, 57 (figs. 12, 13), 60, 
97 (fig. 39), 99, 262 22 
S>gbr( PN) 99 32 

Sb>l 56, 57 (fig. 8), 58, 59 (fig. 17), 
134, 145, 262 22 
Sb>lbn>lyS< 18 
Sbn> 35, 45 (fig. 27) 

Sbnyhw 200, 202 (fig. 24), 207 (fig. 
55), 208 

Sbnyw/Sbnyw c bd ( zyw 35, 44 (fig. 
23), 53, 68, 69 (fig. 68), 86 14 , 
198-200, 201 (fig. 13), 202 (fig. 
23), 204, 229, 231, 233 (fig. 132), 
239, 241 (fig. 151), 262 24 , 263P 9 , 
285 (+ fig. 18) 

Sb c yfrmlyhw 200, 203 (fig. 39), 204, 
205 

Sg>dd 58,59 (fig. 19) 

Sdh/Srh (CS) 81 (fig. 9), 82, 262 22 , 
266 35 

Swfrr hnss 139, 140, 147, 159 (fig. 23) 
Sfrbn gdy 197, 201 (fig. 3), 206, 207 
(fig. 51) 

fyr bn gdyhw 211 (fig. 69), 212 

Sfrrfyr bn $pnyhw 20 

Skr 53, 67 (fig. 60), 68, 262 24 

Sim (PN) 13 

Sim (HD 81) 220 

Sim (G 100) 231 86 , 245 121 

Sim bn mnljm 19 

Slm>l 17, 18, 234, 264 (+ fig. 6) 

Slmt(l) 118-121, 120 (fig. 52) 

&w c (HD 98) 17 18 

Sm ( ( B21) 118-121, 119 (fig. 46) 

Sm<(G 3) 175 27 

Sm ( bnywstr 6 

Sm c c bd yrb c m 87 16 , 198, 221f, 223 
(fig. 109) 

Sm<>l 11, 167 

Sm<yhw ... 200, 202 (fig. 26) 

Sm c yhw bn c zryhw 199, 225, 227 (fig. 

118), 272 56 , 278 70 , 280 
SmHbnpljw 13 11 

Smr... 200, 201 (fig. 9), 204, 214, 215 
(fig. 83) 

Smryhw bn pdyhw 6, 24 (fig. 9) 

Smryw 111, 112 (fig. 20) 


SmS ( dry 12, 63, 62 (fig. 30), 93 (fig. 
35), 95f 

SmS c zr c bdShr 12, 97 (fig. 37), 98, 
240 114 

Sn>b (Sm>b) 76 +2 , 77 (fig. 4), 139 
Snfr$r 57 (fig. 10), 58, 68, 76, 77 (fig. 

3), 146, 262 22 
Snyw(l) 224 s8 , 228 77 
Snsr$r 62 (fig. 32), 63, 64, 65 (fig. 

45), 66 (fig. 54), 262 22 
SH bn >lyS c 18 19 , 137, 146, 159 (fig. 

24) 

S ( ly 84 11 

S c np (S c nf) bn nby 197 5 

Spf XX 42 , 200, 201 (fig. 12), 202 (fig. 

25) , 212 

Sptyhw c Syhw 200, 202 (fig. 18), 204, 
211 (fig. 75), 212 
S$ry (or m$ry) (CS) 16 13 
Sr (worshipper) 53, 68, 70 (fig. 75), 
142, 262 24 , 263 29 

Sr (soldier and captive) 237f, 241 (fig. 
145) 

Srh ( r 67 (fig. 66), 68, 71, 237f, 241 
(fig. 146), 273 
St>l 124, 125 (fig. 70), 145 

tbly mn >blnh (CS) 64 17 , 82 8 , 93 (fig. 

34), 94f, 266 35 
tmk y l (CAI 84) 144 
tmkH bn hgt 139 

tmk> bn mqnmlk 137, 159 (fig. 25) 
tmkH brmlkm 10, 12, 13, 25 (fig. 18), 
135, 137, 140, 146, 147, 152, 159 
(fig. 26) 
tn>l 221 
tsmr 76 4 
trtn{CSl) 76 

... y bndb Sndr l ( St bsdn tbrkh 8 4 
...Hfrnn 139, 147’ 

...yhw bn c mlybw 220, 223 (fig. 104) 
...bn gdyhw 200, 201 (fig. 15), 204, 
223 (fig. 115), 224 

...$pnyhw ( smk? §pnyhw) 213, 215 (fig. 
79), 243, pi. 1:3 

...bm{l) ...b< 218, 219 (fig. 98), 244 
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English Summary 


Hundreds of Northwest Semitic inscribed seals combine on a single artifact 
image and script. Both the pictures and the inscriptions are instrumental for 
our understanding of the cultural and religious history of Syria and Palestine. 
But while the seals' inscriptions have been the focus of studies since the 19th 
century, their figurative decoration has only rarely been approached in a 
systematic way. 

The present volume contains revised versions of papers read at a symposium 
held at the University of Fribourg (Switzerland) on April 17-20, 1991. 
Designed as a stimulus for further research in a much neglected area, it offers 
methodological discussions relating to the classification of seals into ethnic or 
national corpora, and studies on some specific iconographical motifs such as 
the winged disk or Mesopotamian-inspired scenes of worship. Five articles 
discuss the iconographical repertoires of Phoenician, Aramaean, Ammonite, 
Moabite, and Hebrew inscribed seals. A final contribution offers preliminary 
conclusions, issues for future glyptic and religio-historical research, and an 
inquiry into the apparent contradiction between decorated Hebrew seals on 
the one hand, and ancient Israel's supposed aniconism and the biblical image 
ban on the other. 



